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THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE OF 1760, 


CHAPTER V——-CONSPIRATORS IN CONCLAVE. 


“ And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous,” 


Tue night of which we have been the 
humble historians, was not devoted to 
mere festivity, or to lawless outrage and 
riot. Enterprises of great pith and 
moment lent a grave character to it ; 
and while the assembly-room of Clon- 


mel exhibited, in its gay crowds, the 
exuberant gonna on which no ap- 


prehension for the morrow casts a 
shade—in its vicinity, there were met 
together, in secret council, men of no 
mean order, deliberating over pur- 
poses and plans, which had for their 
object to disturb, and indeed to over- 
throw, the established government, 
and utterly to demolish the existing 
structure of society. 

The chamber they sat in was of 
small dimensions, but was well suited to 
the circumstances of persons studious 
of privacy. It was a library, on the 
first floor of a house situated in the 
Irish-town of Clonmel, adjacent to 
the Roman Catholic chapel. Behind 
the house, a garden, upon which the 
library looked out from its one win- 
dow, and with which it communicated 
by a secret stair, sloped down to the 
river. It was reasonably well secured 
on each side by high walls against the 
enterprises of impertinent curiosity ; 
and on the river-side, a double hedge, 
through which habitués could find an 
entrance, completed the character of 
seclusion given to the little enclosure. 
The house was the residence of a 
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Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. Ma- 
lachi Heffernan. 

But although the house was his, 
Mr. Heffernan was not of the party. 
He had administered the hospitalities 
of his table, had shared in a very spar- 
ing use of that which “ maketh glad 
the heart of man,” and then left his 
guests free to prosecute their delibera- 
tions in the solitude and security of 
the inner chamber. The party con- 
sisted of five persons—three Roman 
Catholic bishops, an Irish gentle. 
man, acting as an envoy on the part 
of the house of Stuart, and another 
Irishman, a priest, who had been 
recently evoked from the solitude of La 
Trappe, and sent to Ireland ona mission 
directed by the French government. 

The lay envoy was the Count Dillon 
O’Moore, one of the most faithful 
retainers of the exiled royal family. 
He had been concerned in most of the 
enterprises to resture them to the 
throne, and neither disaster, nor dis- 
appointment, nor neglect, nor the evil 
days on which the house of Stuart 
had fallen, abated the ardour with 
which he still gave himself to the 
maintenance of their all but hopeless 
cause. The object of the mission 
which he had now completed, was to as- 
certain the amount of the force which 
could be summoned around their 
standard, if it were lifted in Ireland. 

His associate in the mission, (if such 
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a@name could be given to one whose 
great duty it was to act as a check, if 
not a spy, upon him,) was one of those 
extraordinary persons whose lives and 
achievements render their character 
and being a mystery. Endowed with 

ualifications, mental and bodily, which 

tted him, one would say, for a pro- 
minent and commanding place in the 
pelitical movements, not only of his 
country, but of Europe, Francis de 
Burgh lived, so far as a notice of him 
in history could be looked for, a name- 
less and uneventful life, and died with- 
out fame. In the archives of La 
Trappe, where he had imprisoned 
himself in early life, there might per- 
haps be found some records of the 
irregularities and excesses from which 
he made his escape to the cell, and of 
the penances in which he strove to 
make atonement for them. In the diary 
of some French minister, perhaps the 
Cardinal de Tencin, or possibly, in that 
of the Marquise de Pompadour, there 
might have been some memento of the 
services which he was called back to 
human life to discharge, and of the 
manner in which he acquitted himself 
of the obligations thus contracted ; 
but no great results, visibly affecting 
the fortunes of any nation or cause, 
commended his name to history: and, 
accordingly, when he disappeared from 
life, his memorial seemed to perish with 
him. Of such men, one is disposed 
to ask—for what purpose they were 
sent into the world? hat was their 
appointed mission? Why gifts so un- 
usual were bestowed on agents whose 
way of life seems to have been so 
read on and obscure? Why pro- 
mise and performance are set so in 
contrast and contradiction? Here- 
after we may be able to answer such 
questions as these: we may be taught 
how momentous may be the effects, 
for good or evil, of agents all unno- 
ticed and unremembered, except in 
their influence on individuals or soci- 
eties; and we may be also taught to 
know, that gifts and qualities, which 
have not their full honour and ac- 
knowledgments here in earth, may 
have their discipline here, and may be 
undergoing a preparation in this pre- 
liminary state of being, for the sphere 
in which they are to be gloriously ex- 
ercised hereafter. 

The extraordinary man who h 
suggested these reflections was in st 
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ture, shape, and gesture, “ proudly 
eminent ;” the concentrated fire of an 
energetic will plainly visible in his 
bearing and aspect, and his lofty and 
vigorous form, all fleshless as it was, 
exhibiting the force which such a will 
might properly use as its agent and 
minister. Long continued maceration 
had produced the natural effect upon 
his outward man, but had left the 
inner unsubdued. The innate haugh- 
tiness of his spirit, perhaps, was the 
more markedly conspicuous because 
of the air of mortification through 
which it made itself visible, as, in the 
pale and wasted visage, the bold out- 
lines, which could not be reduced, 
appeared still grander and more com- 
manding. His hair, where the tonsure 
had left any on his stately head, was 
of an iron grey ; but thick black eye- 
brows, and the ardent orbs they 
shaded, seemed to testify that old age 
was not chargeable with the o—— 
which had been wrought in either his 
face or figure. 

While yet in the full pride of youth, 
De Burgh appeared to have taken 
leave of life, with all its interests and 
vanities. Rumour said that his early 
excesses transcended the limits within 
which the exuberance of youth is in- 
dulged with connivance or pardon ; 
and that the gloomy shades of La 
Trappe afforded him not only an edify- 
ing retreat, but also a necessary asylum. 
He was not, however, forgotten in his 
living tomb; there were remembrances 
at the court of France, through which, 
if he did not continue to live, he was 
recalled to life when the services of 
such a man were needed; and it was 
no mean acknowledgment of his me- 
rits, that La Marquise de Pompadour, 
through her subtle and accomplished 
agents, traced him to his retirement, 
brought him forth from his deep se- 
clusion, and employed him as a con- 
fidential agent on the very delicate 
mission in which he was now engaged 
—a mission in which he was apparently 
one of the Jacobite agents, while he was 
really an observer of the proceedings 
of these emissaries, and was looked to 
at the court of France as one who 
should confirm, or correct, or contra- 
dict their representations. 

It is unnecessary to prove a fact, now 
very generally known, that the court of 
France had been brought to look upon 
the cause of the Stuart family only as 
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a part of the materiel which might be 
found useful in its own contests with 
England. The hope of placing James 
III. on the British throne had become 
faint ; but the name of James might 
still have power to excite disturbance 
or disaffection among the British peo- 
ple. It was strongly urged, that in 
Ireland the spirit of loyalty to the 
exiled house was ardent and devoted. 
Representations to this effect were 
made frequently, and were avouched 
by names of high authority ; and, in- 
asmuch as it was not difficult to show 
that the yoke of British rule was im- 
patiently borne by the great mass of 
the people in Ireland, it was not very 
unreasonable to ascribe to a zeal for 
the Stuart name the disaffection mani- 
fest towards the house of Brunswick. 
The acute mind of Madame de Pom- 
padour discerned a difference; and 
while she saw the advantage which 
France might derive from Irish dis- 
content, she thought it at least ques- 
tionable whether it might not be pro- 
vident to disembarrass the enterprise 
by which this advantage was to be 
attained, of all direct and necessary 
connection with a cause which had 
certainly become unpopular in Eng- 
land, and which was possibly not less 
unacceptable in other parts of the 
British empire. Upon a mission to 
assist her in determining this impor- 
tant question, Francis de, Burgh, once 
a priest of reputation in Paris—more 
recently an exemplary recluse in La 
Trappe—was now, and had been for 
some time past, in Ireland. 

He was met by three Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, who assisted at this 
little council on behalf of their bre- 
thren and themselves, They had been 
raised to the episcopal office by desire 
of the Chevalier St. George, (who 
was recognized at the court of Rome 
as king of Great Britain and Ireland,) 
and had accepted the charge confided 
to them, with a full knowledge of its 
attendant privations, and anxieties, 
and perils. 

History does not recite many in- 
stances, if it have even one, of such a 
secret, so long kept, as that of the 
appointment of Roman Catholic bishops 
in Ireland. From the day when the 
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exiled house of Stuart was recognized 
at Rome, as the family in which lay 
the rightful sovereignty of England, 
it exercised the right of patronage in 
the Irish branch of. the Roman church. 
Such a right must have been under- 
stood very generally within the Church 
of Rome; and for more than a hun- 
dred years—until, indeed, it had ceased 
to be exercised—the secret was never 
divulged. In every diocese in Ireland, 
the bishop of the Church of England 
had a rival—a rival, not only in mat- 
ters of religion—but also a rival, who, 
as the chosen agent of the Pretender 
to the British crown, was, in all like 
lihood, (indeed, until the year 1765,° 
it would be no slander to say, was 
certainly,) a political, as well as a sec- 
tarian antagonist. As we can now 
look upon such a state of affairs, 
shown by the lights which have since 
been thrown upon them, they may 
well seem to explain many anomalies 
in the state of Ireland. On the one 
hand, we see preferments bestowed in 
the Established Church, in most in- 
stances in which they were not given 
for worse reasons, upon no other 
ground thanas they served tostrengthen 
the English interest. On the other 
hand, we see them bestowed by one, 
whose great object it must have been 
to prevent that interest from becoming 
strong. An English party was to be 
kept in humour, by occupying high 
laces in the Established Church—an 
rish party was to be strengthened and 
kept in order, by high places in the 
Church of Rome. [If it be fair to 
judge of the merits which recom- 
mended bishops to the house of Stuart, 
by the frank avowals of those who 
directed the patronage of the Church 
of England of the principles on which 
they selected their nominees, there is 
indisputable reason to conclude that 
political services were, on both sides, 
the services principally expected. 
Such was, indeed, the government 
of the two churches in Ireland for the 
space of a century after the accession 
of William ILI.—one profaned to the 
political purposes of an English party— 
the other to the necessities and enter- 
prises of exiled pretendents to the 
British throne. It is true, that it was 


* It was about this time Roman Catholics in Ireland consented to take an oath 
of allegiance of such a character as seemed satisfactory to the government.—Ep, 
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found compatible with the interests on 
the one side, and on the other, to 
confer station, in some instances, on 
men whose personal merits did honour 
to the judgment which selected them. 
The Established Church in Ireland 
numbers many worthies in her lists of 
ee and curates during the eigh- 
teenth century; but they do not hide 
the acknowledged principle on which 
favour was bestowed. The Church of 
Rome also can boast of reckoning, 
during the same period, many able, 
many pious men, but probably not one 
who, while there was the faintest glim- 
mering of hope for the Stuart cause, 
was not a Jacobite; and probably, at 
no period, one who was not as firmly 
resolved to maintain the Irish party, 
as the most loyal of his rivals could be 
to og the interests of England. 
The Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
who influenced the destinies of Ire- 
land during the last century, have 
not been faithfully described. There 
were among them the vulgar, the rude, 
the illiterate, as well as the educated 
and ee ; but they were ge- 
nerally well adapted to the work as- 
signed to them. The coarse, the bi- 
gotted, the ignorant, had their appro- 
priate spheres of action; and they 
were trained to discharge with effect 
the duties of their especial vocation. 
Their natural sagacity was sharpened 
by exercise, and guided by precepts of 
what might be termed traditionary 
wisdom. Above all things, they were 
taught and required to be discreet ; and 
when they had acquired the habit of 
eee was very justly set 
igh among their cardinal virtues—the 
very coarseness of their natures ren- 
them more serviceable in the 
society in which they were appointed 
to live, than great abilities and much 
knowledge would have enabled men to 
be, whose tastes unfitted them for the 
free intercourse in which multitudes 
become understood and governed. 
But while a large number of Roman 
Catholic priests was thus composed, 
their body could name many, who 
would not be out of place, and who, 
indeed, were not out of place, in what 
might be termed the best society in 
Europe. Scholars and courtiers could 
be found amongst them’; and*there 
were not a few instances in which it 
was difficult to imagine any but a ge- 
nerous reason, for their consenting to 
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hide the high qualities which adorned 
them, in such a ministry as was as- 
signed them in Ireland, and to turn 
aside from the successes that allured 
them elsewhere. Men who had at- 
tained high distinction abroad—whose 
habits and tastes had been formed in, 
and for, continental societies—returned 
to the self-denying ministration as- 
signed them in their own country, and, 
unless hope of a revolution cheered 
them, with no imaginable object of 
personal ambition. Here, certainly, 
was a marked distinction between the 
patronage of the actual and the would- 
be sovereign. The invitations of the 
former were such as men usually hold 
to be desirable—they were invitations 
to accept increase of honour and emo- 
lument, in a career which had been 
already chosen: the invitations of the 
other were often such as to involve 
loss of dignity, emolument, ease, com- 
fort, and to require of those who em- 
braced them, that they should enter 
into a new career, beset with dangers 
and difficulties, such as were little 
likely to advance their personal inte- 
rests, and were certain to task, to the 
utmost, their strength and courage. 

But, if there was generosity in the 
spirit with which they engaged in this 
career, the spirit with which some 
sustained themselves in it was of a 
more ignoble order. Affecting loyalty 
to the house of Brunswick, when, in 
all probability, they had pledged alle- 
giance to, as they accepted patronage 
from, the rival house of Stuart; enter- 
ing, apparently, into all measures for 
ensuring peace in Ireland, whilst they 
secretly abetted practices designed to 
keep alive disaffection and disorder— 
they could keep the tenor of their 
tortuous way securely, only by con- 
stant habits of dissimulation—they 
could labour in the vocation assigned 
to them, only by inculcating, clandes- 
tinely and treacherously, upon the peo- 
ple of whom they took charge, prin- 
ciples which they disavowed for them. 
selves, and thus exposing them to 
dangers, which they themselves care- 
fully avoided. In short, if it demanded 
a spirit of generosity to become, as 
they did, conspirators against the go- 
vernment under which they appeared 
to live—the necessities of their condi- 
tion constrained them to practice the 
vices of conspirators, and to be sullied 
by them. 
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Of the party assembled in Mr. 
Heffernan’s library, the highest in rank 
was Dr. Gardiner,* entitled by his 
own church archbishop of He 
was something of a scholar, and more 
of a gentleman; connected with a 
family of ancient respectability, and 
not destitute of the high spirit which 
is looked for in men who are said to 
be of noble blood, and in whom feel- 
ings and principles of honour are 
thought to be an inheritance. 

It was a day of féte and expectancy 
at Rome, when James III., as he was 
styled, confided his cause in Ireland 
to the patronage of such a man; and 
it was thought that his abilities and 
his name would speedily be productive 
of great results. Those expectations 
were disappointed. The new arch- 
bishop had not been many months 
installed in his office, before he saw 
that they must be so. He was too 
clear-sighted, not very speedily to dis- 
cern, that the minds of the Irish people 
were indifferent to the Jacobite cause— 
that, however ready they were for 
revolt from the family on the throne, 
the “de facto” sovereign—their hearts 
were not warm in the cause of him, 
who was styled the king “de jure.” 
He was not, however, of a character 
to make his discoveries known. Those 
who communicate disagreeable intelli- 
gence, and who do not shrink from 
causing disappointment, are men of a 
sterner stamp. The archbishop had 
courage enough to encounter danger— 
when in danger, had presence of mind, 
such as the emergency demanded— 
but he had not the resolution neces- 
sary for declaring that the expectations 
he had encouraged were delusive. And 
therefore, he was too often compro- 
mised by inferior men—was too often 
an _ for those, whose ee he 
should have governed—and thus it fre- 
quently happened that his mental re- 
sources, and his influence, and his cou- 
rage, were employed in schemes to 
extricate his church and his party in 
Ireland from difficulties into which 
persons whom he ought to have con- 
trolled, had inconsiderately plunged 
them. 

Near him was seated a man ad- 
vanced in years, but of that species of 
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_ appearance which seems to have an 


appropriate grace for every stage of 
existence. He had been eminently 
handsome in youth, and in his old age 
retained much of the beauty for which 
he was once distinguish He did 
not affect to disguise the marks of time 
upon his person or visage. His tall 
figure was a little, and not ungrace- 
fully, bowed, and the silver hair which, 
leaving the upper part of his bead 
perfectly smooth, and of a milky white- 
ness, fell in well-ordered profusion on 
his shoulders, was, perhaps, little less 
ornamental than when the locks were 
brown and clustering in his comely 
youth. This was Dr. Browne, the Ro- 
man Catholic bishop of ——, who was 
said to have made arr nts for a 
Jacobite insurrection when he was in 
the vigour of his manhood, and w 
when it had exhaled in smoke, continu 
to live suspected, and yet almost ca- 
ressed by the gentry—Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic—of his neigh- 
bourhood. He had been at the court 
of the Regent Orleans in his early 
youth, and had caught something of the 
epicurism and much of the graces of 
the society in which he had then an 
opportunity of living. He had the 
courage and presence of mind which 
agents in a great enterprise require 5 
but had not the sagacity or com 
siveness of intellect in which great en- 
terprises are judiciously planned. 
Opposite him was seated Dr. Man- 
ning, bishop of —-, a man who, under 
an unpretending exterior, and manners 
that might be termed colourless, con- 
cealed the treasures of a command- 
ing intellect, and of a heart which, left 
free to its own impulses, would have 
proved itself generous and humane. 
Seams and spots wrought thickly into 
his visage by small-pox, gave an ex- 
pression of coarseness to his counte- 
nance, although the features were 
good, and the colour not florid; but 
in the eyes and in the lofty forehead 
there was a character of thoughtfulness 
and power amounting to so He 
was of the stamp of those from whom 
meaner men take courage, and bolder 
nen are willing to learn caution. 
Count O’ Moore had finished read- 


ing a statement of the strength upon 


* For obvious reasons, the editor has thought it advisable to disguise the names 
of the ecclesiastics who took part in this conference. 
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which reliance “ee be placed in the 
various parts of the country. A new 
character had been imparted to the Ja- 
cobite societies—at least in their exter- 
nal aspect—by the terms of the engaye- 
ment to be henceforth taken on the 
admission of each new member. The 
oath of allegiance to the house of 
Stuart, which had been previously ad- 
ministered, was discontinued, and in its 
place a declaration was substituted 
equally effective with the former test 
for all purposes of combination or 
treason, and free from its attendant 
inconveniences and dangers. For this 
great and most beneficial alteration the 
cause of insurrection in Ireland was 
indebted to the master-spirit, Fran- 
cis de Burgh :—* Your test,” said he, 
“js too perspicuous and too communi- 
eative. Let the masses enrolled as 
your aes have a mystery instead of a 
secret. They will be equally content 
with it. It will have, indeed, a more 
powerful effect upon their minds. If 
discovered, it will tell less. They who 
have taken it, too, can tell less to the 
officials of the elector.” 

Bound by the new engagement, 
many societies had been formed in 
Ulster, as well as in the Roman Ca- 
tholic provinces; and arrangements 
made for moving disturbance there, by 
secret springs, whenever it became ex- 
pedient that the north of Ireland 
should be convulsed. In Leinster, the 
number of persons sworn to their 
cause amounted to eleven thousand ; 
in Munster, to fifteen, of whom the 
greater ie were armed. In the pro- 
vince of Connaught it had not been 
thought advisable to organise the peo- 
ple; but it was certain that the cause 
of the house of Stuart would be em- 
braced, whenever its champions took 
the field, by the whole Roman Catho- 
lie population. 

When the reading of this report 
was ended, De Burgh asked, whether 
it could be satisfactorily known what 
numbers throughout all Ireland were 
actually ready, if called on, to take the 
field ? 

* Yes—with the exception of Con- 
naught—there would be forty thou- 
sand men: with Connaught—where, 
showever, the system of arming has not 
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been carried into effect—not less than 
sixty thousand.” 

« And the military strength?” 
“Not more than twenty thousand 
but this would be, no doubt, increased, 
in the event of any disturbance of mo- 

ment.” 

« What aid would be necessary from 
France ?” 

‘¢With the six household regiments,* 
such French officers as would gladly 
volunteer in the cause, a park of artil- 
lery of twenty guns, and a supply of 
arms, with a very little money (for we 
should soon put the landlords and 
graziers under contribution), we could 
undertake the movement here, and 
promise, on good grounds, that it 
should be successful.” 

“In the event of France accedin 
to these views, where should the land- 
ing be effected ?” 

“If possible, in Galway; but it is 
not easy to choose a port. Arrange- 
ments have been made with reference 
to this difficulty. Wherever your ves- 
sels touch our coast, they shall find 
friends ready to receive them.” 

* It has been reported in Paris, that 
the inhabitants of the maritime parts 
of Ireland are those most submissive 
to the elector of Hanover'’s govern- 
ment.” 

“ Yes, I believe so. It has been 
our especial care that there shall be 
little disorder in the immediate vici- 
nity of the shore. Our friends there 
are staunch, and the patience with 
which they wait for the hour to act 
is not the worst proof of their resolu- 
tion.” 

* All this seems fair and promising, 
but it will not satisfy France. Many 
reasons may discourage the French 
government from such an enterprise 
as restoring James, and invading Ire- 
land, as a means of bringing about 
such a consummation. An assured 
rer of brilliant success would 

ave the effect which it has ever had 
upon a mercurial race; but it does 
not seem to me that your promises 
will be regarded as opening such a 
prospect. Has it been deliberated and 
determined whether you must neces- 
sarily wait for an invasion—whether 
the righteous standard might not be 
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raised, without waiting for any cham- 
pions but those whom zeal for the 
royal cause would summon around it 
here? If there were forty thousand 
men, even indifferently armed, and 
imperfectly officered, who held out 
against the elector’s power only for 
three months—there would be a case 
established for French enterprise and 
succour, such as could not be gain- 
sayed. What say you, gentlemen ?— 
What say you, archbishop, to my 
scheme ?” 

The archbishop was silent. At one 
moment he seemed about to speak ; 
but betrayed his irresolution by a sud- 
den pause, and by a slight change of 
colour. At length he said—*“ I would 
desire the opinions of my brothers. 
My Lord of » or you my good 
brother » you know both France 
and Ireland—what think you of this 
bold proposal ?” 

‘1 praise and welcome it,” exclaimed 
Dr. Browne—* old as I am and fee-© 
ble—I welcome it. Ireland ought to 
take alead. Let her be helped when 
difficulties grow—when England calls 
in, as she must, her foreign auxiliaries ; 
but let the first blow be ours, and the 
banner of our rightful sovereign first 
be lifted by an Irish arm.” 

“ And you, my Lord of »” said 
De Burgh, after a hasty nod and smile 
to the adventurous old man—* what 
is your judgment ?” 

** More cautious—less generous, per- 
haps, than my right rev. brother's. 
We are not qualified to take the lead 
in such a conflict as would follow. 
The Protestants of Ireland would be 
almost to a man against us—almost 
without exception all are devoted to 
the reigning family—principle binds 
many—their interests more. They 
would all be against us ; andall, armed 
and trained to the use of arms, would 
be soldiers before we could be ready 
to fight a disorderly battle. Bethink 
you, what will be done if insurrection 
break out here? England will at once 
send out fleets to intercept succour 
from France. The Irish government 
will give the word to execute the laws 
against us in all their severity. You, 
my Lord » my right rev. bro- 
ther, my unworthy self, will be im- 
prisoned or transported; the clergy 
will share our fate; Catholic gentle- 
men will be seized and held as_host- 
ages ; and our poor people—without 
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advisers—without heads—without pro- 
tectors—will be exposed to all the fury 
of a pampered soldiery, who know no 
virtue but courage—no God but their 
passions; and to the perhaps baser 
cruelties of volunteers, who will pre- 
sently come into action, and will begin 
by avenging all the outrages that have 
been perpetrated against Protestants, 
no matter who were their authors, or 
what the provocation, for the last 
twenty years. No, no. Let us have 
no insurrection here, until an army of 
ten thousand men, well equipped, con- 
stitutes the central strength of it.” 

For a moment after this speech was 
ended, the party was silent. The 
Count O’Moore took upon him to re- 
ply. He said— 

* It may not be denied that the evils 
and dangers your lordship speaks of 
are such as should not be despised ; 
but are they inevitable? Have we not 
power to inflict them on our enemies 
as well as to endure them? War isa 
game at which twocan play. We can 
make sure of having the first move— 
‘ Dimidium facti,”, my Lord Arch- 
bishop. A bold stroke may decide our 
enterprise. Why should we suffer our 
friends to be seized? Why should we 
suffer the hostages to be taken from 
among ourselves? Would it be a 
matter of difficulty to carry off the 
usurper of your throne, my Lord 
Archbishop, and place him in durance 
out of which he shall never escape 
without our permission? ‘¢ They will 
execute their laws!’ Shall ours remain 
a dead letter? There is, you tell us, a 
letter that killeth. Our laws are 
written in it. If we begin by putting 
them in force, I warrant you, my lord, 
the elector’s laws will come tardy and 
crippled into the race against them.” 

** But what,” interposed the arch- 
bishop, “ propose you to do? If you 
call out the king’s friends to the field, 
what will youdonext? How willyou 
maintain them?—upon what enter- 
prises will you employ them ?” 

** Circumstances and events will di- 
rect what we are to do. For subsis- 
tence, we should lay towns and villages 
under contribution. For security, we 
should seize on leading persons, and 
use them as hostages. Our first en- 
terprises should be to deliver fast 
friends out of prison, and to disarm 
the military throughout the garrison 
towns.” 
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“ All your plans would fail,” in- 
terrupted Manning sternly. ‘ Make 
hostages of the gentry! Their ransom 
cnalbee our ruin. Have you thought 
upon what a spirit they are of—their 
unyielding determination? It is my 
fixed belief, that if you could seize 
upon that person you have named, the 
usurper of this archiepiscopal see, indo- 
lent and unwarlike as he seems, he 
would himself, if he could advise the 
court or castle, discountenance the 
thought of ransom, and die a prisoner, 
rather than see his government, as he 
would call it, disgraced for him. You 
would levy contributions! How long 
could they be yielded to you? Before 
we enter upon the war, we must count 
the cost, and we must prepare it too. I 
tell you, my lords and gentlemen, our 
party exists at this moment only by the 
supineness, or perhaps the connivance, 
of the usurping government. It is in 
their power to leave us without friends 
or followers. It is in their power, if 
they please to put it forth, to crush 
our friends, followers, and cause. It 
is madness to provoke them.” 

“Am I to understand it as your 
lordship’s opinion,” asked De Burgh— 
“am I to convey it as such to the 
king—that the royal cause is hope- 
less ?” 

“Not hopeless, my reverend bro- 
ther, unless it be made so by a precipi- 
tate rising. Not hopeless—if I thought 
it so, what would be my solace for dwel- 
ling in the heaviness and horror of this 
miserable land? No! On the contrary, 
the cause is making progress—the num- 
bers, the spirit, the ability of its re- 
tainers are continually on the increase. 
What I desire is, that they shall be 
suffered to grow and strengthen. All 
will be blighted by a rash and unsuc- 
cessful rising.” 

« But to wait, to wait,” said the 
archbishop. “Is it not the part of the 
slothful to wait for chances, and to 
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forget that they must work out suc- 
cess for themselves ?” 

“«Do not accuse me of any indolent 
expectations. I would have our party 
active and energetic—only I would 
have them work in safety while it is 
permitted so to do. Listen, my lords 
and gentlemen. My first grand object 
is to see the Catholics of this country 
organized into, not an army, (which 
occasion may bring together, and a 
disaster or a success may scatter again,) 
but into a nation, with its principles, 
its interests, its institutions, its consti- 
tution, of which one may y as the 
eulogists do of England—‘ Esto per- 

tua.’ I would have the Catholics 
of Ireland constituted into a nation in 
every respect the rival and antagonist 
of England—a nation which should 
have its laws, weightier, more dreaded, 
more observed, than those of the 
usurper—its sanctions of honour and 
shame more venerated than the titles 
and the disgraces coveted or shunned 
by the elector’s subjects. The Catho- 
lic society in Ireland is taking this con- 
sistence. Give it a little more time. 
You shall soon find that every gener- 
ous impulse, every movement of con- 
science, every shrinking sensitiveness 
to shame, will be among the agencies. 
on which Catholic Ireland can reckon, 
and that nothing shall remain to Eng- 
land and the usurper, in the Catholic 
mind, except fear of the injury she can 
do in person or property, and a sober 
calculation of the services she has it in 
her power to render those who serve 
her. This it is my desire to see accom- 
plished. When it is brought to pass, for 
the forty thousand who would now take 
the field, you may set down ten times the 
number ; and France may see in the 
condition of this poor country reason 
for her interference, if any foreign in- 
terference shall then be found neces- 
sary——" 


CHAPTER VI.——TRACY THE TOWN-FOOL. 


* Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Tue bishop's discourse was inter- 
rupted. A loud and disorderly tu- 
mult was heard at the back gate of 
their host's mansion. The fall, asofa 
body thrown rudely down, ended it ; 
and after some leaps or bounds up the 


stairs, the door was violently flung 
open, and a figure, like that of a ma- 
niac escaped from his cell, drenched 
with water streaming from his hair 
and ragged robes, rushed wildly into 
the room. 
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**One man dead over the bridge,” 
shrieked he, as the report of a shot 
reached their ears. “ One man dead— 
who ‘ill be the next I wonder? Ah! 
who’s the fool now? Eh, boy— 
where’s Father Heffernan ?” 

‘“‘ Here, Tracy,” said Mr. Heffernan, 
entering the room—* what’s the mat- 
ter to-night? What have you been 
doing to get yourself into this state ?” 

«A horse, Father Heffernan, a mangy 
horse. I swam the river, too. Who's 
the fool, I wonder? I wonder could 
you, or any of ye, do such a thing? 
These are bishops, are they? So 
Darby told me, when he wanted to 
keep me out. Ought I to go on my 
knees? I b'lieve I ought. My lords, 
I go down on my knees. God ‘bless 

e all! There, ye have the fool's 
lessing—ye’ll have luck with it.” 

The clattering of horses could now 
be heard in various directions through 
the town. Bells were ringing as 
ifin alarm. Flourishes of the trum- 
pet could be occasionally heard, and 
not unfrequently the report of fire- 
arms; and through all, the fool, stretch- 
ing himself to the height of his impos- 
ing stature, his large eyes starting 
almost from their sockets, would 
ery— 

“Ho!ho! Another mandead over 
the bridge. Who’s the fool now ?— 
what do you think of that?” 

«Can you ascertain, Mr. Heffer- 
nan, what is the meaning of all 
this ?—the disturbance in the town,” 
said the archbishop, “and this poor 
maniac’s disorder ?” 

“TI have sent, my lord, a trusty 
messenger to inquire. I must see 
what we can learn from this poor 
creature. Why, Tracy, you seem to 
be a great man to-night—you have 
set the whole town wild as yourself.” 

“ To be sure I have; but I wonder 
what ‘ill Denny the Dutchman do for 
his lobsters! Ah, who’s the fool now, 
I wonder?” 

“Tell his lordship all about it,” 
said the priest. ‘‘ He will be glad to 
hear. You don’t know,” added he, 
coaxingly, “ what he may do for you.” 

*¢ Where’s his wig? Would hegive 
it to me?” 

“1 do not know that, but about 
Denny the Dutchman.” 

«“ Ah, who's the fool now? Oh, 
what a face he had when he asked me, 
* Where's the horse?’ and I said, ‘I 
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am!’ Oh, Denny, how did you like 
that? But, sure, it was Archy Ryan 
did it all.” 

“« Jem,’ says he to me, ‘do you 
hear that fellow crying lobsters ?— 
Where do you think he is taking his 
horse ?” 

“¢He with the lobsters ?—maybe 
to the guard-room,’ says J. ‘Tl go 
make fools of the sodgers.’ 

“ No,’ says he, ‘it’s to Denny the 
Dutchman.’ 

*¢¢ Bad luck to him!’ says I. ‘He 
offered me a penny this morning, and 
when I held out my hand for it rapped 
my knuckles. It’s I that would rap 
his, but he had his fellows with hal- 
berts near him. Bad luck to him all 
the same.’ 

**¢ Well,’ says Archy—don’t you 
know Archy, Father Heffernan ?—he 
that goes to Corcoran’s school— 
‘will you let Denny get ‘the lob- 
sters ?” 

««¢ Who’s the fool, then?’ says I. ¢I 
wonder could the fellow take ‘em to 
him, if I just went and choked him?’ 

“Let me alone,’ says Archy ;— 
‘we'll do ita better way.’ 

‘So he says to Mrs. Bouhilly at 
the corner— 

‘ ¢ Ma’am, will you lend me a loand 
af yer pattens, af you plaise ?’ 

‘Oh, Archy has sech a nice way 
with him. Well, says he— 

*¢¢ Now, Jem!’ 

««T know,’ says I. ‘T’'ll take the 
pattens, and flatten his head till the 
brains———’ Who’s the fool, Father 
Heffernan ? 

No,’ says he, ‘but I'll tell you 
what to do.’ 

“And, begor, I laughed. 
who’s the fool now? So up 
Archy, and he cries in the dark— 

‘¢ ¢ Lobsters!’ says he, just as if he 
was an officer’s servant. ‘ Lobsters!’ 
says he. 

“ «Here, sir,’ says the man, and up 
he goes, and I steals after him,”—(and 
the poor idiot repeated the entertain- 
ment of the stealthy stride with which 
he pursued his victim)—“and while 
they are talking, I slips the old halter 
and got on the pattens. 

“«¢ There’s the mayor calling you,’ 
says Archy, when a windy opened, and 
Denny the Dutchman put out his fat 
head. 

« ¢ Lobsters,’ says he. 

« « Oh, to be sure,’ says Archy. 


Ah! 
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«¢ Go on to the mayor, I can come 
after.’ 

“So on walked the man, and on 
walked I after him ; an’ it was so dark 
he could not see who was there, only 
if I did not come fast enough he gave 
me an aisy wipe of the whip, but I 
never minded it—oh, not I. Who's 
the fool ? On we came to Denny’s, and 
the man went in, holding the bridle ; 
because, you see, Father Heffer- 
nan, the boys is so funny, that if he 
let it go for a minute, he might not 

et it again. Bar sport. Who's the 
Fol now? In he went, and out comes 
Denny with a light. Sure I could 
run away if I liked, but I wanted to 
look at little Denny. 

“¢ Bring in your horse, my man,’ 
says he. 

“So the lobster-man gives a tug, 
and in I go. Eh, who's the fool now ? 
You'd think ’twas a bull-bait. 

**¢ Where’s the coppal? says the 
man. 

“¢ Here I am,’ says I. 

“There he is, says the boys; 
for all the school was round the 
door, and Denny holding the light 
himself, for ‘em all to laugh at him. 

«Call the guard and the consta- 
bles,’ says he. 

“ And sure at last they found the 
horse and the lobsters at Savory-Bit’s 
door ; and there was the work. Buck 
Farrell an’ a power af the boys were all 
there, and the whole town, soldiers an 
all, are fighting since threenaghela. 
Who's the fool now? Another man 
dead over the bridge.” 

With some difficulty the poor idiot 
was induced to retire, and the council, 
so suddenly interrupted, did not re- 
sume its sitting. The part of the 
town in which it was held was yet 
unvisited by either mob or military ; 
and the two foreign emissaries found 
it no difficult task, in company with 
the bishop of » to wend their way 
to a place of comfort and safety. As 
to the other parties, their presence in 
Mr. Heffernan’s house could give rise 
to no suspicion whatever. The arch- 
bishop was secure of the favour, if 
not friendship, of most of the gen- 
tlemen whom the assizes brought to- 
gether ; and indeed, except on some 
extraordinary occasion, his presence 
would serve as a sufficient guarantee 
for any meeting at which he assisted. 
Rumours had been, however, for some 
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time afloat, which had sharpened the 
circumspection of certain officials in 
the town, and the meeting on this 
night had been arranged for a time 
when the bustle of the occasion, and 
the necessary attendance on the judges 
would direct elsewhere an attention 
which might otherwise prove incon- 
venient. 

The archbishop it was who suggested 
the propriety of separating. 

“The tongue,” said he, “ of even 
that poor simpleton may do much mis- 
chief on a night like this; and we 
should act like creatures more irra- 
tional than he, if we neglected to take 
proper precautions against it. ‘ From 
the rebound of a fool’s bolt the wise 
man hath ofttimes taken hurt.’” 

The poor wretch, whose bolt of 
folly caused this apprehension, was 
one of the victims to the state of 
society in his time. Aninnocent and 
good-humoured coxcomb in his earliest 
come vain of a showy figure, he had 

een easily won to enlist, for the sake 

of exhibiting himself in military cos- 
tume, and living, what he hoped to 
find, the jolly life of a soldier. Nor 
did it weigh heavily on his conscience 
that, to effect the transition from a 
clown into a grenadier, he had to 
cover the process by assuming the ap- 
pellation “ Protestant.” 

For a time matters went smoothly 
if not well. Some little annoyances 
he did experience from the perverse- 
ness with which old habits would 
break in upon the new. A quarrel- 
some comrade accused him of “ squar- 
ing” at him, when Tracy was only 
engaged in an unconscious crossing ; 
and rather than confess the supersti- 
tion, he accepted the equivalent, and 
received and returned a sound thrash- 
ing in pugilistic encounter. He had 
the mortification to see a bottle of 
holy water, which he had carefully 
secreted, extracted from under his pil- 
low, and mixed with a quantum sufficit 
of rum, on a night when, after closing 
the gates, it was found that the gene- 
rous fluid was more abundant than 
the simpler beverage from the well. 
Various little annoyances of this kind 
Tracy encountered and endured, keep- 
ing still his secret safe. At length a 
trial came severer than any to which 
he had been yet subjected. While 
Ireland remained tranquil during the 
vice-royalty of Lord Chesterfield, in 
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whose government a spirit of indul- 
gence, not to be mistaken for fear, gave 
grace toa vigilant and vigorous ad- 
ministration of the law, it needed all 
that able man’s sagacity, promptitude, 
and decision, to baffle the plots and 
practices of disaffection. ven the 
army was tampered with; and dangers, 
not less formidable than those of open 
war, then waged in Scotland, were 
encountered by those adherents of the 
Stuart cause who, in Ireland, pene- 
trated the camps and barracks, and 
ventured life in the endeavour to win 
soldiers from their allegiance. 

One of these emissaries made his 
way, by insinuating manners, into the 
confidence of many soldiers in Tracy’s 
regiment. He was a Franciscan friar, 
disguised as a pedlar. He did not 
inform Tracy of his secret purpose, 
nor admit him to his counsels ; but he 
acquainted him with his real character, 
and thus made him a willing instru- 
ment in any scheme in which he con- 
descended to employ him. But there 
were eyes that aie the priest, and 
his practices, and his agents. It was 
not held good policy to give publicity 
to such movements by an ostentatious 
process of law; but it was thought 
wise to discourage them by not less 
than law’s severity. The sacerdotal 
emissary was detected, and such of 
the soldiers as he was thought to have 
tampered with—among them Tracy— 
were placed in solitary confinement. 
When fear had done its work, an 
offer was made to a few of the priso- 
ners—the least culpable—that they 
must make an election between bein 
brought to a court-martial, in whick 
they were sure to be condemned to 
death, or become, themselves, execu- 
tioners of military justice. Tracy was 
one of these. He was, as he believed, to 
be shot himself, or to officiate as sub- 
stitute for a drummer at the triangle. 
He chose the latter as the lesser afflic- 
tion. On a day appointed, he inflicted, 
as his contribution of chastisement, 
fifty lashes, which his strength ren- 
dered a very dreadful punishment, on 
the culprit whom he was condemned 
and compelled to punish, and who en- 
dured his torture without a groan. 
When this patient sufferer was untied 
from the triangle, and his face of agony 
was, for the first time, disclosed, a 
shout of frenzy broke forth from the 
miserable Tracy. He dropped upon 


his knees, and as his victim, the priest, 


was.led away, followed him so far as 


was permitted, still kneeling, and sw 
plicating pardon. He was that night 
in high fever, and when he was di 
missed from the hospital, passed its 
doors an incurable idiot. 

There was no house of refuge for 
one in his hopeless and miserable con- 
dition ; but, to say the truth, at that 
time in Ireland, for such as him, no 
poor-house asylum was needed. Tracy 
found a shelter wherever he chose to 
seek it. So far from being accounted 
burdensome on individuals or the pub- 
lic, he was looked upon as a possession 
and a property. It was one of the 
features of the times that every little 
country town had its fool, or, as it 
might be said in some instances, its 
supply of fools. They were to the 
good citizens something in the place 
of the jesters of old at baronial resi- 
dences. While they exercised the 
charities, they contributed to the 
amusement, of their numerous friends 
and patrons. They were welcome to 
the merry-making of the humble; at 
the tavern-carouse of boon compa- 
nions; at shop doors, where there 
were more loungers than purchasers. 
Matrons, and even masters, left the 
eon to receive the visit of the 
‘ool, whom they installed in the warm- 
est corner of the kitchen, and with 
whom they did not hesitate to enter 
into a conflict of wit on the current 
topics of the day. In these conflicts, 
the professed or recognised fools were 
indulged with a chartered liberty to 
blow on whom they pleased; and while 
it might be thought that their more 
favoured fellow-creatures were flat- 
tered by a comparison with them into 
a consciousness, real or imaginary, of 
their own operierity, there yet seemed 
to be a pervading, although not easil 
explicable, idea that the fool, too, 
his advantages—a mysterious per- 
suasion that the calamity which dark- 
ened or confused his intelligence, in- 
dulged him at times with gleams of 
supernatural light, with glances into 
things unseen by men of more happily 
ordered faculties. Hence their con- 


versation was sought, their expres- 
sions remembered and studied, and 
the compassion which was felt towards 
them personally, invested with a cha- 
racter that might almost be termed 
religious. It was matter of course 
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that the fool should amuse; it seemed 
his place to contribute to the enter- 
tainment of the society that main- 
tained him. But this relation had its 
reciprocal duties ; the fool must have 
his share in the festivities which de- 
rived new zest from his eccentricities, 
and the patron must not abuse the 
advantages of his position. Unkind- 
ness or cruelty, inflicted on the poor 
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dependent, would be felt as a shame 
and a wrong, and would awaken a 
feeling of indignation, which might 
seem like a sense of individual injus- 
tice, only that no personal feeling 
could be so general. Such was the 
fraternity into which Tracy was en- 
rolled by the calamity which obscured 
his reason. 


CHAPTER VII.——CONSPIRATORS AT A CAROUSAL. 


“ I desire you that we may be friends, and let us knog our brains together, to be revenged on this same acall, 


scurvy, cogging companion, the host of the Garter." 


Merry Wives of Windsor, 


“ We have heard the chimes together at midnight, Master Shallow.” 


Tue prank in which the poor idiot 
had been engaged was attended, as the 
reader has already judged, by serious 
consequences. 

Satisfied with his first success, the 
outh who had planned the feat soon 
eft the liberated horse to his discretion, 

and the instinct or reasoning of the 
animal led him to a door where he had 
often come to a halt before—that of a 
tavern, over which the individual un- 
ceremoniously named “ Savory-Bit” by 
Tracy presided, to the great satisfac- 
tion of his numerous guests, and to 
what he did not very greatly under- 
value—his own particular profit. 

Of this once well-frequented tavern 
no trace is now remaining. The inci- 
dents also which it witnessed—the 
plots devised within its walls—the 
merry-makings—the fétes—the orgies 
—which had, within its narrow cham- 
bers, their moments of frantic enjoy- 
ment and their heart-sickening closes 
—the songs—the jests—the sharp 
repartee, to which sharp swords gave 
too often the rejoinder—all are forgot- 
ten—scarce has tradition preserved a 
trace of them. They live, however, 
in one memory; and there perhaps 
remain on earth one or two whom 
this brief notice will remind that “such 
things were.” 

On the central arch of a bridge, 
which, spanning the beautiful river 
Suir, unites the counties of Tipperary 
and Waterford, encroaching a little 
on the thoroughfare, but for the 
greater part projecting over the water, 
stood in the middle of the last century 
a small tavern, a place of resort coveted 
by more than those to whom it could 


Henry IV. 


afford adequate accommodation. It 
was built on the territories and con- 
fines of the two counties, and gentle- 
men “ under a cloud” felt it a species 
of luxury for which they were content 
to pay, to enjoy the privileges of a 
house so circumstanced. The com- 
fort of it they felt much enhanced, by 
the confidence that they could, from 
within its happy shelter, dare the bold- 
est functionary of the Jaw; and indi- 
viduals under such honourable neces- 
sities were to be seen, from time to 
time, on calm evenings—true types 
of indolent indulgence — breathing 
out, from pipes of elongated tube, 
clouds as inactive almost as them- 
selves, tantalizing some myrmidon 
of the law, who knew that were 
he silly enough to attempt an entrance, 
he would find his purposed victim 
safely smiling—if not with the face of 
another man, safe, at least, in the pro- 
tection attached by having changed 
his county. 

The house, originally owing its suc- 
cess to this piquant attraction, pre- 
served it by the reputation it had 
merited, as well as won, for good 
viands, good liquor, and, it may be 
added, imperturbable good humour— 
or at least the semblance of it, well 
assumed and preserved by the host. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that 
the house afforded many advantages 
to all, whether Jacobites or Tories, 
who, from their principles, their party, 
or their circumstances, held the law 
in abhorrence. To all such mine host 
was a convenient, to many a faithful, 
adherent or friend. 

The name bestowed on this general 
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and well remunerated benefactor of 
his kind in the Quartier Latin of Pa- 
ris, where he was born, is reported to 
have been Jean Baptiste Mesurier ; 
but this was a name far too great to 
be used in ordinary in Ireland. The 
combination was too complicated and 
crabbed for the organs and the will of 
Tipperary men, among whose distinc- 
tions it was,to pronounce the sesquipe- 
dalian name of their own county, in the 
condensed form ofamonosyllable. They 
had a habit too of bestowing names 
without the ceremony of an aspersion 
or ablution; and in consideration of 
Monsieur Jean’s merits as a chef de 
cuisine, denominated him “ Savory- 
Bit,” a name which effectually super- 
seded the more legitimate appellation. 
It was all one to Jean Baptiste ; he 
troubled himself little about such in- 
significant distinctions. 

The arrival of the laden horse at 
his door was apparently an incident of 
an agreeable description. 

«© Ah! ha!” cried Monsieur Jean, 
“you be de von good orse—you be 
come in de ver moment when I be you 
in want.” (The horse not being French, 
Mesurier addressed him in the same 
dialect as he would have spoken to his 
driver). * Come out here, leetel Marie, 
you count de lobstere, one, doo, tray ; 
you sall have de memoire; you re- 
member, Marie, tray—quatre, dat is 
four—feeve—seese lobstere. De orse 
have no col, nor noting on de ed. 
Certainement it is a plaisanterie of de 
garcons. By-and-by come de mar- 
chand, de conducteur of de orse. You 
remember, Marie, I ave take of de 
lobstere seese ;” and Mr. John having 
thus honestly demeaned himself to- 
wards the proprietor of the dainties, 
re-entered his house, perfectly in- 
different to the fate of the animal and 
his load, either from a disinterested 
faith in the providence which was to 
preserve both, or else from a provident 
concern not to embroil himself in their 
precarious fortunes. 

His gratification at obtaining this 
unexpected, but seasonable supply, was 
occasioned by the ill-humour of some 
fastidious guests, who could not find in 
his bill of fare an item stimulating 
enough to provoke appetite for a second 
supper. ‘* Can you do no better than 
this, old Savory ?” was a remonstrance 
to which he had been but little accus- 
tomed, and to which, one of those acci- 


dents “which flesh is heir to,” and 
no larder is exempted from, had this 
night exposed him. 

The grumblers by whom Mesurier’s 
provision for their entertainment was so 
discourteously condemned, had engaged 
for their especial use a private apart- 
ment—the only one, indeed, which the 
little tavern afforded. The company 
consisted of three persons—one a 
young man of idle habits and small for- 
tune, into possession of which the early 
death of his parents had prematurely 
introduced him, and which was now, by 
his extravagance and mismanagement, 
well nigh dissipated. He was one of 
a class then numerous in Ireland, who 
engrafted upon the character and con- 
dition of farmers, the education—so 
far as school-instruction could deserve 
such a name—the idleness, the expen- 
sive habits of an improvident gentry, 
and who asserted their right to belong 
to the latter party, with an effrontery 
which was sometimes courage, and not 
unfrequently mere impudence. A title 
belonging, by common consent, to this 
somewhat equivocal or amphibious 
class, was assigned to him. His name 
was Farrell; his baptismal name was 
James ; but his title was “ Buck ;” he 
was called “ Buck Farrell.” 

On his right sat a man his senior in 
years, but apparently one who acknow- 
—_ his superior ascendancy—a man 
of heavy and repulsive countenance, 
and of tawdry and ill-fitting dress. 
His complexion was of a description 
peculiar to Ireland, where black hair 
and beard, and rude thick eyebrows, and 
colouring in which the original purple 
hue was bronzed by sun and wind, 
contrasted strongly with a light grey 
eye. The habitual expression of this 
man’s face might be termed a scowl. 
He spoke little; and even intoxication 
did not altogether discharge from his 
sidelong looks suspicion of com 
nions whom he would not trust, al- 
though he got drunk with them. His 
name was Miles. He was admitted 
to the privileges of Mr. Neville’s house 
and table, and, as an inmate of Gar- 
retstown, and a supposed relative of 
its proprietor, was received into the 
public societies of the country gentry. 
On the night of which we write, he 
had been at the ball, from which he 
brought to the meeting at Monsieur 
Jean’s a darker countenance than or- 
dinary. 
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The appearance of the third person 
in the company was of that description 
which once remarked is never forgot- 
ten. Nature seemed to have done 
nothing ostentatious in the formation 
of him; but, so far as physical power 
was concerned, she had seldom accom- 
plished a more faultless work. He 
was neither very tall nor very broad. 
It would be easy for him to pass un- 
noticed or undistinguished in a crowd ; 
but an eye conversant in forms, 
competent to judge of athletic struc- 
tures, could not rest upon any one 
portion of his figure, from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot, 
without approving and admiring it. 
All in him was compact, light, and 
forcible, and originally, it would seem, 
his face had been worthy to ornament 
the active and energetic figure it sur- 
mounted. A head, rather small, with 
brown clustering hair, a short square 
forehead, and well-turned cheek and 
jaw, were left him still, but little 
changed, except as his hue had become 
somewhat brown; but his beauty, 
whatever he had had from nature, was 
marred. The scar of a disfiguring 
wound, which had broken down his 
nose, and cut with a deep gash through 
the upper lip, and to the lower part 
of his face, effectually disentitled him 
to the reputation of a handsome face. 
The nose was broken, and the lip so 
marred, that when he spoke, or when 
any excitement moved him, the teeth, 
strong, and white, and regular, were 
uncovered in such a manner as to give 
a savage, if not a sinister air to the 
whole countenance. It was singular, 
however, that one would have been 
disposed to account the actual expres- 
sion of his countenance that which it 
derived from nature. The accident, 
or the wound, which spoiled his beauty, 
seemed to have given but the finishing 
touch to the likeness which his aspect 
bore to his soul: it made the harmony 
between the outer and the inner man 
perfect, or rather restored the corres- 

ndence which a handsome set of 

atures had in some degree disturbed 
between the physiognomy and disposi- 
tion. This man’s name was Ryan. At 
a very early age he had left Jreland, 
with a view to prosecute his studies at 
the Irish college in Paris ; but his vo- 
cation for the sacerdotal estate was 
not found to be real or abiding. He 
withdrew from the seminary into which 
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entrance had been red him, 
and was for years unheard of by his 
Irish friends. He had but recently 
returned, and was engaged in the 
humbler, but not less perilous or im- 
portant, department of the mission, to 
excite or organise disaffection to the 
government. 

Before Miles joined the party, Farrell 
and Ryan had nm engaged in a con- 
versation, of which we will rescue some 
portion from oblivion. 

« This great Don that youcame over 
with,” said Farrell, “ I should like to 
have some talk with him, why does he 
not come out among us. There is not 
a fellow here that has sense enough to 
suspect him. Could you not manage 
that I should meet him ?” 

“‘ Not yet, not yet, Buck. You must 
take my word for what you are to 
have. Your commission is as sure as 
this cup of good wine, and,” as he set 
down the empty goblet, “ better Bour- 
deaux I would not look for, where I 
hope to meet you soon, in the Rue St. 
Jacques; but the great Don, as you call 
him, you must give up the thought of 
him. He would make short work of 
all connexion with me, if I were to 
cross him in any of his ways, either of 
being secret or being seen.” 

** Does he see nobody? I’m a rogue 
if I know what to think of him. How 
queer we shall all look if this is a 
scheme to takeusin? Whata picture 
it will be if we are to be all clustered 
in the dock, holding up our hands at 
the bar; and this Don anonymous 
standing up with a name, and a body, 
and an oath, to prove us all traitors to 
his majesty King George II. Such 
thoughts don’t add to one’s conso- 
lation ; but at any rate there’s this com- 
fort for me, curse the guinea I have 
to lose, and there is not kin or kind 
that would think of me on Sunday 
morning if I were to get high hanging 
of a Saturday. Come,” said he after a 
short pause, ‘fill your goblet.” 

“ Buck,” said Ryan with much so- 
lemnity, “ we were boys together, and 
though you have not known me lately, 

ou knew me when neither you nor I 

ad any thought of deceit. Did you 
ever know me to betray the friend 
that irusted in me ?” 

“Don’t take me up too short. Iknow 
a good deal about you, and, curse me, 
if I can remember any thing of you, 
but one devilment or another. I would 
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not like to see you tried, Ryan, by a jury 
of gaugers or proctors, that I know.” 

“* Come, come, you know this, too, 
Buck, that I never betrayed the man 
or boy that trusted in me. Do you 
forget every thing except what was 
done to vermin? Asif God or man 
intended that there should be truth 
or trust between honest fellows and 
such scruff as these. Is not there 
something else that you might demean 
yourself to remember ? Do you forget, 
and it’s like a disgrace to me to remind 
you of it, the orchard of Ballymanus, 
old Neversleep and his mastiff? Do 
you forget that there’s a spot called the 
wood of Cappamurragh; and that 
there’s still to be seen the ‘slippery 
ford’ of Brittas ; ay, and that the court- 
house and the gaol of Clonmel are still 
standing? Can you remember——”’ 

But here his companion broke in 
upon the interrogatories, and stretch- 
ing out his hand, said— 

* Ryan, here’s my hand—you are 
right, | was wrong; you are a true 
man, and I believe you.” 

* So best, Buck Farrell—you ought 
to believe me ; I never betrayed mortal 
that was my friend, or trusted in me— 
in Ireland, I mean. Bad things enough, 
God knows, I have to answer for ; but 
for nothing mean in Ireland. But 
what was it I was going to say? 
Ay——” 

** Fill your glass, my boy, you were 
going to say something about this in- 
visible deponent that such wonderful 
things are told of” 

“ Yes, I was going to say, that a 
truer man, if he is no more than a man, 
and a stauncher friend to the cause, is 
not to be found in Ireland or in Eu- 
rope. You may depend on his word— 
what he says he'll do. If good liquor 
was scarce, I would not give this cup 
of wine to ensure your commission, 
except your own fault or some misfor- 
tune that there’s no guarding against, 
keep you from joining the regiment.” 

“ We'll give him a bumper, boy. 
Here’s Mr. Honorable Without-a- 
name, and may it never be a disgrace 
to him to hide his face, so long as he 
keeps his promise.” 

“I wish, Buck,” said Ryan, “ every 
one of us may be as little afraid or 
ashamed to appear when the timeisright 
for appearing. Are you sure that 
Miles will join us tonight ? He's rather 
late, I think. It is not the ladies, I 
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suppose, that hinder him from com- 
ing.” 

' Miles will be here in good time, 
be sure of that. I know him, and he 
knows me. He knows that he must 
make my promise good, and, besides, 
he knows the liquor is good—never 
fear for Miles. But, for the life of me, 
I cannot find out why you want him. 
To trust a fellow like him—every day 
and night at the beck of Neville of 
Garretstown—as sharp a blade at carv- 
ing out a secret, as any man between 
him and the old one himself. If Miles 
were any thing good for either use or 
ornament, there would be something 
in it—but such a fellow as he.” 

‘As you said to me,” answered 
Ryan, “ I tell you, have no fear about 
him. Don’t you know there are trusts, 
where one gets at the secret he wants, 
and gives no secretin return. I have 
my orders to make my own of Miles. 
You need not expect that he will ever 
mess with you abroad. He joins the so- 
ciety here, he hopes his reward here in 
a grant of Garretstown ; but as to our 
secrets or yours, our plans, our means, 
he knows just as much about them as 
he did last month, or is to know this 
time twelvemonth.” 

The door opened, and with an angry 
visage, the subject of their conversa- 
tion entered. 

** Buck Farrell,” said he, “I want 
to have your advice in the morning, 
say eight o'clock. I feel a little annoyed 
and out of sorts tonight—but don’t ask 
me about it now; hand over the 
flaggon, a pull or two at it will make 
me better company.” 

“TI hope we are not likely to lose 
your good company so soon as the 
report goes,” said Ryan. 

** What report do youmean? Does 
any body say I'm running away ?” 

‘* Not exactly ‘running;’ but people 
say Mr. Neville is about parting with 
Garretstown, and if so, I suppose it is 
not with the intention of remaining 
any where in the neighbourhood.” 

‘I say, Miles,” broke in Farrell, 
‘do you know the reason they give 
for Neville’s leaving Garretstown?” 

*« Reason!” said he, excited and 
alarmed, although endeavouring to 
assume the look and accents of contempt; 
“T rather think that my friend and 
relation knows his own reasons for 
every thing he does, without learning 
them from gossips and hearsay.” 

L 
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* So he may, Miles,” continued the 
Buck, “so he may, and, by all accounts, 
he sees and hears more than his neigh- 
bours. What would you say to his 
leaving Garretstown, because he is so 
tited of having ghosts, apparitions of 
dead men—you understand me—for his 
fellow-lodgers ?”’ 

Miles was, for a moment, a study for 
an artist who would embody vulgar con- 
sternation ; and when he endeavoured 
to man himself, and “struggled for a 
stnile,” its light looked lurid on the 
cadaverous hue and quivering muscles 
of his countenance. 

Bock Farrell regarded him with 
unfeigned astonishment, while, under 
evidently an impression of terror, he 
was incoherently endeavouring to give 
a ludicrous character to the insinuation 
which had so disturbed him; and Ryan 
was listening with a quiet earnestness 
which suffered nothing to be lost, when, 
to the great relief of at least one of 
the party, Monsieur Mesurier, after 
having first discreetly knocked, opened 
the door, and presented himself to his 
guests with a smile of obsequious 
triumph. 

* Messieurs,” said he, “ gentlemen, 
T sall ave de honour to entertain les 
Messieurs toute de suite. I av de lob- 
stere, good, ver, ver good, you sall be 
moch content vid him.” 

“ That will do, old Savory,” cried 
the Buck ; “ but, you cringing rascal, 
why did you not tell us at once, that 

ou had an eatable in your windy har- 
r of a crib? Do you think, because 

we happen to be gay fellows ona spree, 
that we have no souls to be saved, or 
that we would give them up to you, or 
your master below there, down, down, 
you understand me, for your damned 
réti of a poulet, like the fellow in 
the Bible—-Miles, put your Protestant 
Jearning in requisition, was it Isaac or 
Jacob ?—no, that fellow that Jacob took 
in by his flummery, to sell his estate? 
It’s my serious opinion,” said Farrell, 
looking at his companions,‘ that Savory 
is in the pay of the old one. To 
think of the villain’s tempting us as he 
did, and all the while having lobsters. 
Here's my friend, Mr. Miles, that can 
go to heaven easy, that has no Friday 
or fast day in his religion; while 
he is away, you tempt us with your 
forbidden fruit, and now that he’s come 
you find out your lobsters. Shut the 
door, and do you open the window, I'm 
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if he does not fizz in the river when he 
reaches it, or fly off in a flash of fire, 
I'm wrong—I'll confess that I am, no 
more need be said about it.” 

“ That will be a great comfort to 
you, Savory, when you are drowning,” 
sneered Miles. 

Poor Jean looked truly alarmed. 
There was an expression of determi- 
nation which sometimes characterises 
incipient drunkenness, the gravest and 
most inexorable of all for the moment 
it endures, in the face of his accuser ; 
and there was so little thought of the 
value of life in many nocturnal orgies 
of the time, that he apprehended the 
frolic might turntoserious. Heaccord- 
ingly set himself to explain. A new 
caprice started out in Farrell's drunk- 
enness, and with some hiccups and long 
pauses he spoke— 

“ Stop,” cried he, “ I will hear you 
seated. The judge has opened the 
court, every thing must be done in 
legal form ; listen to the charge against 
you. You, Savory-Bit, vintner, smug- 
gler, cheat, Jacobite, and papist, resid- 
ing on the debatable land called the 
New Bridge of Clonmel, stand indicted, 
for that you, not having the fear of God 
before your eyes, but being moved and 
seduced by the instigation of the devil, 
on the night of Thursday, —— of July, 
in the year—what’s the the year, Mr. 
Sheriff?—in the year of our sovereign 
lord the king—I shall fine the clerk 
of the crown for not having almanacks 
in court—the towf clock having 
stricken twelve—did wilfully and felo- 
niously, and of your malice prepense, 
tempt James Farrell, Buck, of Tatter- 
down Lodge, in the parish of Tear- 
away, and county of ‘Tipperary, and 
William Ryan, of the Lord knows 
where, by offering for their several 
mastication certain grilled bones and 
certain broiled kidneys, value—(who 
can tell me the name of a coin base 
enough?—will a maravedi answer ?— 
it must be something to represent the 
fifth of a farthing)—value, the fifth of 
a farthing, and price four shillings and 
sixpence ; and this temptation did offer, 
knowing that the same James Farrell, 
Buck, and William Ryan, Stroller, were 
members of the holy Catholic Church, 
and were both in charge of souls, 
which Father Molony refuses to save, 
except on condition that the fasts of 
the churchare duly kept ; and this temp- 
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tation did offer, wilfully concealing 
certain luxuries proper for fasting on, 
known by the name of lobsters. How 
say you, Savory- Bit, or any other name 
you better like—are you guilty or not 
guilty of the crime or charge in this 
indictment laid against you?” 

Monsieur Jean stared, not imme- 
diately discerning whether his self- 
constituted judge wished for a serious 
answer, or would prefer a smile as the 
acknowledgment of his condescension 
in attempting to enact facetiousness. 

“Prisoner,” said Ryan, “you are 
to answer not guilty.” 

“ Not guilty, sare, mi lor,” said the 
bewildered restorateur. 

“Not guilty!” repeated Farrell, 
“the rogue’s plea always—a strong 
proof against you. How will you be 
tried?” 

“1 humbly move the court,” said 
Ryan, “in behalf of the prisoner ; he 
cannot be tried—he is an alien, and is 
entitled to what he cannot have—a 
jury composed in part of his own 
countrymen.” 

« Prisoner,” said Farrell, “ you hear 
what your counsel, learned in the 
breaking of the law, has thought 
po to say ; you cannot have a trial 
y your peers ; your country condemns 
ou. What have you to say, that 
judgment and sentence of expulsion 
from that open window, and immersion 
into the water beneath, shall not be 
pronounced upon you?” 

“Throw yourself on the mercy of 
the court, Savory,” said his counsel, 
“and tell your story, if you have any 
thing to say in your defence.” 

Thus adjured, Monsieur Jean, in 
the composite language familiar to 
him, told his tale. The judge listened 
with drunken gravity, consulted with 
his learned brothers after hearing the 
defence, and then pronounced the 
culprit, if not acquitted, pardoned. 

“ Savory,” said he, “you are ac- 
quitted — pardoned- I ought to say; 
but you must be punished in your 
subordinate ; ‘tis the way we all 
take in this happy country — the 
cadger must suffer in his beast. Why 
did he pass your door of a Friday 
night without asking what gay fel- 
lows were in want of a fasting sup- 
per? He must ‘suffer ; his garran 
shall go where we were going to send 

ou; Savory. I will teach the two 
rutes to have better manners in future.” 
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Ryan energetically remonstrated 
against the brutal and wanton cruelty, 
but without effect ; the doggedness of © 
Miles, and Farrell's drunkenness, com- 
bined, and proved too strong for him. 

The poor animal was standing pa- 
tiently on the bridge when the hot- 
brained party rushed out to seize him. 
The noise soon brought from the ad- 
jacent parts of the town many whom 
it disturbed, and many curious to see 
what mad prank was to be played by 
Savory-Bit’s customers. It brought 
others, too, who came, armed with all 
the authority which law could give, to 
quell it. 

As soon as the cadger had found 
words to make his complaint, the de- 
frauded civic functionary took mea- 
sures to redress the poor man’s wrong, 
and to avenge his own disappointment. 
He called together such constables as 
could be procured in the emergency, 
and summoning off the military guard 
as many soldiers as could be spared 
him, placed himself in the centre of 
the party, and, preceded and attended 
by men bearing lanterns, set out in 
quest of the fugitive horse, and of the 
delinquents by whom the animal had 
been decoyed. After some time the 
noise on the bridge became a direction 
to the party, and they came up ata 
moment when the passion for wicked 
fun had had a victory over the antago- 
nist principle, and nothing withstood 
the mischievous will of the rioters, 
except the resistance, active and pas- 
sive, of the wretched animal they tor- 
mented. At first, in the crowd at- 
tracted to them by their noise, there 
were some who remonstrated with and 
even opposed them; but the passion 
for mischief, and the curiosity to wit- 
ness the experiment of what the horse 
could do when precipitated into the 
river, prevailed over the inert charity 
which would advise better things, and 
voices were soon to be heard calling 
out, as, in the wantonness of their crtiel 
sport, one and another biped succeeded 
in finding out a spot from which the 
four-footed brute could be more con- 
veniently precipitated. 

Things were “en train” for the 
catastrophe when the mayor arrived, 
and gave a new turn to the frenzy of 
the moment. The worshipful magis- 
trate and his party advanced boldly 
into the throng, and meeting resistance 
where they demanded submission, pro- 
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ceeded to arrest the ringleaders in the 
tumult. Many had left the bridge on 
the approach of the civic authorities, 
but sufficient numbers remained to 
carve out work for them. 

In an instant the lanterns were 
flung over the bridge to serve as float- 
ing lights on the alarmed waters; a 
hand-to-hand melée commenced in the 
dark—to which the eyes of the lawless 
had been somewhat more inured than 
those of the officials of law; and had 
the conflict been left to the arbitrari- 
ment of the parties who first engaged, 
the Buck's cause would have been suc- 
cessful. 

But, alas for the poetry of theadven- 
ture, numbers came in aid of law. 
The town was presently alarmed, the 
main-guard turned out, a detachment 
of light-horse, ever prepared for sud- 
den tumult, was in motion ; gentlemen 
hastened from the festivities of the 
night, and good citizens were on the 
alert to do their devoirs manfully. 
In a space of time much shorter than 
might have been anticipated, the mayor 

nd his beaten supporters had friends 
to the rescue, and lawlessness found 
that it had ill-luck. 

The appearance of the bridge and 
places adjacent was now extremely 
ag gee all was in a blaze of light 

om the numerous torches, of which 
the necessities and habits of the times 
caused a supply to be ever at hand 
for those who were called out to meet 
any nocturnal danger or disorder. 
On the bridge, a party of horsemen, 
with their accoutrements, carbines, 
holster-pistols, and long heavy swords, 
were eminently conspicuous ; the com- 
batants of the previous moment stood 

apart; the mayor, who had behaved 
dou htily, although not very capable 
of doing much harm to an adversary, 
was bareheaded and in dishevelled and 
torn robes, but unwounded. A few of 
his party had got broken heads in the 
conflict, and one or two had not yet 
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arisen from a somewhat too violent 
prostration. On the other hand was 
a crowd of their opponents ; strongly 
marked among them some hardy coal- 
porters and boatmen, their heads bare, 
their faces professionally grimed, and 
their torn shirts the only covering, 
except loose trowsers, in which they 
appeared, showing pia arms and 
hands still holding the bludgeons or 
broken pieces of oars with which they 
had combated. Near them were visible 
for a moment other forms—those of 
Buck Farrell and his two companions, 
but in a moment they had turned to 
fly. The mayor retained his pre- 
sence of mind throughout {the whole 
affair, and the instant the light had 
risen upon the disorder, his eye fell on 
the form of Ryan. 

* Seize that man first,” cried he-—— 
“that felon with the scarred face— 
five pounds for him. He assaulted 
my worship, and blinded me with a hat 
down over my eyes. Seize him,” cried 
the little fat dignitary more passion- 
ately, as Ryan and his companions 
hastened away—*“ dead or alive, bring 
him before my worship.” 

Before half this sentence was uttered, 
the three had fled, and the dragoons 
were in pursuit. It might seem that 
the race was unequal, but, in truth, 
such were the impediments of the 
road, the advantage was with the 
pedestrians. 

*‘ Halt,” cried one of the pursuers, 
“ or we fire.” 

The fugitives did not halt, and one 
pistol was discharged; another, and 
another, and another, at first without 
aim, but at last with effect. One of 
the runaways dropped; it was he who 
bore the scarred, not charmed, visage. 
When he was secured, the pursuit of 
his companions was discontinued. He 
had been shot through the leg, and 
was soon, with the other prisoners 
made on the bridge, in the security of 
the Clommel gaol. 


CHAPTER VIIl.—THE NIGHT-SCHOOL. 


* And still they pared, me still the wonder 
That o 


small head 


grew, 
one wants all a knew. 
But passed is all his a 


Where many a time he triumphed. is forge.” a 
werted Village. 


On the evening of the day which fol- 
lowed this nocturnal tumult, Mr. De- 
rinzy, who was always accessible to 


his tenantry, was summoned from the 
dinner-table of the grand-jury to a 
conference with Ryan’s mother. 


She 
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had passed the day in vain efforts to 
effect her son’s liberation, and now 
applied to Mr. Derinzy, whose bene- 
volence towards all dependent on him 
was universally acknowledged. Added 
to the anxiety caused by the son in 
prison,there was much solicitude felt for 
the youth, his brother, whose giddiness 
was the indirect cause of his arrest. 
Clonmel in its excitement was not safe 
for him, nor even his father’s house, 
although at some little distance from 
the town. This anxiety Mr. Derinzy 
had the power of relieving, and he 
quieted the mother's fears by an inti- 
mation of his purpose, and by an as- 
surance that no exertion on his part 
should be wanting to procure her son's 
release from prison. 

When he returned to the dining- 
room, he explained to Carleton, who, 
as his guest, was one of the company, 
the cause of his absence ; and added, 
that he was about to leave him again, 
“unless,” said he, “ you have a curi- 
osity to see one of those schools 
which our laws prohibit, and where, 
through the connivance of those by 
whom law is administered, Roman Ca- 
tholics receive instruction.” 

Carleton expressed a strong desire 
to accompany his friend, and in due 
time was pacing the streets with him 
towards the academy of Mr. Joseph 
Corcoran. 

It is not amiss to observe, that Mr. 
Derinzy’s excuses for leaving the com- 
pany earlier than it was usual for a 
oreman of the grand-jury to retire, 
were favourably accepted. It was 
enough for him to say that a matter in 
which one of his tenants was seriously 
concerned, demanded his attention. 
The paramount authority of such a 
claim was instantly admitted. 

As the friends walked on, one and 
another youth, or rather man, passed 
them, whom Mr. Derinzy detected by 
the pile of books which each carried 
under his arm, and by some little pe- 
culiarity of gait and costume, as eléves 
of that learned professor. 

“ These,” said he, “are wending 
their way to the academy. They will 
a as guides, if we keep them in 
sight.” 

Re What do they learn at their night- 
schools, these sturdy youths ?” asked 
Carleton. 

“ The Humanities,” replied Mr. De- 
rinzy, “the Latin Classics, the Litere 
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Humaniores. Poor fellows! Many of 
them who come from a distance to 
receive instruction here, and obtain 
accommodation in farmers’ houses in 
the neighbourhood, lend their aid 
during workday hours to the labours 
of the field, and give their myer em 
evenings late enough to be called, as 
indeed they are, nights—to fields, where 
for several of them no corn grows.” 

“Ts it the fact, that you have many 
schools where the dead languages are 
taught to pupils such as those you 
speak of ?” 

“‘ Many, very many, where Latin is 
taught, better, I have no doubt, than 
English. When duly prepared, the 
pupils wend their way to Louvain or 
Lisbon, Salamanca or Paris, some 
one of the colleges where Irish stu- 
dents are received and prepared for 
the Romish priesthood. I have heard 
of instances in which they have been 
admitted to orders before leaving this 
country, and have maintained them- 
selves while completing their studies 
in a continental seminary, by perform- 
ing ecclesiastical duties, for which 
they were remunerated. The teacher 
whose school we are about to visit, 
was candidate for a bourse in a col- 
lege, to which my father could have 
procured him an appointment; but 
the bishop refused to sign a certificate 
for him. I remember, when a child, 
accompanying my father, who hoped to 
mollify the old gentleman, but all his 
efforts were vain. It was a strange 
scene. We rode up a narrow moun- 
tain-way to a rude and small house, 
scarcely better than that of an ordi- 
nary peasant—such was the condition 
of the Church of Rome at that day— 
and were received by its occupant, the 
bishop, with a stately courtesy that 
would scarcely be out of place in a 
court. He was a tall, stern, bony- 
looking man, with nothing of dress 
about him, except a well-ordered wig. 
For the rest, over very rusty and 
coarse habiliments, he had fastened b 
a single button at his throat, and wit! 
its sleeves hanging loose, a large rough- 
looking great coat. He entered into 
conversation very freely, and seemed 
as by an opportunity of reviving 

is recollections of Paris and Rome ; 
but neither his remembrances nor his 
regard for my father, had the looked- 
for effect uponhim. Youngas I was, 
his manner, as he pronounced an ulti- 
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matum upon the affair, left his con- 
cluding observation indelibly stamped 
upon my memory. 

**¢ At most,’ said my father, ‘ you 
will admit that Corcoran’s offence was 
nothing more than a youthful folly. 
The worst that can be said of it is, 
that it was an indiscretion.’ 

“<Sir,’ said the stern old man, 
‘there are communities, and ours is 
one of them, in which that is, if not 
the worst that can be said of an of- 
fence, a most serious aggravation of 
it. It is with me the unpardonable 
vice, The youth who was capable, in 
Corcoran’s circumstances, of commit- 
ing an indiscretion, is not fit for the 
mission in Ireland.’ 

“ My father was obliged to return 
unsuccessful, and poor Corcoran, in- 
stead of becoming a priest, had to be- 
take himself to the office of shaping 
out the blocks from which priests 
are to. be made (‘ Deus inde,’ you 
know). But here we are arrived,” 


said he, as they reached an open 
doorway, and heard from above a 
buzzing noise, which seemed to de- 
note the progress of literary labours. 

Sispage this noise, or rather above 


it, could be heard a voice of command. 

« Listen!” said Mr. Derinzy ; “ the 
master is discoursing some point of 
war—ay, he is tracing out a camp.” 

For some time they listened to a 
discourse on ancient encampments, the 
comparative advantages of the circu- 
lar form and the square, the distribu- 
tion of the various parts, the industry 
of Roman soldiers in encamping, and 
the changes’ introduced towards the 
decline of the empire. It appeared 
that the verbal description was aided 
by a me traced on the floor as he 

ed. 

The lecture ceased, and while Mr. 
Derinzy and Carleton ascended a steep 
and narrow staircase, the voice of the 
schoolmaster called out, “ Horatius 
Flaccus!” and was responded to by 
the shuffling of sundry heavily-shod feet 
proceeding from various points of the 
room towards the point from whence 
the voice issued. 

“T am not sorry,” said Mr. De- 
rinzy, “ that you have an opportunity 
of hearing a class at an Irish hedge- 
school. It may serve to give you a new 
idea of scholarship, not the most or- 
thodox certainly.” 

The garret, or loft, into which they 
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entered, exhibited a specimen of what 
has been named, in more modern 
times, pursuit of learning under diffi- 
culties. Not fewer than fifty persons 
of various ages, none perhaps under 
fifteen, most of them in the dress of 
peasants, or in garments manifestly 
not primarily designed for the wearer, 
were to be seen seated at the skeletons 
of rickety desks, and intently study- 
ing. Some were lighted in their 
labours by small candles stuck against 
the wall, some had their lights in po- 
tatoes or pieces of turf which they 
had bored for the purpose, and some, 
of more careful habits and more me- 
chanical talents, had constructed little 
lanterns, or shades, of ‘paper, which 
protected their emaciated luminaries 
from wandering currents of air, and 
concentrated their gleams upon the 
book which was the subject of study. 

The master, who was seated at a 
small table in aremote corner, as soon 
as he became aware of the entrance 
of visitors, arose to salute them. His 
attire seemed to be a species of half- 
mourning for the lost hopes of 
youth. The garments were all of a 
drab colour, but decorated with black 
horn buttons, which were, upon the 
coat, of the largest dimensions. His 
stockings, which joined the nether 
garment at the knee, were black 
worsted, and his shoes were clasped 
with broad silver buckles. There 
were three rows of curls in his un- 
powdered wig, and when he arose, he 
supported his steps, halting a little on 
the right leg, with a cane headed in 
horn. He was about sixty years of 
age, had quick grey eyes, anda subdued 
ruddiness on his cheek that could not 
be called florid. He was thin, and 
not tall, but had that air of pro- 
fessional dignity acquired by habits 
of undisputed command. Such, in his 
outward appearance, was Mr. Joseph 
Corcoran. 

“ Your most obadient humble sar- 
vant, genteels,” said he, bowing cere- 
moniously to the party as they entered. 

They duly returned the cauines Mr. 
Derinzy, with the greeting of an old 
acquaintance. 

« My friend, Mr. Carleton,” he 
added, “has heard of your school. I 
was sure you would admit of his having 
an opportunity of knowing something 
more than mere report of it.” 

“If it will plaise his honour,” re- 
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plied the master, “to investigate the 
acquisitions of my young students in 
their humanities—I humbly presume, 
sir,” turning to Carleton, “ you will 
not pranounce them unlettered or un- 
cultivated—indoctos aut incultos.” 

* By no means, Mr. Corcoran,” 
said Carleton; “I would not inter- 
rupt you. You were, I imagine, in 
the act of instructing aclass. If you 
will permit me, I shall have much 
pleasure in being a hearer.” 

“Sir, at your command,” and he 
bowed again lowly but statelily. « It 
is the best of breeding to show our 
shupariors that we believe the com- 
minication of their lips to be of a 
similitude with the thoughts in their 
mind, and to do the thing they require 
seene ambagibus, without excuses or 
circumlocutions.” 

He had advanced into the centre of 
the room, and now returned, leading the 
new visitants within the circle formed 
by the class, while a stillness, remark- 
able from its contrast to the busy 
sounds of labour it succeeded, spread 
over every part of the school, and 
glances of earnestness and respect 
pursued the procession, which the mas- 
ter—in the opinion of his pupils, a 
master-spirit of the age—conducted to 
his tripod or tribunal. 

“ Young academicians, gentlemen,” 
said he, introducing hisclass. ‘ Boys, 
do yeer best endayyours. Here is an 
honourable gentleman from England, 
that heerd of ye, and he is come to 
see which is the best—yeer character, 
or yeerselves. Incipe.” 

The youth to whom he nodded, 
read with a sonorous voice, but with 
little regard to prosody— 

* Quim veerum aut haroa leera vel acree, 

Tebia shumes celebrare Cleeo, 
Quim Daum—cujus recinet jocosa. 
Nomen imago,” $c. 

When a translation into the English 
fashionable at country schools in Ire- 
land ninety years ago, had been made 
by the class in general—the master 
said— 

“How many of ye, boys, have 
made an endayvour to improve the 
consthur, by elevating it—which of ye 
are the poets?” 

In answer, four or five boys—young 
men, rather—held up rude heavy 
slates, that might almost be termed 
flags. The master, turning to Carle- 
ton, said— 


“ Once every week, sir, I encou- 
rage these youths to the bouldness of 
rendering some lines of the poet into 
a poetical form. Will it plaise you to 
hear them? The whole class remains 
for such observations as my poor janius 
capacitates me to deliver, but only a 
few have the injanium et os magna 
sonaturum.” 

Carleton expressed his desire, cour- 
teously, to hear the more select pupils ; 
and the master made a sign to a boy, 
who began in a tone of mingled brogue 
and song— 


“ What man—what haro—or what god?” 


* Laive off, Mr. Carmody,” cried 
the master ; “ do you think that I can 
tolerate you in such irreverence? Do 
you think that I can allow you to be 
shuffling men, and haroes, and gods, 
so promiscuous—like a deck of dirty 
cards, without dignity or distinction? 
As if I was to put these honourable 
gintlemen into a concatenation with 
the likes of you. Don’t you persaive 
how the author demains himself? 
* What man, or haro?’ cries he, and 
then he writes two elegant lines about 
the muse and her musical instruments. 
Then, whin he, as one may say, has 
got over his timidity, and his courage 
is grew sthrong—then he adyentures 
to up and spake of the divinities—and 
obsarve how he does it—jist in two 
words, guim Daum. ‘That's the raal 
climax, That's the proper reverence 
for what’s great. Heffernan, how is 
your verse done?” 

A second youth commeneed, a little 
more timidly than his predécessor— 


“ What man is there— 
What valiant hare— 
O wilt thou, Clie——" 


* That won't do, Mr. Heffernan— 
you're a disgrace to your name, and 
to the school. ‘ What valiant hare!’ 
Is that like the author? For shame. 
It’s worse than forgery. Horatius 
Flaccus wasn't the man to.make a hare 
of a haro, be quartering him into two 
halves. Do you go on, O'Leary.” 


“What man of might—what buried wight——” 


“Where did you find that word 
* wight,’ O'Leary >” 

“In Don Bellianis, of Greece, sir, 
or the honour of chivalry,” said the 
youth. 
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« Well, lad, take my advice, and 
never borry a word, without larning 
the maning of it. The word ‘ wight’ 
manes a living thing. It does not 
limit itself into a correspondance with 
* veerum,’ but applies aiqually to ani- 
mals of every description. But, I'll 
tell you what it does not apply to—to 
any thing, whether man or baste, that’s 
berrid—at laste, it does not apply to 
any thing that’s dead. It comes from 
veevere or veeventia. The double U 
is only the form the Jarmans and 
Saxons pronounce the V in. When 
I was visiting Trinity College, Dublin, 
gintlemen,” said he, turning to Carle- 
ton and his companion, “and the 
librarian did me the honour to show 
me the books, I saw an ould English 
Bible that had the word ‘ wights,’ 
instead of ‘ bastes,’ as it is in other 
Bibles—as a correspondance for the 
word zoa, living things—so that you, 
Heffernan, see what your translation 
manes—‘ what crayture buried alive.’ ” 

“ Mr. Corcoran, may I speak with 

ou apart, for a moment?” said Mr. 
erinzy—“ I regret to interrupt you, 
but business——” 

The schoolmaster bowed with his 
usual ceremonious composure—* I 
wait your commands, sir,” following 
the gentleman to the door of the 
apartment. 

« Pray, how does your pupil, Ar- 
chibald Ryan, conduct himself? He 
is son to a tenant of mine, whom I 
value, and I wish to withdraw the lad 
for afew days from your care—but, 
first, I wish to know his character.” 

“He is a good youth, sir, and 
injanuous—a little too much given to 
the sports of youth. God keep them 
from harming him,” added the poor 
man with a sigh, “but he minds his 
studies. Your honour heard him con- 
sthur—the slight, comely youth, to the 
right—the last but one.” 

* On the whole, then, you think 
him a well-behaved lad?” 

* And of good prenciples, too, Mr. 
Derinzy.” 

After some further conversation, 
the two parties returned to the table, 
and the schoolmaster called on 
« Archibald Ryan.” 

« This; is our man,” said Mr. De- 
rinzy, in a whisper to Carleton, point- 
ing his attention to Ryan, a slight, 
active-looking youth, handsome in 
features and figure, with a counte- 
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nance in which a lurking spirit of 
frolic and fun was to seen, under 
an air of some little bashfulness and 
timidity. The youth began— 


“ What valiant man——" 


and then paused, and looked up. 
“ Perge, puer,” said the master, “I 
do not object to the epithet.” 


“ What valiant man, 
What haro gone——”" 


“If you intend that for a rhyme, 
tis a mistake—but, go on.” 


**O Clio, wilt thou praise, 
On pipe, or lyre, 
With sowl of fire——” 


** There is no ‘sowl of fire’ in the 
original. The author spakes of the 
character of the instruments, not about 
the passion of a muse.” 

« May I change, sir?” said the boy. 

Mr. Corcoran nodded. 


“ With pipe-note shrill, 
Or harp’s proud thrill, 
In wide resounding lays. 


Il. 
“ What haughty Don, 
Thro’ Helicon 
’s deep shades wilt thou proclaim— 
While aycho flighty, 
From Pindus mighty——”" 


“* Rayther a long aycho,” muttered 
Mr. Corcoran—“ but, proceed.” 


“ Chants back the lauded name.” 


Itt. 
“ What name of God——”" 


“ Perge, boy—‘name of God’—I do 
not object.” 


“ What name of God, 
Shall make them nod, 
The groves of Hamus cowld, 
That left their place, 
In rambling race, 
To folly sweet tunes of ould.” 


“ That word ‘folly’ should be 


‘ follow,’ Ryan.” 


Iv. 
“ Oh, would Orphius 

Arise, and play us 

The necromantic strain, 
That put a sowle in every tree, 
And on rivers flowing free, 
On the winds that fleeter be, 

Laid its music for a chain.” 


“ There's no sich petition as yours 
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in the author, Mr. Ryan. Horatius 
didn’t want to have sich a rival as 
Orphaus near him.—Ha, ha, ha.—But, 
I would be glad, now, to have a rayson 
from you for some of your expressions. 
Why do you begin ‘what valiant 
man?’ There is no valiant in the 
author.” 

“It is 
veerum.” 

“ Right, Mr. Ryan—the differentia 
essentialis of homo is rayson ; the diffe- 
rentia of ver is valiour. And so,in a 
dialogue between St. Patrick and 
O’Sheen, as it is related by an ould 
monk, when the saint is using his 
endayvours to explain the Christhin 
doctrine, and to show him the sinse of 
being paceful and humane, because 
God made O’Sheen’s inimies, as well 
as himself; says O’Sheen—says he— 
*I am something betther than God 
made me.’ ‘ How is that?’ asks the 
saint. And O’Sheen answers, ‘ Quim 
hominem Daus bellum fecit verum.’ 
Because, you see, ‘tis in war men 
become habitiated to all sorts of dan- 
gers and darings, and come to take 
their pleasure in them. The Graycians 
had their two names, anthropos and 
aner. The Romans their two, homo 
and vir, The English only one, man— 
I suppose, sir,” bowing to Carleton— 
“ because courage is a common quality 
of your countrymen—and ye expect, 
that when there’s the sowl and the 
rayson of the human spacies, there 
ought to be, to the boot of it, the 
valiour that makes a man.” 

‘* On this principle,” said Carleton, 
“ your language ought to be equally 
parsimonious with ours.” 

After a minute’s pause, Corcoran 
bowed lowly, and said, 

«Perhaps we could spacify something 
consentaneous in the Irish tongue; 
but our day is dark—is dark,” said the 
old man, waving his head with a sigh, 
and muttering almost unconsciously, 


contained in the word 


“* Divum inclementia dura 
Has evertit opes sternitique culmina Trojw.' 


Fennesy, what name does the author 
give to aycho ?” 

“He calls it imago, sir,—Imago 
jocosa.” 

“ Ay, sir, an image of the voice—an 
image of air : like as wather reflects an 
image of things that may be seen. I 
don’t considher your version, Mr. 
Ryan, of the word jocosa, to be 
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quite litheral. Jocosa does not mane 
¢ flighty ;’ it manes merry. Just as if 
aycho was to be mocking, but not 
maliciously, the spaker, when it repates 
his words. There is an ould proverb, 
‘A joke brakes no bones ;’ as much 
as to say, that it’s taking a liberty, 
but taking it in a manner not to give 
sarious offence. Take my advice, boys, 
it’s a dangerous thing to be meddling 
in jokes. Nobody ought to thry it 
that hasn’t nice manners and good 
sinse. Some says that nothing but 
words or sounds ought to be called a 
joke, for they say the word comes 
from the Greek iakos, which signifies 
sound or noise. At any rate, I'd ad- 
vise ye all never to thry worse jokes ; 
such, Mr. Heffernan, as putting live 
rats and mice into one another’s poc- 
kets ; or taching little dogs, O'Leary, 
to bite the legs of chairmen in the 
streets; or other follies that I won’t 
mention now. All J want ye to ob- 
sarve is, that nobody that hasn’t the 
nicest of manners, and the best of 
breeding, is of a capacity to practise 
a joke. The author calls aycho an 
image. It is to be obsarved that the 
image of an indiveedial differs from a 
similitude of him. Many things may 
have a likeness—by accident; they 
may be like in some parts, and diffe- 
rent in others. An image is intended 
to be like in every part. An ould 
author says, that body is the shadow 
of God (an expression that has more 
wisdom in it, maybe, than ye can yet 
discover) ; sow] is in his likeness ; and 
— in his image. Ryan, you said, 
‘ what name of God’—do you know any 
thing very much to be remembered 
consarning the holy name?” 

“TI do not remimber,” said the 
youth. 

* In the prencipal languages of the 
ancients, a name for God is to be 
found composed of four letthers. 
Thus Marsilius Fiscinus obsarves, that 
the Zgyptians, the Persians, the Sy- 
rians, the Majee, the Greeks, the 
Arabians, and many other nations and 
communities, as well as the Romans, 
had aitche of them, a name of neither 
less or more than the four letthers. 
It is still more wonderful that in the 
Hebrew tongue every letther is a vowel 
—denoting that every element in the 
word is independent, having a capacity 
to sound of itself. A rayson is con- 
saved for the consthruction of the 
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name—namely, that it was to rapre- 
sent the constitution of things; which 
are composed of being, essence, act, 
and power ; and the nature of bodies, 
ge made up of fire, air, ayrth, 
and wather. For, as it is said, the 
extarnal things that damonstrate God, 
come from the world to our senses, 
from our senses to the mind, and the 
thought that’s consaved in the mind 
is born, a body may say, into a lan- 
guage; and as the demonstration of 
God was resaved from four elements, 
the mind, bee its natheral instincts, 
uses four elements of speech in invent- 
ing a name for him.” 

This speech was evidently designed 
for the visitors, rather than for the 
class. The old man could be detected 
in various side glances towards them 
as he spoke it; and at the conclusion, 
as if to apologize for so much inappro- 
priate matter, he addressed himself to 
Carleton, and said, 

“In my airly years, sir, my studies 
were more comprehensive, although 
not promeescuous, than might be ex- 
pected from a poor pedagogue. It 
was my ambition to be a priest of the 
Catholic church ; but I was not found 
worthy—I was not found worthy: I 
was led astray; and ’tis my pinance— 
God give me stringth to bear it like 
a Christhin—instead of becoming an 
ecclesiastic myself, to prepare better 
subjects for that holy state—veece cotis 
Sungar,” concluded he, with a sigh. 
* Ryan,” he resumed, *‘ how does the 
Irish language help to explain the 
story of Orphius making the threes 
obey him?” 

“I never heerd tell, sir.” 

“In the Bobel-Loth and the Beth- 
Luis; Mion, the ouldest alphabets 
that exist, every letther is the name 
of a three. Now, as to what 
place Orphaus belonged to, there’s 
various opinions. Some say one 
thing, and.some another. For my 
part, I would not directly spacify 
what counthry he was of; an’ as for 
saying that his raal name was O’Raf- 
ferty, that’s a thing that I wouldn't 
be positive of; only I'd say this, that 
it’s as raysonable an explanation of the 
word as is commonly gave for it; just 
as near it as the Syrian araph, or 
the Hebrew word either, that’s con- 
jectured for the root it comes from. 
More-by-token, the O’Rafferties were 
fond of a good song themselves, and 
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they wor good subjects too for a song ; 
and besides,” continued he, with a smile 
and a twinkle, as if conscious that he 
was coasting round the ridiculous, 
o ovens one knows that if they did 
not call for the threes to follow them, 
they were good warrants, especially 
the lads of Killballyoleatherem, to cut 
down a three when they wanted one, 
and to handle a stout sapling or shille- 
lagh, in fair or patthern, where such 
a little implement would be a con- 
vanience, And if they did not make 
the threes folly them—lI beg pardon, 
follow, I should say—lI’ll be bail they 
made them clear the way for them, 
and follow others that went fast 
enough before them. 

“But this is what the critics call a 
digression. Wherever Orphaus came 
from, he was a great poet and a great 
orathur, and some think that he in- 
vinted he alphabet ; but, at any rate, 
he had such a power of speech that it 
was said of him that all the elements 
of language were at his command. 
And so the Graycians got hould of the 
story in their thrade with Ireland, or 
maybe coming to resaive insthruction 
here; and whin it came to be forgot 
what the Irish alphabet meant, it was 
thought to be a wood of raal_ threes, 
and so the story was composed. I 
sometimes tell my scholars, Mr. De- 
rinzy, that they ought to take a lesson 
from the alphabet, when they find that 
the first letter of it manes the birch— 
that’s what institutes well into the 
humanities.” 

Mr, Derinzy had been for some 
times anxious to depart, and now, 
hearing the military tread of a patrol, 
as a guard passed the door, made 
an observation upon the lateness of 
the hour, and prepared to take his 
leave. The class was dismissed, with 
the exception of Ryan, from whom an 
account of his share in the last night’s 
exploit was received, and who heard, 
with much good-humoured resigna- 
tion, being yet in ignorance of his 
brother’s arrest, the intelligence that 
he was to have an improvised vaca- 
tion for a few days, until the distur- 
bance he had caused was forgotten. 

The gentlemen, in the act of de- 
parting, made some complimentar 
remarks to the schoolmaster, which 
he received thankfully, yet as his due. 

“ We are no great things of Gray- 
cians, gentlemen,” said he ; “ but for 
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the humanities of the Latin tongue, 
and the translating the grand language 
of the Romans into English, which 
will not be derogatory to it, I would 
not be afeard to match the boys of 
this seminary with others. More I 
will not say ; modesty is more becom- 
ing than arrogance.” 

‘TI can assure you,’ said Carleton, 
“T have felt no little interest in what 
T have witnessed in your school. There 
is, however, one thing which I do not 
very well understand—your principles 
of prosody: you do not pronounce 
Latin as we do. My notions of the 
quantity of syllables have been a good 
deal confounded.” 

** And peradventure, sir, we may be 
inerror. There are things which we 
do not study with the same care as 
English scholars. We investigate the 
quality of an author’s works, and 
judge little by the quantity. You'll 
pardon my facetiousness, I humbly 
hope, sir,” said the old man, a little— 
a very little—provoked, as if no lan- 
guage but that of praise had been 
familiar to him. 

* But do you not think that prosody 
ought to be studied ?” 

“ Surely, sir. It’s an especial good 
help for them that have not an ear 
for music. 'Tis good indeed for every 
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student in the humanities. But what 
surprises me entirely in the English— 
that are such great scholars—is the 
way they pronounce the Latin vowels. 
There was a master here the day be- 
fore yesterday, who recited various 
strophes of the stately Romans. May 
I never distinguish myself for devo- 
tion to the relics of great men, if I 
did not think while | was attending 
to him that I was in the lower world, 
as Virgilius describes it, listening to 
the vox exilis of the men that spoke 
thundher, as one may say, while they 
were alive.” 

Carleton and Mr. Derinzy took leave 
of the schoolmaster—leaving him the 
delight of his prepossession ; benevo- 
lently unwilling to dissipate a delusion 
like his. The honour of English 
scholarship was not vitally concerned 
in silencing the poor man, and Carle- 
ton remembered the complaint of the 
madman reduced to sanity of mind, 


“ Pol me occidistis amici.” 


He therefore discontinued the discus- 
sion ; and begging leave to make an 
offering which was to be laid out in 
the purchase of prizes, he saluted the 
old man with kindly courtesy, and 
took his leave. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE LATE WILLIAM TAYLOR OF NORWICH.* 


Tuts is an exceedingly interesting 
book. A new edition of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s book on English Synonymes 
having been projected, it was intended 
to preface it with an introductory me- 
moir. Though the incidents of Mr. 
Taylor's life were few and unimpor- 
tant, yet the circumstance of his having 
kept up a regular correspondence with 
Southey for many years, and the fact 
that Southey had no objection to the 

ublication of his own letters as well as 
Grsler'e, wore strong temptations to his 
biographer, Mr. Robberds, to extend his 
original design. It is probable that few 
persons ever exercised a greater influ- 
ence in society than Taylor, though his 
very name was unknown beyond the 
circle of his Norwich friends, and a 
few publishers connected with periodi- 
eal literature. His biographer justly 
claims for him the praise of having 
originated the style of review, which 
does something more than merely ana- 
lyze a new publication. Indeed we 
think Taylor's reviews, which preserve 
a medium between the old good-for- 
nothing notices of new books and the 
ambitious essays of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly, very much better than 
either. He seems honestly to have 
studied the volume before him, and in 
most instances brought to his task in- 
formation much greater than that of 
the author he was reviewing. This 
was given freely and unaffectedly ; for 
Taylor's peculiarities of thought and 
of style proceeded from depth of 
thought, and never from affectation. 
His reviews deserve to be studied, and 
a very valuable part of the volumes 
before us is the mention of his various 
articles in the Annual and Monthly 
Review. It renders the book a useful 
index to the best papers in these pub- 
lications. Taylor, in the course of 
his labours as reviewer, gave accounts 
of several German publications. These 
he afterwards collected into an ill- 


arranged, unfinished, strange book, 
called the “Survey of German Poetry.” 
He was the first who called the public 
attention to the subject of German lite- 
rature ; and probably did more to create 
a taste for that study than any who 
has followed him. 

William Taylor was an only child. 
He was born at Norwich on the 7th of 
November, 1765. He once said play- 
fully, “ If ever I write my own life I 
shail commence it in the following 
grandiloquent manner: Like Plato, 
like Sir Isaac Newton, like Frederick 
Leopold Count Stolberg, I was born 
on the 7th of November; and like 
Mr. Opie and Sir James Edward 
Smith, I was baptized by the Rev. 
Samuel Bourn, then the Presbyterian 
minister of the Octagon Chapel at 
Norwich.” His father was a manu- 
facturer, engaged principally in the 
export trade, and particular attention 
was paid to William's acquiring early 
a perfect knowledge of the languages 
most used in the foreign correspon- 
dence of the house. His first instructor 
was the Rev. John Bruckner, pastor 
of the French and Dutch Protestant 
churches at Norwich. It is probable 
that Brucknor’s habits of thought in- 
fluenced his young pupil, for among 
his works one was “ Observations on 
the Diversions of Purley.” Studies 
conducted under the care of such a 
master were not unlikely to lead to 
Taylor's work on English Synonymes. 

On leaving Brucknor, Taylor was 
entered as a boarder at the academy 
established at Palgrave by the Rev. 
R. Barbauld. Here he learned Latin 
and Greek, with less attention to pro- 
sody than at most English schools. 
The school, however, was no doubt an 
excellent one; and among the most 
valuable parts of the instruction re- 
ceived, were lessons in English com- 
position from Mrs. Barbauld. 

At this school he became acquainted 
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with Sayers, whose poems, though 
never very popular, have been not 
without permanent influence on Eng- 
lish literature. Mr. Robberds ob- 
serves, that in most schools the two 
cleverest boys are generally alienated 
from each other by reciprocal jea- 
lousies, and become leaders of rival 
factions. Here there was nothing of 
the kind. The friendship which sur- 
vived for forty-three years, and of 
which Taylor preserved the record in 
his very beautiful Life of Dr. Sayers, 
had its origin in school acquaintance. 
At the age of fourteen he left school, 
and paid his first visit to the Continent. 
His letters at this period have been 
preserved, and are said to exhibit dis- 
tinctly that he thought in the lan- 
guages in which he wrote, and was 
not translating his ideas from English 
into other tongues. The letters, how- 
ever, exhibit nothing of the fervour or 
enthusiasm of his after years ; and we 
are not quite sure whether we ought 
to attribute this to a change in his 
character, or to the circumstance that 
he was writing in a language not his 
own, and under the sort of restraint 
that even the most affectionate child 
feels in communication with parents or 

rsons of a wholly different time of 
ife. The passion for literature had 
not been yet developed—he travelled 
for the purposes, and with the eyes, of 
a young merchant; yet from one of 
his letters from Marseilles, a sentence 
is quoted which betrays something of 
the feeling that afterwards influenced 
his whole life. Giving an account of 
a visit to a Carthusian monastery, and 
describing the facilities it afforded for 
literary occupation, he concludes by 
saying, “Si jamais je deviens moine, 
je me ferais Chartreux.” 

A pleasing description of Venice, as 
first seen rising from the waters, is 
given in one of these letters. There 
is nothing, however, in the sketch of 
the boy of fifteen to be compared with 
Byron’s glowing description of the 
same scenery; but the feelings which 
Taylor had not then language to give 
expression to, are shown by his bio- 
grapher to have been kindred with 
those of the great poet. 


‘* Even the lapse of fifty years,” says 
Mr. Robberds, ‘‘ had not effaced the im- 
pression of these moments; for in the 
course of a discussion which took place 
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about the year 1830, respecting the 
manner in which one of his friends had 
applied Lord Byron’s 


* Vast Iris of the West 
Where the day joins the past cternity,’ 


and which William Taylor censured as 
bordering too closely upon mysticism, 
when he was reminded that the passage 
formed part of Childe Harold’s descrip- 
tion of an evening on the banks of the 
Brenter, the recollection of the senti- 
ments that had been awakened in him- 
self on the same spot induced him at 
once to admit that the quotation had 
not been inappositely introduced.” 


In January, 1781, he returned to 
England by Geneva and Paris. His 
father’s eagerness to make him a 
thorough man of business did not al- 
low him to remain long inactive at 
home. On the 2nd of April he again 
left Norwich, in company with Mr. 
Schwarz, a foreign merchant, to visit 
the manufacturing districts and com- 
mercial towns of England. This was 
the only part of the plan of travel 
which was communicated to Mrs, 
Taylor on her son’s departure from 
home. It was concealed from her that 
his companion was to escort him to 
Brussels, on his way to Germany. 
After a tour of six weeks among the 
English manufacturing districts, they 
embarked on the 17th of May, at 
Margate, and reached Ostend on the 
following day. .Taylor remained a 
few weeks at Brussels, and then placed 
himself under thecareof Mr. Reederer, 
a native of Alsace, and minister of the 
Protestant church at Detmold in West- 
phalia. The persons in whose society 
he found himself were personally ac- 
quainted with Goethe, Lavater, and 
other writers who were then beginning 
to distinguish themselves. English 
literature was carefully studied by 
Reederer and his friends—one of them, 
Benzler, had published a selection of 
English poetry. The German poets 
at this period were, to an extent that 
is not sufficiently considered in es- 
timating their claims to original 
genius, admirers and imitators of 
every thing English. Taylor became 
an ardent student of German; and in 
one of his first letters from Detmold, 
he describes himself as passing the 
mornings in “ widening his throat to 
allow an eas 


y e to the German 
gutturals,” Taylor's enthusiasm for 
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literature, as distinct from the mere 
study of languages for commercial 
eo. appears to have been here 
or the first time awakened. It is 
justly observed by Mr. Robberds, that 
in spite of Frederick of Prussia’s pre- 
ference of French literature, and his 
ostentatious depreciation of the Ger- 
man language, yet his own writings, 
and his familiarity with Voltaire, 
tended to familiarize his subjects and 
their neighbours with the feeling that 
authorship and learning did not lower 
the dignity even of the highest classes. 
The honours which Goethe and Wie- 
land had already attained at Wiemar, 
eclipsed and humbled the pride of an- 
cestry which had so long held undis- 
puted sway in Germany. The culti- 
vation of letters, instead of being held 
as heretofore in ignominious scorn, be- 
came an object of ambition to all. 
Never, perhaps, in any country, were 
there produced more works of perma- 
nent reputation in the same space of 
time than in Germany at this period. 
Taylor could not but sympathize with 
the general excitement. After a resi- 


dence of a year at Detmold, Taylor 
See it on the 2Ist of July, 1782. 


here was at his departure something 
of the affectionate ceremonial which 
still prevails in many parts of Ger- 
many. His friends accompanied him 
in great numbers on horseback to a 
considerable distance. The interest 
excited by him extended even into the 
higher circles and the court of the 
reigning prince. Reederer, in several 
of his letters, says, that the Countess 
of Lippe, whenever she met him, was 
sure to ask for him; and in one of 
these communications adds, * Oh, my 
dear Briton, there are many besides 
myself who will never forget you!” 
From Detmold, Taylor proceeded by 
way of Cassel, Geettingen, and Wie- 
mar, to Leipsic. There is no mention 
in any of Taylor's letters of his hav- 
ing met Goethe—a letter of introduc- 
tion which Roederer had furnished him 
with, omitted to give Goethe his title 
of privy counsellor, and we think it 
robable it was never presented. This 
is the most natural interpretation of a 
letter from Reederer to Taylor, though 
it does not appear to be that given by 
his biographer. In after life, when 
Taylor translated the Iphigenia, a copy 
was sent to Goethe, and Taylor never 
had the satisfaction of learning whe- 
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ther it reached his hands. The slight 
appears to have been felt, and accounts 
for some coldness in the manner in 
which Goethe is spoken of in “ The 
Historic Survey of German Poetry.” 
On his return to Norwich, it is not 
surprising that he attracted great at- 
tention and admiration. Less talents, 
less genius, less mental power of every 
kind, would have been more than 
enough to make a provincial lion of 
the first magnitude. Taylor, too, was 
a dissenter, and we are but stating a 
well-known fact when we say, that the 
pride of a sect is interested in uphold- 
ing the claims of its members. There 
was something, besides, in the position 
of the class to which Taylor's father 
belonged, calculated to affect the dis- 
position and the reputation of the 
young aspirant for literary fame. The 
merchant manufacturer of Norwich 
was a man whose transactions seldom 
brought him into direct personal com- 
munication with the foreign merchants 
who were the purchasers of his wares 
and the creators of his fortune. A 
few formal phrases, repeated in every 
letter till they ceased to have any 
meaning, expressed the gratitude of 
the house for the orders of its corres- 
pondents. On the other hand, there 
necessarily existed continued and daily 
personal intercourse with the persons 
dependent on them for daily bread, or 
benefitted by the operations of their 
trade; and never did Eastern prince 
or Irish land-agent receive homage 
expressed by more abject gestures of 
submission than that with which the 
wealthy Norwich manufacturer was 
habitually worshipped. A man ac- 
customed to have all his wishes obeyed 
and his orders executed as if by ma- 
chinery, acquires almost the same faults 
of character as one who lives alone ; 
for the society of any but equals is a 
kind of solitude, and the princely mer- 
chant would, like the ascetic, were he 
to make a clean breast of it, have to 
confess to overbearing and presump- 
tuous pride. The biographer of Wil- 
liam Taylor, jun. tells us of his father’s 
inflexibility and haughtiness to infe- 
riors, and of what is very consistent 
with these and other giant sins—his 
fondness for convivial society, and his 
cheerfulness and good-humour among 
his intimates. He was fond of society, 
both at his own house and at convivial 
clubs, of which he founded several. 
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He was a man of restless activity, very 
moderate talents, diligent, honest, and 
successful in business; eccentric, vain 
of himself, vain of his wife, vain of 
his son. ‘The very narhes of the clubs 
which he founded are, from their 
quaintness, enough to suggest some- 
thing of the character of the man. 
One was “ The Chips of Good-hu- 
mour ;” another * The Enemies of 
Incivility.” To the latter, Dr. Sayers 
addressed the following free imitation 
of Horace’s “ Persicor odi, puer, ap- 
paratus :” 


“ Dinners of form I vote a bore, 
Where folks who never met before, 
And care not if they ne'er meet more, 
Are brought together ; 
Crammed close as mackerel in their places, 
They eat with Chesterfleldian graces, 
Drink healths, and talk with sapient faces 
About the weather. 


“ Thrice blest who at an inn unbends 
With half a dozen of his friends, 
And while the curling smoke ascends 
In volumes sable, 
Mirth and good-humour round him sees, 
Chats, lolling backward at his ease, 
Or cocks his crossed legs, if he please, 
Upon the table.” 


At his own house, however, the elder 
Taylor appeared to most advantage, and 
there chiefly among his guests. His 
habits werein the highest degree hos- 
pitable; and we are only amazed that 
when William Taylor returned from 
Germany to astonish the natives of 
Norwich with the treasures of its 
literature—when after the mornings 
passed in his own literary studies, and 
the greater part of the day occupied 
in his father’s business, he employed 
the evenings in conversing on the 
“wonders above wonders’ which he 
had been the first to import, the ad- 
venturous boy of seventeen was not 
for ever spoiled. A better school for 
coxcombry of every kind we cannot 
well imagine. Taylor was saved from 
this by his own affectionate nature, and 
by the great good sense of his mother. 
It has been often said that men of 
genius derive their mental power 
rather from the female than the male 
e Something of the kind has 

en said in the case of Goethe; and 
in the life of Curran by his son—the 
most interesting volume of biography 
with which we are acquainted—some- 
thing of the kind seems necessarily 
implied in the language in which the 
great orator speaks of his mother. 
Of the physical fact; however, not 


the slightest evidence has ever been 
addaced. Of the moral effect of the 
mother’s character on the young 
members of a family—as their life is 
in fact passed much more with her 
than it ever is with the father, at the 
period when character is formed— 
there can be no reasonable doubt. The 
mother of William Taylor is described 
in these volumes by one who seems to 
have known her well and loved her 
much. Her benevolence in pros- 
perity, her equanimity in comparative 
adversity, are dwelt on with affec- 
tionate earnestness of detail. Her 
loss of sight, for she was blind for the 
last twenty-two years of her life, did 
not diminish her cheerfulness. Her 
son’s love for her, and attention to her 
comfort, was unbounded. “ Supported 
by his arm, guided in her darkness by 
his hand,” says Mr. Robberds, “she 
appeared to think that the infirmity 
which was soothed by him rendered 
her an object of envy.” Notwith- 
standing her blindness, Mrs. Taylor 
was enabled to preside over all the 
details of her household. The re- 
sort of guests and visitors was con- 
stant. They were received at dinner 
parties, varying in number from six to 
nine or ten, and the names of several 
persons of considerable distinction in 
our general literature, are recorded as 
at that time to be met with in the 
social circle of the Taylors. It was 
before the French Revolution. Party 
spirit did not exist in the fierce oppo- 
sition which has since divided society. 

Middleton, afterwards bishop of 
Calcutta, was to be met with in the 
same parties, with some of the men 
whose names are marked in red letter 
in the almanacks of dissent, as the 
sainted champions of one heterodoxy 
or another. “ The speculative society,” 
one of the Norwich clubs which con- 
sisted of but twelve members, num- 
bered among its members three cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, 
and three ministers of dissenting con- 
gregations. Whatever may be thought 
of the advantages or disadvantages of 
this state of society, it was one in 
which William Taylor’s heresies, on 
every subject of literature and politics, 
were free to grow up at their own 
sportive will. On religious subjects, 
Taylor’s views were always in such a 
process of change, that it is impos- 
sible to say what he believed or diss 
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believed. Sayers and he were inti- 
mate friends, and Sayers, whose views 
at first startled Taylor by their bold 
infidelity, ended in entire belief of 
revelation. Taylor had on every sub- 
ject his own theories. He did not deny 
revelation, but there was not either 
any one fact or any one doctrine, in 
which he could be said to agree with 
the views of any other man that ever 
lived. 

He had a notion that our Lord, 
after the crucifixion, wrote the book 
called the Wisdom of Solomon. In 
addition to the Daniel, whose pro- 
poamee are a part of Scripture, he 

invented another for himself, whom 
he easily created into one of the great- 
est of lyrical poets, for he ascribed to 
him, whatever he most admired in Isaiah 
and the other Hebrew prophets. On 
almost every topic of human inquiry 
Taylor was dogmatical, perverse, and 
wrong. Thales, he insisted, wrote the 
Iliad and Odyssee, and Wilkes was the 
author of Junius’s letters. Sescstris 
was Joshua, and Shakspeare and 
Christopher Marlowe were the same 
person. An ultra-Protestant in his 
view of the right of private judg- 
ment, he yet insisted that the Refor- 
mation had done nothing but mischief. 
To all these notions he was ingenious 
enough to give some plausibility, and 
he certainly succeeded in deceiving 
himself. 

With Sayers his acquaintance each 
day grew more intimate ; and to this 
intimacy is perhaps to be attributed 
his final dereliction of mercantile pur- 
suits for general literature. They 
walked together every day—they read 
the same English books in order to 
comment on them when they met. 
Taylor was able to tell him of, what 
he longed to hear, all he had seen of 
Rome and Naples. He was eager to 
display the wonders of the literature 
of Germany, and translated for his 
amusement whatever passages in the 
German writers he thought remark- 
able for singularity or beauty. They 
were for ever together after the hours 
of business had ceased; after their 
long walks, dining at Taylor's, and 
then again strolling forth to Thorpe, 
where Sayers’ mother then lived. 

In the course of the year 1784, 
Taylor visited his friend at Edin- 
burgh, where he was pursuing his 
medical studies, and they traversed the 
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highlands together. He was more 
struck by Edinburgh itself, with its 
‘¢ edifices piled seemingly by a people of 
giants,” and “the bridges, which like 
aqueducts of antiquity carry from 
hill to hill an endless stream of 
people,” than by any thing in the 
natural scenery. 

In the year 1788, the centenary of 
the English Revolution was celebrated 
with fervour through England. It 
was the eve of the French Revo- 
lution, and before the hopes of man- 
kind had been damped by the mise- 
rable results of that strange tragi- 
comedy. A festive meeting was held 
at Norwich, and Taylor was among 
the most enthusiastic of the persons 
assembled on the occasion. The for- 
mation of a local Revolution Society 
was originated at this meeting; and 
William Taylor the father accepted 
the office of Secretary, “ gratifying at 
once his taste for convivial pleasures, 
and his attachment to the cause of 
civil and religious liberty.” Our 
hero conducted the correspondence, 
and published letters in such news- 
papers as would admit them, on the 
subjects that were then agitating the 
public mind in France. In the year 
1790, wishing to be an eye-witness of 
the effect produced on the French by 
the introduction among them of the 
principles of free government, he 
visited Paris. With all his wishes to 
see things favourably, he seems to 
have been affected with very consider- 
able distrust. 


“Of the wisdom, talent, and taste 
displayed in every decree emanating 
from the National Assembly, I remain 
the most unqualified admirer. That 
their conduct is governed by the lofty 
motives they profess, is, I must think, 
extremely problematical. . Four 
provinces are now in a state of the 
most dangerous anarchy, in consequence 
of a decree of the National Assembly, 
promulgated by the discontented party, 
fixing the price of bread at a half- 
penny the pound, and of meat at two- 

ence. The common people, conceiving 
it to be their duty as well as their inte- 
rest to execute this decree, have been a 
week under arms, destroying bake- 
houses and shambles without mercy. 
It will be some years before rank re- 
covers its stability, and property its se- 
curity in this country. But indeed the 
state of this began to be wanted. The 
complete depravity of the higher orders 
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of society was such, and their indiffe- 
rence to the wretched state of the 
lower so great, that it was proper they 
should suffer in order that they might 
learn to feel. There are no countries 
where distress is so readily relieved as 
those where it visits all conditions of 
mankind as in the despotic countries of 
the East. I trust that the actual cir. 
cumstances of France will generate the 
same sympathizing spirit.” 


This language presents pretty stron 
evidence of the misgivings with which 
Taylor saw the actual state of things 
in France. He read at the Nor- 
wich Revolution Society observa- 
tions on the state of France, which 
were violent enough to endanger his 
safety at the dn to which were too 
cold for that heated atmosphere. A 
ane nr was threatened against the 

evolution Society, and young Taylor 
determined to save his father from the 
risk that was incurred in consequence 
of his signature, as secretary, to the offi- 
cial documents of the association. Wil- 
liam was the name of his father as well 
as his own, and to all the documents he 
added Junior, thus seeking to avert 
the risk from his father. But the 
precaution was unnecessary. The Nor- 
wich Revolution Society was suffered to 
die of its own dulness, and William Tay- 
lor the younger does not appear after- 
wards to have interfered in politics, 
save with some undergrowls at the 
Church in the Monthly Review, or 
some sad sonnet against the twilight 
of Error and the reptiles of Super- 
stition, which after all did little mis- 
chief or good. Taylor did what he 
could to imbue his Norwich fellow- 
citizens with a love of literature and 
science. He may be described almost 
as the creator of their public library, 
and at’ their scientific societies he was 
unwearied in his communications. 
All this indicated little chance of 
prosperity in commercial life. His 
tastes were in other things. The 
Norwich trade, too, began to suffer a 
decline from the disturbance occa- 
sioned by the French Revolution, 
and his father was persuaded by him 
to withdraw his capital from operations 
that appeared likely to become both 
irksome and hazardous. In 1791, 
the Taylors retired from business with 
property that seemed sufficient to 
afford them the comforts and elegancies 
of private life, and though William Tay- 
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lor’s circumstances afterwards expe- 
rienced some alterations, yet at no time 
was he without an independent income. 

When Taylor had retired from 
commercial life, he seems at once to 
have applied himself with devotedness 
to German literature. The Lenore of 
Birger he had already translated, and 
though not printed till 1796, it had 
already been circulated in manuscript, 
and excited considerable admiration. 
As a translation it has been more 
praised than it deserves, for it 
wants the energy of the original, and 
the alteration of the story from the 
period of the battle of Prague, to that 
of the Crusades, is an unpardonable 
liberty ; but considered as an English 
ballad it is indeed admirable. In the 
original there is no trace of the wild 
chorus, 


“ Tramp, tramp, across the land they speed, 
Splash, splash, across the sea!" 


which so affected the imagination of 
Scott ; nor of what gave Wordsworth 
so much delight— 


“ The bridges thunder as they pass, 
But earthly sound is none.” 


The Iphigenia of Goethe was also 
about this time translated by Taylor, 
and parts of letters are preserved from 
a German friend of Taylor’s, express- 
ing his general admiration of the work. 
These might have been spared, but 
we cannot forgive Mr. Robberds for 
the omission of other parts of this cor- 
respondence, in which Taylor's transla- 
tion is examined in detail. ‘ The cor- 
rections furnished by Mr. Benzler,” 
says Mr. Robberds, “ consist of verbal 
criticisms, which evince a profound 
knowledge of both languages, and the 
talent of discerning with observant 
skill the niceties of expression in each. 
William Taylor recognized their just- 
ness, by incorporating them with few 
exceptions in his translation ; and it is 
not improbable that they tended mate- 
rially to form in him the habit of care- 
fully distinguishing the proper forces of 
what are called synonymous terms.” 
If those observations of Benzler’s are 
of any thing like the value attributed 
to them by Taylor’s biographer, they 
ought surely be given to the public. 

The next six years of Taylor's life 
were chiefly occupied with contribu- 
tions to the Monthly Review, and 

M 
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Monthly Magazine—the first, a work 
which for fifty years had been conducted 
by Dr. Griffiths, some of whose letters 
to Taylor are preserved, and are worth 

rving, as showing the terms on 
which at that time, the editor of a popu- 
lar review condescended to correspond 
with one of his authors. Griffith was 
the pay-master, and was a man who 
thought his best writers well paid by 
three guineas asheet. He intreats Tay- 
lor not to communicate this cabinet 
secret or all his writers would insist on 
the highest terms. A strike for wages, 
however, does not seem to have been 
very seriously apprehended. Taylor 
is informed a letter mysteriously 
signed “ The Sontenter &e. &e.,” that 
his account is to be stated in future at 
three guineas. It had been for some 
time, it would appear, at a lower chalk. 


“ You, sir,” says the veiled prophet to 
his Norwich correspondent, ** you, sir, 
have gone through your probation, and 
the manager has been, especially of late, 
convinced that your abilities and exer- 
tions were above the ordinary level and 
consequence, and that therefore it might 
be proper to evince that your contribu- 
tions merited distinction. Some diffi- 
culty however arose, on account of the 
hazard of exciting jealousy in the corps, 
similar, perhaps, to what happened 
among the vine-dressers—Matt, xx. 

** While this subject was in contem- 
Jation, came your blunt letter of August 
7th, which at once put the deliberative 

conductor off from the merit of proposing 
to you what he wished to do with a good 
grace, but what would in consequence of 
that letter be done with an ill one. 

“To this plain unvarnished tale it 
is needless to add many words. It only 
remains to say, that in future your 
account will be stated after the rate of 
three guineas. Should this alteration 
meet syed approbation and acceptance, 
I shall remain well contented. As to 
others of my friends, whose trade is of 
easier accomplishment, I trust they will 
remain satisfied ‘with things as they 
are.’ If objections arise, we must resort 
for consolation to a list of candidates 
for the next vacancy, for in the literary 
harvest there is never any want of 
reapers. . . Yours very sincerely, 

“Tae Conpuctor,” 


The foreign department of the Re- 
view soon fell almost entirely into Tay- 
lor’s hands. These were the proud and 

werful days of the Monthly Review. 
Brey munth the palm of victory was 


liberally bestowed on some of the im- 
mortals who strove “to climb Parnas- 
sus by dint of Greek,” as poor Burns 
says, and when a poet did appear, as 
rarely occurred, he was unceremoni- 
ously told he had no_ business to 
obtrude himself among his betters. 
This was the advice given to Cowper, 
and Henry Kirke White was charitably 
advised to try what a subscription in 
Nottingham might effect, where they 
knew nothing about poetry, and some- 
thing about poor Henry's circum- 
stances. The monthly novel, and the 
monthly fast-sermon, were duly 
gazetted in Dr. Griffiths’ bills of mor- 
tality. The graver articles were in 
a ae written by dissenters of Priest- 
ey's school of theology. The political 
temper of the review was what is called 
liberal. But the poor reviewers were 
dealt with by a self-sufficient coxcombi- 
cal old gentleman and hisson, a trouble- 
some young gentleman, in such a way 
as to leave little of good or evil in their 
absolute power. Old Griffiths writes to 
Taylor about one of his contributors, 
and an article of his. “ It is scarcely 
credible, but very true, that it cost me 
two days to abridge that business, and 
that I struck out as much as would 
have extended his remarks eight pages 
farther, at which the gentleman shrugs 
his shoulders and cries ‘oh!’” The 
“compressing engine” wassoon applied 
to Taylor's own works, who manfully 
resisted thisintermeddling, and received 
from the son of Dr. Griffiths a long 
lecture on the faults of his style. The 
letter was one, after which any cordial 
communication with the conductor 
of the publication wasimpossible,though 
Dr. Griffiths apologized for his son’s 
letter, and sought to appease Taylor. 
While Taylor in the Monthly Review 
was engaged with those articles which 
formed the basis of his after publica- 
tion on German literature, he also 
became a contributor to the Monthly 
Magazine conducted by Dr. Aikin. 
This magazine commenced in 1796, 
and for twenty-nine years Taylor con- 
tinued month after month to write for 
it. His articles are nearly eight hun- 
dred, and on every branch of litera- 
ture. The work of Taylor's which has 
been most praised, and of which a new 
edition is on the point of appearing, is 
his book on English “ Synonymes.” 
This first appeared in a series of articles 
in the Monthly Magazine. In this 
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magazine also appeared some articles 
on English versification, with the object 
of showing that English poems might be 
written in hexameters. This no man 
ever doubted, the only doubt was, and 
is, whether such poems can be read, and 
on this we are still sceptical. Taylor's 
experiments excited more attention in 
Germany than in England; and ina 
review conducted by Wieland, it grati- 
fied Taylor to read the acknowledg- 
ment, that a time might be expected 
to arrive—it seemed however, yet very 
remote—-when the Britons should 
become good “ hexameter-smiths.” 
English, however, from its supera- 
bundance of monosyllables, they said 
resembled ‘a heap of sand or pebbles 
without lime or cement.” Southey 
imitated Taylor’s example in his long 
poem of the Vision of Judgment. We 
think there is little chance of the 
measure ever being popular. The 
author of a poem may in general read 
it into something of music ; but to do 
this in the hexameter is difficult, as, 
when it can be divided into feet at all, 
the four first of each line canscarcely be 
marked in our language, and the two 
last are so distinctly marked as to 
suggest the very antithesis to all music 
—a schoolboy’s scanning. 

We feel that we have some right to 
complain of Taylor’s biographer, in 
not giving some extracts from these 
periodical essays of Taylor’s. This de- 
fect might be easily supplied. Omitting 
every thing that Taylor has himself pre- 
served in separate publications, auseful, 
or, at least, an amusing collection might 
be made from his other writings. 


“IT can trace William Taylor,” says 
Macintosh in 1808, ‘‘by his Arme- 
nian dress, gliding through the crowd 
in annual reviews, monthly magazines, 
atheneums, &c., rousing the stupid 
public by paradox, or correcting it by 
useful and seasonable truth. It is true, 
that he does not speak the Armenian or 
any other language but the Taylorian ; 
but I am so fond of his vigour and ori- 
ginality, that, for his sake, I have 
studied and learned his language. As 
the Hebrew is studied for one book, so 
is the Taylorian for one author.” 


Macintosh’s acquaintance with 
Taylor had commenced in 1801, when 
he went the Norfolk circuit. Sayers 
was an old acquaintance of his in 


Edinburgh; and Basil Montague, 
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who records Macintosh’s circuit ad- 
ventures, says that the literary society 
with.which Norwich abounded made 
that city always seem a haven of rest 
to them. “I well remember,” he 
adds, “the high-minded, intelligent 
William Taylor.” 

In the year 1798 Southey, for the 
first time, appeared in the literary 
society of Norwich —and the visit 
was an important era in his life. He 
came to make some arrangements 
connected with the education of his 
brother, now Dr. Henry Southey ; 
and he passed a few days on a visit 
with Taylor at his father’s. This led 
to a correspondence with Taylor, which 
continued for many vears. The corres- 
pondence is in itself interesting on 
other accounts ; but to the biographer 
of Southey it will be found invaluable, 
as showing how, and when, and where, 
many of his works originated. Every 
page of it, too, exhibits what is of more 
worth than all that geniusor talent can 
create or effect—the utmost generosity 
of heart and purpose in the great poet. 
A great poet Southey undoubtedly was, 
though the power of writing at all 
times sufficiently well for present 
effect betrayed him into a style cum- 
brous and overloaded with words. 
The correspondence between him and 
Taylor commenced with the inter- 
change of the verses which they each 
wrote. Southey’s English Eclogues 
were formed on the model of the 
poems of Voss, which Taylor had given 
him an account of. They were sent by 
the poet to his friend, and their faults 
and merits fully discussed. The “ Old 
Woman of Berkely” was sent to 
Taylor, and gave him great delight. 


** Sayers and I,” says Taylor, “like 
your ballad infinitely. It is the best 
vossible way of treating the story. It 
is every thing that a ballad should be— 
old in the costume of the ideas, as well as 
of the style and metre—in the very spirit 
of the superstitions of the days of yore 
—perpetually climbing in interest, and 
indeed the best original English ballad 
we know of, Distorted, commotion, tre- 
pidation, and perhaps terrors, are words 
of too modern a complexion for the an- 
tique hue of the piece. They are like 
the repairs of a modern painter on a 
time-mellowed Salvator Rosa. I thought 
that the chains broke too easily for the 
stress that had been laid on them by the 
dying witch. I read it aloud at the 
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conversation-party. It produced a great 
effect, and, after the silence of a chill 
curiosity, quite a clapping of hands, 
They desired me eagerly to send you 
their thanks.” 


In the same letter we find Taylor 
beginning to distrust his German in- 
structors :— 


**T have just received,” he says, ‘a 
large parcel of German reviews from 
Browne, whom you saw here, who is 
now returned from Hamburgh, and is 
going to settle at Berlin. He says we 

ave no conception in this country of 
the universality and intensity of German 
infidelity. He passed, he says, for 
superstitious, because he called himself 
sceptical. Only the women visit the 
churches: a man who enters is stared 
at as likely}to be rude or drunk. All 
the new publications are trash; the 
poetry, translated; the novels, hocus- 
pocus tricks; metaphysics, the jargon 
of Kant; morals, the barbarism of 
French licentiousness; history, mere 
catalogues of old books. The sunset 
of German literature is come. Indeed, 
the world has been enlightened so long, 
that we begin to get sick of reading art 
and science, and shall be perfectly ripe 
for the setting in of the new dark age 
by the time revolution-makers are ready 
to employ anarchy in bringing it on. 
Kant will be the Plotinus of the 
future offuscating philosophy, and Ger- 
many the Alexandria which is to re- 
barbarise the intellect of French Rome, 
and through it of all Europe. The 
philosophic papacy of the illuminers 
will amuse new fools, with general 
councils of college students to discuss 
the unascertainable, &c.” 


Southey’s principal means of sup- 
port at this time arose from his writ- 
ings; and it is a proof of his genius 
that it survived the piles of rubbish 
under and amid which it was com- 
pelled to work, that he might find 
wherewithal to make out the means of 
life. ‘Taylor was almost in the same 
circumstances, from other causes. 
Though his father had at least all that 
seemed necessary for competence, and 
though he was believed to be even 
wealthy, yet his; son never received 
any thing from him. He lived without 
expense in his father’s house; but as 
the father was exceedingly anxious 
to see him engaged in some mercantile 
business, Taylor thought he could not 
decently resist his father’s wishes, if 
he found it necessary to make any ap- 
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plication to him for money; and thus, 
to purchase the right of following his 
own will in this matter, he felt himself 
obliged to work hard at literature ; 
and for his books and: personal ex- 
penses the means of payment were 
made out by what he got from the 
reviews and magazines at which he 
incessantly worked. The ie 
dence is, for the most part, about 
their literary projects, and exhibits 
how very many of Southey’s plans of 
poems originated with Taylor. On 
the other hand, Southey is for ever 
urging on Taylor the fitness of some 
better occupation than the tasks in which 
he was engaged. It is a curious thing to 
learn that, though Southey was a very 
rapid writer, yet his plans lay for a long 
time before him, remaining unexe- 
cuted often for years. Thalaba and 
Madoc both in this way grew up. 
His admiration of Coleridge was 
almost unbounded ; and we are to re- 
member that this was at a period 
when but little evidence had been 
given to the public of that great man’s 
wonderful powers. Landor is men- 
tioned with higher praise than he has 
received from any one else. “ Have 
you seen,” says he, “a poem called 
Gebir? It is the miraculous work of 
a madman. Its intelligible passages 
are flashes of lightning at midnight. 
Like a picture in whose obscure co- 
louring no plan is discernible, but in 
every distinct touch you see the mas- 
ter’s hand.” 

“ T am grieved,” he says in another 
letter, “that you never met Cole- 
ridge. All other men I have ever 
known are mere children to him ; and 
yet all is palsied by a want of moral 
strength. He will leave nothing be- 
hind him to justify the opinion of his 
friends to the world ; yet many of his 
scattered poems are such, that a man 
of feeling will see the author was ca- 
pable of the greatest works.” 

This correspondence of Taylor and 
Southey ought to have been pub- 
lished by itself, with a few dates, and 
memoranda of the circumstances of 
Taylor's life, instead of the ambitious 
publication we have before us. The 
most interesting part of it relates to 
Southey and his poems ; and these are 
too important to be discussed as a 
mere episode in the life of Taylor. 


‘*In classing ‘Madoc in Wales’ with the 
historical plays of Shakspeare,” says the 
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gratified poet, ‘* you bestow the highest 
praise, and what I feel to be the most ap- 
ropriate. It has the historical veri-simi- 
itude and the dramatic truth. The other 
part, which is sui generis, you over and 
under rate. It is below Milton and Ho- 
mer—infinitely below both, for both are 
unapproachably above my strength of 
wing. It is below Tasso in splendour 
and in structure of fable—above him in 
originality, and equal in feeling even 
to Spenser. As to the others, I will 
not admit comparison. Virgil and Ca- 
moens are language-masters of the first 
order—nothing more ; and the Messiah 
—pardon me if 1 say at least nine- 
tenths of what you admire in that 
poem, appears to me bubble, and blad- 
der, and tympany—just what I should 
produce for a mock heroic, and could 
roduce with facility. There is one uni- 
livin substitution of bulk for sublimity.” 


Well done, Southey! Taylor, 
poor fellow, had to review Southey’s 
Madoc; and our readers may judge 
by this what it is to review a friond's 
book. Unless Madoc could be placed 
above all other epics, farewell any 
hope of satisfying the poet! Southey’s 
narrative of the appointment to the 
laureateship, and Scott’s resigning it in 
his favour, is an interesting supplement 
to the chapter in Lockhart’s life of 
Scott, which gives Sir. Walter’s ac- 
count of the matter. 

In 1802, Taylor again visited Paris, 
and on his return accepted the edi- 
torship of a weekly paper called the 
Iris, to be published at Norwich. Ex- 
tracts are given from the paper, written 
absolutely in hieroglyphics, which must 
have been undecipherable to most of 
his subscribers. The paper failed, as 
it well deserved to fail. 


Tris,” said the prospectus, “‘accord- 
ing to the allegories of ancient mytho- 
logy, sprang from Curiosity or Thau- 
mas, and was the messenger of Juno, 
the goddess of empires. On swift wings 
che brought and bare every variety of 
intelligence in pleasing words. Her er- 
rands were worthy and conspicuous as 
the colours of the rainbow. She some- 
times instructed the slumbering mo- 
narch; sometimes brought perfume to 
the toilet of her protectress, and some- 
times indicated for the deceased the 

ath to Hades. Her robes were blue 

and white. The rival of Mercury, the 
terror of Chronos, she is every way 
fitted for our patroness.” 


In such riddles was the “ Iris” an- 
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nounced. It is not wonderful that we 
find Southey replying :— 


‘Your prospectus has the mark of 
the beast. I should have known it to 
be yours, had it been a York or Exeter 
—_ Success to you; I wish 

had advertisements to send you, or 
any thing else. I am reviewing for 
Longman, reviewing for Hamilton, 
translating — perhaps about again to 
verify for the Morning Post—drudge, 
drudge, drudge. Do you know Quarles’s 
emblem of the soul, that tries to fly, 
but is chained by the leg to the earth ? 
For myself I could do easily, but not 
easily for others; and there are more 
claims than one upon me. But in spite 
of your prospectus, and all the possible 
advantages of a party newspaper in a 
country where parties are nearly equal, 
I cannot be satisfied that William Tay- 
lor should be a newspaper editor ; that 
he, who should be employed in prepar- 
ing dishes for the daintiest palates, 
should be making wash for swine. Few 
men have his talents, fewer his learning, 
and perhaps no other his leisure joined 
to these advantages. From him an opus 
a might, ought to be expected. 
Coleridge and I must drudge for news- 
em from necessity, but it should not 

e your choice.” 


The “ Iris” soon died, and Taylor 
engaged with the “ Critical Review.” 
In this he reviewed, within a year, more 
than sixty leading publications, and at 
the close of the time found his pub- 
lisher a bankrupt. Then—we feel we 
are walking among graves—came Dr. 
Aikin’s “ Annual Review,” of which 
he and Southey were the chief sup- 
port. In these desultory efforts his time 
and his strength were consumed, and 
each year rendered it less likely that 
he should ever produce a work worthy 
of his talents. His style, too, became, 
we think, worse. It was, no doubt, 
expressive, but affected, and though 
the affectations did not arise from an 
offensive vanity, yet affectation itself, 
in any shape, is abominable. 


‘The fever of mental stimulation,” 
he says, in one of his letters, “has 
subsided, and with it all present incli- 
nation to proceed; my zeals, however, 
though never lasting, are always revi- 
vable. At one time, the mezerions of 
poetry stretch their purple fingers ; at 
another, the hedgerow hawthorns of 
politics, limiting rights, and wounding 
trespassers ; at another, the high- 
darting, regularly knotted, elastic, plas. 
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tic bamboos of metaphysics ; at another, 
the dark-wreathed simbul, which stran- 
gles the cedar of superstition. Oh, that 
instead of this morbid versatility, I 
could persevere in some quiet, incessant, 
historic task !” 


Taylor was heterodox in theology, 
but of his dogmas we must avoid any 
mention here. However, the same 
articles in the “ Critical Review” of- 
fended the most opposite parties. In 
1811, Taylor’s circumstances materi- 
ally altered. The family were obliged 
to give up their old habits of hospi- 
tality, and remove to a smaller house. 
On Douce’s resigning a situation at 
the British Museum, Taylor made an 
unsuccessful attempt to obtain it. In 
1812, his mother, who had been blind 
for many years, died. Her son’s at- 
tachment to her was unremitted. 


“3 1 te or duty led her beyond 
the well-known paths, in which she 
could move unattended and free from 
danger, his was the hand that most 
usually supported her. Seldom was 
there a Sunday morning in which they 


were not thus seen proceeding together 
through the many streets that lay be- 
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tween their dwelling and their place of 
public sabbath-worship.” 


After his mother’s death, he re- 
sumed his former occupations. Re- 
viewing had become a habit, and he 
tells us, that, “ by employment in the 
mornings, and by smoking after meals, 
my thoughts are much diverted from 
their various miseries.” 

In 1817, his friend Sayers, whose 
life he wrote and whose works he 
edited, died; and in 1819, his father. 
In the latter years of his life, he col- 
lected a vast quantity of his old re- 
views on German literature into those 
strange volumes that are called a 
“Survey of German Poetry.” After 
the publication of this work, in 1830, 
Taylor’s powers rapidly declined, and 
a melancholy interval of four or five 
years followed, till death came to his 
relief in 1836, 

Had this publication been abridged 
into a single volume, and a few ex- 
tracts given from the better portion 
of Taylor's writings, it would have 
pleased us better. As it is, however, 
we are glad to receive so important 
a contribution to the history of our 
literature. 


CANOVA AND HIS WORKS.—PART Il. 


Tue accomplished author of the Essay on “ Canova and his Works”—Car] Lud- 
wig Fernow—was one of the most profound and elggant critics of Germany. 
He distinguished himself as a lecturer on Alsthetics, during a long residence in 
Rome, and had but recently received an appointment at the court of Weimar, 


when he died, prematurely, in the year 1808, at the age of forty-five. 


Some 


few years before his death he published, in the form of essays, the results of his 


persevering and well-directed study of ancient and modern art. 


The essay “on 


Canova and his Works ”* was the first of the series. 


Antonio Canova was born at Pas- 
sagno, a village in the Venetian terri- 
tory, belonging to the patrician family 
Faleri, in the year 1757. His artistic 
talent and predominant taste for sculp- 
ture were early po gn he gave 
the first decisive proof, according to 
an Italian biographer, in his twelfth 
year, when he modelled a lion in but- 


ter, in the kitchen of the Falieri, as 
an ornament for the table. The ima- 
gination of Canova would thus seem 
to have been early exercised upon the 
lion, and these youthful efforts may 
possibly have had some share in the 
masterly treatment and conception of 
this animal, to which he attained at a 
later period. At all events, this lion 


* University Magazine, No. CXKXXVI. April, 1844.—Part I. 
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in butter attracted the attention of 
the noble family to the boy artist, and 
had so favourable an influence on the 
fate of the young Canova, that at an 
early age he was enabled to follow his 
true calling. The noble Falieri, father 
and son, interested themselves for him, 
and sent him as an apprentice, in his 
fourteenth year, to an indifferent sculp- 
tor of Bassano, where he was employed 
in modelling and chiselling for some 
ears, but from whom he could learn 
ittle, save the mere mechanical part of 
his art. The first original work which 
the young artist executed, in his seven- 
teenth year, and with which he con- 
cluded his apprenticeship, was a Eury- 
dice, in soft marble, half the size of 
life. He was then sent to the Academy 
of Art, in Venice, where, properly 
speaking, he began his artistic career, 
and where better models than were 
afforded by his master’s studio at Bx. 
sano animated his zeal for art. He 
gained several academical prizes, and 
executed there several works, up to 
his twenty-third year, which brought 
him into notice in Venice, and raised 
expectations, which he has since far 
surpassed. 
he first commission which he 
received, after these admired acade- 
mical exercises, was a statue of the 
Marchese Poleni, in marble, life size, 
for the city of Padua. He next under- 
took a group of two figures, natural 
size, Dedalus and Icarus, and executed 
them in Carrara marble. We have 
seen a cast of this group in the studio 
of the artist in Rome. It merely de- 
serves mention, however, as a memorial 
of his career. The figures are com- 
mon-place, the group displays no trace 
of form or style, and it is evident the 
young artist had not yet found his 
true path; but it was the means of 
enabling him to pursue his studies in 
a higher school of culture. The 
Venetian senate decided on sending 
him to Rome, with an annual stipend 
of three hundred ducats. He arrived 
there at the end of the year 1779, in 
the suite of the Venetian ambassador, 
Zuliani. 

A new epoch now commenced in 
his artistic education. He abandoned 
the imitation of common nature, and 
passed some years in zealously study- 
ing and labouring to perfect himself 
froin the antique. The first fruit was 
an Apollo, in marble, crowning him- 
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self with laurel, for Prince Rezzonico, 
a senator of Rome, who not only took 
his young countryman under his pro- 
tection, but actively interested himself 
in his favour, and, by his influence, 
laid the foundation for his subsequent 
rapid success. This Apollo is weak 
and without character ; but it shows 
that the artist had abandoned the 
imitation of individual nature, and had 
already sought beauty in another di- 
rection. It may be considered as mark 
ing his transition to the ideal. 

A group, life size, of Theseus sitting 
on the vanquished Minotaur, was the 
first great work by which Canova made 
himself known in Rome, in 1783 ; and 
though the idea of placing the hero 
upon the carcase of the slain monster 
is not a very happy one, still this early 
work must, even now, be ranked 
among the most distinguished of our 
artist’s productions, The figure of 
Theseus is of an heroic character, 
and, though more grandeur and power 
might well be desired, still it evinces 
in its forms, the study and style of 
the antique; and connoisseurs began 
to hope to witness in Canova the revi- 
val of a purer taste, But still unde- 
cided what direction to take, in order 
to accomplish his object, and fearing, 
perhaps, that too earnest and con- 
tinuous a study of the antique might 
reduce him to a mere imitator, and 
crush his original power, he did not 
long remain in this path, but opened 
one for himself, more consonant to 
his individual character, in which we 
shall soon follow him. 

Meanwhile, the study of the antique 
had developed his feeling for beauty, 
and guided him toward the ideals 
but the lofty purity to which it is 
carried in ancient art probably ap- 
peared too severe, too cold and inex- 
pressive to the soft and sentimental 
tenderness of his own character— 
more inclined to the pleasing than the 
powerful. What, therefore, in his 
opinion, the works of antiquity wanted, 
he wished his own should attain 3 and, 
perhaps, hoped, in this way, to surpass 
the beauty of ancient sculpture. Such 
a delusion is the more pardonable, 
when it is recollected that modern art 
is wholly destitute of any trustworthy 
principles, can point out no certain 
path leading to a definite end, and, 
therefore, that at the very period the 
young artist stands in most need of 
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guidance, he is entirely left to his own 
genius and to accident. 

Quatremére de Quincy, who had 
just become acquainted with the young 
artist in Rome, found him precisely 
at this critical point of his career. 
Earlier, in Venice, common nature had 
been his model for the Daedalus and 
Tearus ; and now, in Rome, his Theseus 
was the result of his studies from the 
antique: he had tried his skill in both 
directions, and had gained the requisite 
mechanical dexterity, but when it be- 
came necessary to choose out a path 
for himself, he was undecided what 
models he should follow, what style he 
should adopt. ~ The French savant 
gave him the best and only safe counsel 
—to put aside all modern art, to fol- 
low the ancients exclusively ; to con- 
sider himself as their scholar ; to make 
their style, their taste, their principles 
entirely his own; and thus at length 
to endeavour to rival the ancients 
themselves. But advice is more easy 
to give than tofollow. Canova wished 
to emulate the ancients without sub- 
jecting himself to these hard con- 
ditions, and Theseus, therefore, re- 
mains the first and last effort of the 
artist in the style of the ancients. 

The admiration excited by this 

up, and still more the kindness of 

is noble patron, soon obtained for 
Canova an opportunity of executing a 
ter work, and, what was still more 
important for his reputation, a public 
one. A public work, received in 
Rome with approbation, is sufficient 
to make a name for a young artist 
throughout Italy, and assure to him 
both employment and profit. In the 
year 1783, the execution of a monu- 
ment to Pope Clement XIV. (Ganga- 
nelli), for the Church ef the Apostles, 
was entrusted to him. The his- 
tory of this monument deserves a 
place here from its singularity. It is 
well known that Ganganelli left no 
nephews, enriched by his favours, to 
erect after his death, as is usual since 
the introduction of nepotism, a monu- 
ment to his memory; neither had 
the Franciscan order, to which he 
formerly belonged, derived any tem- 
ral advantages from him, save the 
ener of giving a head to the church, 
which might have claimed this mark 
of gratitude from its members; and 
thus, perhaps, no monument would 
have been raised to one of the most 
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meritorious of the pontiffs, had not 
Ganganelli’s disinterested benevolence 
gained a worthier memorial from true 

atitude, which is distinguished as 

onourably as his well-deserved merit 
from the ordinary monuments of ordi- 
nary popes. Several years after his 
death a sum of twelve thousand pias- 
tres—two thousand seven hundred 
aie deposited by an unknown 
and, through a third person, with 
the engraver Volpato, for the purpose 
of erecting a monument to Ganganelli 
in the church of his order. At the 
same time it was made a condition 
that the monastery itself should appear 
to the public as the founder of the 
monument, in order more effeetually 
to conceal the name of the true one. 
All the conditions were exactly ful- 
filled, and since Volpato (by birth a 
Venetian) had the choice of the artist 
confided to him, it was easy for the 
Prince Rezzonico to secure the work 
for his protégé. The latter, on account 
of the great future advantage which 
must accrue to him from this commis- 
sion, undertook it without any con- 
sideration of profit, so that, on its 
completion, after three years of labour, 
a surplus of a few hundred piastres 
was all that remained to him. The 
founder of the monument was for 
many years unknown, and would pro- 
bably have remained so had not an 
accident betrayed him. The farmer 
of the crown lands, (mercante di cam- 
pagne,) Carlo Giorgi, had a dissolute 
son, who, once in the absence of his 
father, opened his chest to purloin 
some money ; the papers and accounts 
relative to the monument, which were 
within it, thus féll into his hands, and 
by him the secret was betrayed. Gan- 
ganelli,! who had early found Giorgi 
to be an honest man, had, after his 
elevation to the papal chair, favoured 
him in the leasing of the public lands. 
Owing to this preference, Giorgi had 
become a rich man, and resolving that 
his benefactor’s memory should not 
remain without a suitable monument, 
he seized this opportunity of showing 
his gratitude, in a manner as noble as 
it was modest. 

Canova now entered on a new 
field; his choice was free either to 
adhere to ancient precedent, or to 
open a new path for himself. It 
is well known that sculpture dedi- 
cated to the service of the church had 
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followed, for some centuries past, a 
particular type, which having nothing 
in common with the profane style of 
the heathen deities, we are accustomed 
to call the ecclesiastical style. This 
style had at length lost its ascendency. 
Public taste had taken another direc- 
tion. The monument to Benedict 
XIV. in St. Peter's, was the last of this 
long period, and that to Ganganelli 
was the first to be erected after this 
crisis of taste. Canova, moreover, 
was no pupil of the old school, which 
clung to the manner of Bernini. The 
spaliete he had to solve was therefore 
no less than to supply the place of the 
former church style, by the introduc- 
tion of a new and a better. The task 
was, however, too difficult for a young 
artist, not yet sufficiently grounded in 
his art, to be able to apply his former 
studies of nature and of the antique 
to a department in which no good 
model existed, and to which it was 
difficult to find a proper mode of tran- 
sition. An original mind might per- 


haps have supplied its want of expe- 
rience by successful daring, and have 
peemer if not a first-rate work, at 


east one of anew and decided cha- 
racter. Canova produced what he 
could without this creative power, and 
in essentials held by the ancients. The 
design of his monument is in no way 
distinguished from those which pre- 
ceded it, although the execution is 
free from the usual extravagance of 
the church style. It is neither cha- 
racteristic in expression, nor of good 
style in the forms, or rather, — 
speaking, they have no style at all, 
In form and expression, in invention 
and arrangement, in the nude and in 
the draperies, the inexperience of a 
young mind, which as yet has received 
no definite direction, is every where 
visible ; and it is only in consideration 
of his youth, and in comparison with 
so many wretched monuments of the 
church style, that it is deserving of 
any commendation. 

Canova, however, returned to his 
studio and to his own labours enriched 
with manifold experience. A group, 
modelled in clay, of Cupid and Psyche, 
was executed in marble for an English- 
man, but the war prevented its being 
sent to its destination, and, on the 
French occupation of Rome, Murat 
became its purchaser. Since it was 
jn this group that Canova first dis- 
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played the peculiar bias of his taste, 
it deserves a somewhat close examina- 
tion. As a subject from ancient fable, 
which ancient masters frequently 
treated, and of which seme copies are 
still in existence, a faithful adherence 
to the style of the antique was incum- 
bent, although the choice of the situ- 
ation in grouping the figures might be 
new. But the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and the character of the figures, 
in the hands of the ancients, did not 
appear to Canova sufficiently soft, 
tender, and sentimental, and accord- 
ingly he conceived it in a manner more 
consonant with his own peculiar feel- 
ing. The very choice of his subjects, 
which always inclined to the sweet, 
the tender, and the graceful, and to 
which his design and execution were 
exclusively adapted, sufficiently mark 
the peculiar bent of his genius, and 
though he afterwards attempted sub- 
jects both heroic and pathetic, the 
unsatisfactory manner in which he uni- 
formly treats them, clearly shows that 
none but pleasing subjects—the tender 
forms of youth, the expression of the 
soft and gentle feelings, which he 
sought to represent with a finished 
elegance and almost melting grace— 
came fitly within his sphere of art. 
This predominant taste reveals itself 
in the design and composition, in the 
forms and expression, as well as in the 
manipulation of this group of Cupid 
and Psyche. 

Worn out by the heavy tasks which 
the irritated Venus had imposed upon 
her, the tender Psyche has sunk ex- 
hausted to the earth. In this state 
her lover finds her, and recalls her to 
life by his tender caresses. This is 
the subject of the work. The com- 
position is rather artificial and laboured 
than beautiful. The idea is borrowed 
from the well-known ancient painting 
found in Herculaneum, in which a 
fawn is stealing upon a sleeping nymph, 
bends over her, and kisses her. In 
the same manner Cupid has approached 
the recumbent Psyche from behind, 
he kneels down, and kisses, whilst he 
bends over her, and she clasps the 
head of her beloved with upstretched 
arms. Thus the naive glee of the 
fawn, which is perfectly appropriate 
to his position, is changed into a ten- 
der sentimentality, to which it is quite 
as inappropriate, and a composition 


and grouping, admirably adapted for 
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a painting, is here transferred to a 
work of sculpture, for which it is 
utterly unsuited. Moreover, the la- 
boured arrangement of the figures, 
who embrace each other in this most 
awkward fashion, induces such a posi- 
tion of the heads, and such a crossing 
of the arms, that it is impossible to 
obtain a satisfactory view of the work, 
look at it from which side we will. The 
spectator must go round it; now look- 
ing at it from above, now from below, 
and after all, only puzzles himself with 
separate views of the several details, 
and never gains an impression of the 
whole. In vain he seeks for a single 

int from which the two faces, beam- 
ing with love upon each other, may be 
seen at once. Moreover, in order to 
obtain the favourite pyramidal form, 
the wings of the Cupid are outstretched 
over the ill-compacted group, and pro- 
duce divers holes and apertures, which 
still more confuse the eye, while their 
great mass has an unpleasing effect, 
and bears, when the group is turned 
round, an unfortunate resemblance to 
a windmill. Both figures are deli- 
cately and elegantly formed, though 
both are too powerless and slender ; 
the faces, as in most of Canova’s 
works of this class, are soft and pretty, 
but in place of physiognomical ex- 
pression, present nothing bettter than 
that of modern elegance and melting 
sweetness. 

In Canova’s treatment of the mar- 
ble, there is an evident effort to give 
it that material charm in which he 
seems to take a more than common 
pleasure. Not satisfied with giving 
the softest surface to the marble by 
file and pumice, and that dead and 
mellow polish, to which the mate- 
rial, even in its highest finish, makes 
no pretension for itself, he rather 
seeks to destroy this valuable property 
of the marble, and to’ give it the ap- 
pearance of some softer substance. To 
attain this purpose, the finished sta- 
tue, after the last polish, which is 
carried se far as to give a shining sur- 
face, receives a yellowish ‘tint (from a 
wash containing soot), in order to take 
off the dazzling whiteness of the mar- 
ble, and give it a waxen mellowness, 
which, to the eye that feels in sculp- 
ture the pure delight of form, has 
any thing but a pleasing effect. But 
this tint is adapted to please the eye 
of the amateur, which is caught by 
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such allurements more than by pure 
beauty, and feels more flattered and 
attracted in proportion as the material 
is softer and more fleshy, the form 
more melting and obscured, we might 
almost even say more formless. The 
true connoisseur desires in the contem- 
plation of a statue, to elevate and de- 
light his mind by the beauty of the form, 
by the grace and truth of the expres- 
sion, while the mere amateur would 
feed his eyes on such material charms, 
and dissolve in raptures under their 
influence. 

After the completion of this group, 
Canova had opportunities in seve- 
ral similar subjects of cultivating 
his taste for the pleasing and tender 
forms of youth. His next work 
was the portrait of young Prince 
Zartorisky, a Pole, a beautiful boy of 
twelve years of age. He is repre- 
sented in the character and costume 
of the God of Love, armed with a 
quiver, and resting his bow upon the 
ground. The tenderness of boyhood 
is happily expressed in this statue, 
but the attitude is somewhat too up- 
right and too stiff, and wants that 
happy contrast in the position which 
the ancients so well knew how to give to 
their resting figures, and thereby to 
express movement even in repose. 
The artist afterwards executed this 
Cupid in the same form and attitude, 
but with an ideal head. One was 
sent to England, and another to Ire- 
land; but at a later period, he was 
not satisfied, from his own confession, 
with these figures. 

A second public monument, larger 
than that to Ganganelli, and destined to 
adorn the grandest temple of the Chris- 
tian world, again called the artist, for 
a long time, away from these smaller 
works for amateurs. He was entrusted 
by his patron, the Senator Rezzonico, 
with the execution of the monument to 
his relative, Pope Clement XIII. which 
was to be erected at the cost of the 
family, in St. Peter's, In that 
enormous edifice, where the common 
standards are no longer applicable, 
where all that is great appears small, 
and the colossal alone appears natu- 
ral, even the sculpture and monu- 
ments which adorn the interior are 
all on this magnified scale. All the 
pontifical monuments, except some few 
of earlier times, are in the ordinary ec- 
clesiastical style,which harmonises well 
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with the overladen architecture and 
the rich embellishments of the edifice, 
which aim more at splendour than 
beauty. The monument to Clement 
XIII. by Canova, placed there in 
1792, boldly deviates from this style 
in the execution, and is advantageously 
distinguished from the rest, even at a 
distance, by its simplicity. Both the 
design and arrangement, however, are 
quitein accordance with theestablished 
practice. 

On the right of the sarcophagus, 
which rests on a pedestal raised above 
the base, stands Religion, in an upright 
attitude ; with her left hand she leans 
upon it, in her right she holds the 
cross ; her head, adorned with a fillet, 
is surrounded by rays. At the left of 
the sarcophagus sits a winged genius, 
in the form of a youth, holding a re- 
versed torch in his right hand, on 
which, leaning against a sepulchral 
urn, he supports his languishing head, 
looking sorrowfully upwards. On the 
sarcophagus, at the sides of the me- 
dallion which bears the inscription, 
“© Clementi XIII. Rezzonico, P.M., 
Fratris Filii,” are seen, in low relief, 
two sitting figures, emblematic of 
virtue. On the right, Charity, with 
hands folded on her breast; on the 
left, Hope, with an anchor, holding a 
crown in her hand. Behind the sar- 
cophagus, raised on a higher pedestal, 
is placed the statue of the pope, in 
his pontifical robes, kneeling in prayer 
upon a cushion, and thus forming the 
summit of the grand pyramidal group. 
Upon the two bases, enclosing the 
door of the monument, rest two,lions, 
at the feet of Religion and of the 
Genius. The figure of the pope is 
seventeen feet high; that of Religion 
and the genius, each twelve feet. The 
characteristic manner of our artist, 
which had gradually developed itself 
after the execution of the Ganganelli 
monument, may be here seen on a 
large scale. In experience and know- 
ledge he has visibly improved. His 
manner in every respect is more de- 
cidedly matured, and has gained both 
in grandeur and freedom; and although 
the composition recommends itself nei- 
ther by novelty of design, nor by a well- 
combined arrangement of the whole, 
although the allegorical figures in 
which the artist had an opportunity of 
showing his creative genius leave the 
demands of art unsatisfied, because 
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they have neither style nor symbolical 
character, still other parts have their 
merit, and are well entitled to our 
praise. By far the most successful 
figures in the whole monument are 
those of the two lions; their charac- 
ter is grand, their forms well under- 
stood, the attitude and expression 
natural, and the manipulation of the 
marble appropriate and excellent. In- 
deed it may be doubted if modern art 
has produced two more beautiful ani- 
mals; and it well may excite our sur- 
prise that the artist should have been 
so completely successful in a first 
attempt. The figure of the pope is 
praiseworthy on the whole. The atti- 
tude is natural, the expression of de- 
votion heartfelt, and the treatment of 
the marble, in the different materials 
of the clothing, masterly. The head 
has much of the true portrait charac- 
ter, but appears better at a distance, 
than near, as the treatment is poor, 
and more suited to painting than to 
sculpture, whicn is the more displeasing 
from being directly opposed to the 
manner most suitable to a head of co- 
lossal size. The other figures have less 
merit. Religion is a hard, soulless 
figure, whose stiff wooden appearance, 
drapery, and ornaments, might warrant 
the severe censure of the critic, 
were he not restrained by the conside- 
ration, that possibly the hand of the 
artist was not here left entirely un- 
shackled ; at the’same time, the twelve 
rays, each more than a foot long, 
which stand out round her head like 
so many spokes of a wheel, and the 
wooden cross, more than twelve feet 
long, which towers above the figure, 
have a barbarous and disagreeable ef- 
fect. The blame, too, of the petty 
tasteless folds of the under garment 
must fall on the artist alone. In the 
Genius, which is no allegorical figure 
of Christian mythology, but belongs 
entirely to antiquity, the artist was 
quite unrestricted, so that nothing but 
the limits of his power prevented his 
satisfying the high demands of art 
in its conception. He was free to 
form a pure ideal of youthful beauty, 
for which he had the model in more 
than one work of antiquity, or even if 
those did not satisfy him, to invent one 
more beautiful. But Canova has never 
shown a particular talent for the in- 
vention of characteristic figures. His 
efforts are directed rather to the 
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pleasing and beautiful, than the sig- 
nificant. So, too, this Genius, though 
pleasing and attractive to the eye, is 
utterly destitute of character, and sits 
besides in an insecure and any thing 
but happy position. In our day, how- 
ever, there is never any dearth of 
amateurs or connoisseurs, who prefer 
the mellow, the soft, and the melting, 
to the firm, the severe, and decided— 
the fade and unmeaning, when veiled 
with superficial charms, to the power- 
ful and the significant ; and it need 
excite little wonder, that many have 
pronounced this figure a master- 
piece of modern sculpture, and ac- 
count it a happy proof of the delicate 
refinement of the artist, that this 
heavenly Genius appears to possess 
neither bones nor muscles beneath the 
smooth waxen surface of his body. 
The exclamation of a French author, 
“ Combien des statues modernes pri- 
vées d’os et de nerfs ne se soutiennent 
debout que parce qu’elles sont de 
pierre!” appears particularly appro- 
—_ to this genius. Precision of 
orm, a firm attitude and position, are 
above all things important to a sculp- 
tor, and may be perfectly combined 
with the greatest delicacy and grace 
of even youthful nature. The failure 
in both these points is here the more 
apparent, because the Genius is repre- 
sented as a full grown youth, and of 
colossal size. 

Canova’s larger works had made 
it necessary for him to enlarge his 
studio, and to employ several work- 
men and assistants, a change which 
enabled him to execute many works 
ina shorter time. After this period, 
he executed merely his models, first 
small in wax, to embody and cor- 
rect his idea, then in clay, the size of 
the intended work. The remainder 
he left to skilful assistants, till the 
point when he again applied the finish- 
ing touches with his own hand. He 
then adopted a custom much to be re- 
commended to other artists placed in 
similar circumstances. Whilst engaged 
in finishing his works, which in large 
subjects frequently occupied him for 
several weeks and even months, he 
maintained a qualified person, on pur- 
pose to read aloud to him the writings 
of the ancients in Italian translations. 
In this manner, the artist, in a series 
of years, without devoting any special 
time to the purpose, gained a very 
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useful knowledge of the best classical 
works of the ancients, which enabled 
him in general to complete his own 
designs without the aid of any learned 
adviser, and to profit by many hints 
on costume, attitudes, &c. If, not- 
withstanding this advantage, few traces 
of feeling for the antique can be found 
in the works of Canova, the want must 
be ascribed to the overpowering influ- 
ence of modern tastes and feelings, 
and to the entire mastery they ob- 
tained over the artist's whole mode 
of conception. Between the know- 
ledge and study of the ancients, and a 
true and free adaptation of their feel- 
ings and their spirit, there is a wide 
gulf fixed, which but very few minds 
most happily organised by nature can 
hope to pass over; and if the sculp- 
ture of the ancients could not awaken 
this feeling in the artist, still less is it 
to be expected from their writings. 

In his group of Venus and Adonis, 
Canova's better genius led him back 
to the antique, but, as his succeeding 
works will prove, only to take leave 
of it for ever. The Adonis is a suc- 
cessful imitation, a translation, as it 
were, from ancient into modern art of 
the Adonis of the Vatican. This 
group gives us an opportunity of ob- 
serving on the practice of imitating 
ancient originals in modern art, of 
which we frequently find traces in the 
works of Canova—in the group, for 
instance, of Cupid and Psyche, in the 
Genius on the monument of Rezzo- 
nico, &c. &c. In all cases, where 
the subject represented already exists 
in ancient sculpture we conceive it to 
be the indispensable duty of the modern 
artist to adhere as strictly as possible 
in the character of the figure to the 
ancient original, so that it may be im- 
mediately recognised in the modern 
work ; and in such cases, to select 
always the best of the antique models. 
Such an imitation is not a mere copy ; 
the modern artist only does what the 
ancients, in the same case, did before 
him, and his merit is by no means 
small, if he breathes new life into the 
ancient form; that is, if he transfers 
it into another situation, into another 
moment of action and expression, and 
in so doing, can succeed in preserving 
its original character. A natural, yet 
beautiful, attitude, a moment correctly 
expressed, are in themselves problems 
so difficult, that we very rarely find 
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them happily solved in any modern 
work. In this direction, therefore, 
modern artists have a wide field before 
them, in which they have the power 
of being new, if not, strictly speak- 
ing, original, in which, if they do not 
create, they may at least place in new 
aspects and new situations the happy 
creations of the ancients. This, too, 
is the sphere in which modern art, by 
a wise use of the means within its 
reach, might most confidently look for 
success, since the habits of modern 
society have thrown such insuperable 
difficulties in the way of any artist, 
who should attempt to gain access to 
so large a number of beautiful living 
models, as might enable him to collect 
the elements of self-imagined characters 
from the study of nature herself. 
Subjects derived from other times, 
other myths, other poems, though they 
may certainly possess a distinctive 
character of their own, involve too 
often conditions at variance with the 
very essence of sculpture, which re- 
quires, that its beautiful ideal should 
admit of presentation in precise and 
visible forms. ‘They are either too 
limited in their nature, contain incom- 
patible elements, whether moral or 
physical, or partake of that lofty 
sublimity, which cannot be embodied 
in form, and can only furnish material 
for the vaguer descriptions fof poetry. 

But there is still a middle step be- 
tween the highest originality of genius, 
which creates new characters and new 
ideals of art, and that lower one, which 
merely places in new situations those 
already in existence, and animates 
them for another passing moment of 
action. There are cases, namely, 
where the individual of ancient fable 
whom the artist wishes to represent 
is not to be found in any existing 
model, but yet where the peculiar type 
of the class to which he belongs is 
preserved in other ancient works. 
Here the artist himself must certainly 
originate the form of the individual ; 
but the character of the class to which 
he belongs supplies him with the fun- 
damental idea. If, for example, an 
artist wishes to represent a Perseus, 
a Jason, an Ajax, or any other hero 
of Grecian antiquity, of whom no 
statue has come down to us, he must 
at any rate give him an heroic cha- 
racter, consequently take for his model 
the heroic ideal of ancient art, as it 
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exists in the statues of those heroes 
which we do possess. There is even, 
we may add, a higher and a lower 
rank of nobleness of character, which 
may be recognized in the form accord- 
ing as the heroes are descended from 
divine or mortal parents, of which we 
have an example in the twin brothers, 
Castor and Pollux. As every cele- 
brated hero of ancient fable is distin- 
guished by the poets by some charac- 
teristic feature, whether strength or 
agility, generosity or haughtiness, 
daring courage or tranquil firmness, 
the artist must likewise, by the pre- 
dominant expression of this quality, 
characteristically individualize the ge- 
neral heroic ideal. His ideal is given ; 
he has not to create, but, more strictly, 
to define it. He must not, however, 
go beyond the character of heroic 
nature ; must neither elevate his hero 
to a divinity, nor debase him to a 
mere wrestler or boxer. And it is an 
essential mistake in the conception, if 
a god is represented in the form of a 
hero, or a hero in the form of a god. 
We shall have occasion to apply these 
principles in considering the later 
works of our artist. In the Adonis of 
the above-mentioned group, Canova has 
been very successful in the form. The 
attitude deviates from the ancient 
original only so far as was necessary 
in grouping it with the Venus. The 
expression of the figure should, per- 
haps, show more life and sympathy, 
since it is not like the ancient statue, 
isolated, but combined with a second 
figure, to form a group. This defect, 
however, may be, in some degree, ex- 
cused, It may be, the artist thus meant 
to express the coldness and indifference 
of Adonis to the prayers of Venus. 
In her form, Canova has not been so 
happy. It has none of the seductive 

race of the Goddess of Love and 

eanty; it is simply a female figure 
without any definite character. To 
the same period belongs also a monu- 
ment to the Venetian Admiral, Count 
Emo, executed for the republic of 
Venice. This monument, which was 
intended to be placed against a wall, 
is a combination of round work and 
relief, which, even if the figures were 
in better style, we could not recom. 
mend for imitation, because such com- 
binations are opposed to the spirit of 
sculpture, which thereby loses its pe- 
culiar character, and is degraded to a 
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mere piece of scenery, aiming at pic- 
turesque effect. 

All the works of Canova hitherto 
mentioned “were round figures or 
groups. Of those in relievo we have 
as yet named only the two sitting vir- 
tues on the sarcophagus of Pope 
Rezzonico, which, as accessories and 
mere ornament, are too much lost in 
so large a work to attract much atten- 
tion to themselves. But the artist 
now wished to try his talent for dra- 
matic composition in several works of 
relief. In order to form a correct es- 
timate of his efforts in this depart- 
ment, a few general remarks on the 
particular character of basso relievo 
may be useful. In basso relievo 
figures are represented in more or less 
prominent relief on a flat surface ; it 
therefore holds an intermediate place 
between sculpture in the round, and 
painting, and has somewhat of the na- 
ture of both—of the former, the pro- 
jection of the figures; of the latter, 
the flat surface on which they are dis- 
— Like painting, basso relievo 

as only one point of view ; but it re- 
ceives an appearance of depth, from 
the greater or lesser projection of the 
figures, by which, though in a very 
limited degree, it produces a perspec- 
tive relation between objects at differ- 
ent distances. All these advantages 
bring sculpture in relief nearer to paint- 
ing, and adapt it to large composi- 
tions. But as basso relievo can de- 
lineate only through outline and mo- 
delled form upon a flat surface, it 
should be strictly confined to these 
elements, and never push the privi- 
leges it shares with painting further 
than its slight degree of optical de- 
ception will warrant. For this reason, 
the style of composition appropriate 
to sculpture in relief differs essentially 
from both that of sculpture in the 
round and of painting. This style is 
to be found in numerous ancient works 
in relief, which are sometimes better 
and sometimes worse, according to 
the period in which they were exe- 
cuted. From these we learn that the 
properties of style peculiar to relieyo 
are comprised in the following rules; 
That the action of the figures should 
be towards each other, 7. e., on the 
line, rather than outwards, or towards 
the spectator; that their movements 
be as much as possible parallel with 
the surface, in order to avoid fore. 
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shortening and projection of the limbs 
beyond the work; that the figures be 
sufficiently raised, so as neither to be 
too flat, nor yet to project very far 
from the ground, so as to appear to 
be stuck to it, rather than formed out 
of it. 

In the best ancient works in relief, 
the figures are raised half their thick- 
ness from the surface, if no local con- 
sideration made a higher relief neces- 
sary for the sake of distinctness. The 
relievo of earlier periods is more flat 
than raised ; those,fon the contrary, 
in the period of the decline of art, 
frequently project to an exaggerated 
degree from the surface. The most 
common sins against good style are— 
too pictorial an arrangement, in which 
the figures are distributed perspec- 
tively in different planes, and behind 
each other, and form detached groups, 
with attempts at foreshortening—too 
great a projection, directed either out- 
wards or inwards ; or, on the contrary, 
too great a compression of the figures, 
so that they appear to have softened and 
spread, as it were, upon the surface. 
In the form and in expression the 
style of the relievo does not essentially 
differ from that of the round. In 
both, ideal beauty and characteristic 
expression must every where prevail ; 
the attitude and action of the figures 
must have grace and meaning, such as 
the dramatic moment demands. In 
the draperies, particularly, those which 
are fluttering or flying, basso relievo 
allows more freedom than the round ; 
but the choice, cast, and folds are sub- 
jected to the very same rules. The 
number of basso relievos to be seen in 
plaster in the studio of the artist in 
1803, the work of his own hand, 
amounted to about sixteen. They 
were produced in the space of some 
few years. Most of them represented 
scenes from the life of Socrates, from 
Homer, from classic fable and history. 
Ina few the subjects were of his 
own invention. 

Modern sculptors have mostly failed 
in their relievos by too pictorial an 
arrangement of the compositions on 
different planes, behind and above one 
another, as in, for example, the sculp- 
ture in relief by Ghiberti on the doors 
of the Baptistery at Florence, the 
best of the early works of their kind, 
and in the most celebrated of the 
later ones, the Attila, by Algardi, in 
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St. Peter’s. The arrangement of 
both these artists’ compositions is ex- 
actly the same as that of the puintings 
of their day. In the Attila the most 
distant figures are scarcely raised at 
all from the! ground; and in order to 
make them Fistinct, their outline is 
cut with deep lines, whilst those on 
the plane of the foreground project 
almost round, like so many statues, 
from the surface. Almost all modern 
works in relievo are composed in this 
manner, and most of them overladen 
and confused by a crowded mass of 
figures. This fault Canova has cer- 
tainly avoided in his Bassirelievi, but 
has fallen instead into the opposite ex- 
tremes, Something good might per- 
haps have been made from some of 
the designs, if they had not been 
spoiled in the arrangement and execu- 
tion. Most of them fail from their 
utter insipidity, their want of style 
and pleasing grouping, and too little 
projection. The figures for the most 
part look flat, and as if they had been 
thrown against the wall. The draw- 
ing is not only destitute of every ves- 
tige of ideal form, of every trace of a 
beautiful style, but full of glaring 
errors, such as only a beginner, accus- 
tomed to bad models, might be ex- 
pected to make in his exercises. 
The figures are meagre, powerless, 
hard, like the common forms of na- 
ture, but without their individual cha- 
racter ; awkward, and without grace 
of movement; with sprawling arms 
and legs; the countenances of the 
youthful fade, and without character ; 
of the old, meagre in form, exagge- 
rated and disagreeable in expression ; 
the hands badly formed, bony, and 
generally too large; the drapery taste- 
less in choice, without beauty in the 
cast of the folds, and without a trace 
of the good style of the Antique. 
The basso relievo which represents 
the city of Padua, may be favourably 
distinguished from the rest. The 
seated figure groups well; itis wrought 
with a proper elevation and rounding; 
both forms and drapery are better 
drawn, so that it may be classed with 
the artist’s best statues in the round. 
A penitent Magdalen, in life size, 
is one of the few of Canova's works 
which possesses at least the merit of 
appropriate and pervading individu- 
ality, in which the figure is in har- 
mony with itself, and the expression 
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with the character. In this respect, 
therefore, it is entitled to our praise, 
even should we find the character of 
a Magdalen has not been correctly 
conveyed. 

The penitent Magdalen is one of 
the few figures of Christian mytho- 
logy in which the character has been 
developed by modern art with some 
degree of precision; although even 
here there is no want of that unhappy 
conflict between the physical and 
moral elements which renders the 
subjects of modern mythology in ge- 
neral so repugnant and so ill suited to 
sculpture. In the Magdalen, how- 
ever, this conflict does not lie in the 
elements of the character itself; a 
penitential feeling, as a transitory 
state of mind, may very well co-exist 
even with the sensual temperament, 
although it is naturally opposed to it. 
This temperament, as the real ground- 
work of the character expressed in a 
corresponding form, gives the true 
ideal of a Magdalen, whom we must 
figure to ourselves also in other 
moments than those of her repent- 
ance. Hence, a kneeling figure, with 
dishevelled hair, in a penitential garb 
of horse-hair, with streaming eyes 
upraised to heaven, or fixed upon a 
death’s head and crucifix, is yet no 
Magdalen, though all this penitential 
apparatus clearly shows she is intended 
to represent one, unless her whole 
form and whole appearance display 
that beautiful fullness of the limbs, 
those voluptuous charms, and _ that 
ardent temperament, which have be- 
trayed the lovely penitent into error. 
These characteristics, subdued by 
moral feeling, ennobled by beauty, 
and veiled by an expression of repen- 
tance, furm the peculiar ideal of the 
Magdalen, in which, from its con- 
trasts, the worldling and the devout 
may each find something to edify. 
But of this character Canova’s Mag- 
dalen shows absolutely nothing—not 
a trace of those seductive charms— 
not a feature of that peculiar tempe- 
rament. She looks like a languishing 
pious enthusiast. Her figure has not 
even the advantage of beautiful form 
to raise it out of the common. The 
bosom, too, wants fullness, and is any 
thing but beautiful. The attitude is 
peculiar, and, moreover, somewhat 
strange for a statue. She has knelt 
in prayer, and, as if exhausted by the 
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bitterness of her sorrow, has sunk 
back upon her limbs, which are bent 
under her; her hands, in which she 
holds a cross, have dropped upon her 
knees ; a skull lies beside her. The 
greater part of the figure is undraped 
—merely an apron, of coarse texture, 
fastened by a cord, falls downwards 
from the waist. Her hair hangs 
straight and loose on the neck and 
shoulders; tears flow from her eyes; 
sighs seem to escape from the half- 
opened lips. In the whole attitude 
and keeping of the figure, the ex- 
haustion ‘of passionate grief is very 
speakingly expressed. In no other 
work has the artist carried the melt- 
ing softness and mellowness of sur- 
face farther than in this. The eyes, 
indeed, are made so swimming with 
tears, that the outline of the lids 
has lost all its sharpness; and here, 
where every thing tends to produce 
a relaxed and melting expression, 
this effect is considerably strengthened 
by the waxen-like kind of coating 
which this statue has received in very 
ample measure. But this expression 
is by no means either pleasing in itself 
or areas in it application to pe- 
nitent Magdalen; although we must 
admit the statue is superior to many 
other works of our artist in the har- 
mony which subsists between the form 
and expression. 

The graceful statue of a Hebe 
awakens more pleasing feelings. Here 
the artist is more completely in his 
sphere. Her slight figure floats, or 
rather dances towards us with a light 
life-like movement upon a mass of 
clouds. Her right arm is raised to 
pour nectar from a vase into the /- 
which she holds in her left hand. 
Both vases are metal gilt, for the 
artist delights in variety of material. 
Hebe is represented at the age when 
the flower of youthful beauty is just 
bursting from the bud. The fresh 
blooming charms of youth breathe in 
the tender form, in the gently swell- 
ing bosom, in the full and rounded 
cheek, and in the bright and innocent 
expression. There is a pleasing unity 
in the whole figure ; and it completely 
corresponds with her character. This 
figure might, perhaps, be deemed 
faultless, if the } seem were as excel- 
lent as the form ; but neither in front, 
where it lies close, nor at the back, 
where it flutters, is it wrought in good 
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taste ; the fluttering "parts in particu. 
lar break into bad folds, and form 
actual spirals, Up to this point the 
artist has never shown in any one 
figure that he has caught the style of 
good drapery, as it is shown in such 
perfection by the ancients. ‘The na- 
ture of the material which he uses 
for his drapery seems often to lead 
him astray; because he does not 
know how to make it subordinate to the 
ideal. The shapeless marble clouds on 
which Hebe's tender feet rest, might 
be changed with advantage to another 
and more solid base. 

We have hitherto said nothing of the 
manner in which Canova usually treats 
the hair ; in this case alse he has con- 
sulted his own taste, founded on the 

ractice in painting. The impossi- 
Cilit of sculpturing the hair either of 
head. or beard in exact imitation of 
nature, constrained the ancients to de- 
vise a method of treatment well adapt- 
ed both to their art and its material. 
This mode of treatment makes no at- 
tempt to represent hair as it is in na- 
ture; it merely gives its cast in 
pleasing forms and masses, and is sa- 
tisfied with indicating skillfully and 
tastefully its different varieties of 
character, as frizzled, curled, wavy, 
or straight, flowing, confined, or cut 
close. It never attempts what is be- 
yond its power. But how far, never- 
theless, the ancient artists have suc- 
ceeded in characteristic treatment of 
the hair, may be seen among many 
examples in the Capitoline Antinoii, 
the Apollo Belvidere, and the Bor- 
ghese head of Lucius Verus. 

Canova seems to think he makes 
the hair more natural, more beautiful, 
when he alternates the smooth parts 
with nicely-twisted ringlets, pretty 
much as it — when taken out of 
curl-papers ; but by this plan he merely 
separates the parts, which therefore 
cannot fall into masses, and makes 
pretensions to nature which, in this art, 
never can be satisfied. The heads of 
all his youthful figures, particularly of 
his Cupids, display this spiral manner, 
copied from Correggio and Parmeg- 

iano, whereby the insipid modern 
fook of their faces is modernised still 
further. How much more beautiful 
is the unpretending practice of ancient 
sculpture ! and with all its restrictions 
how varied! The hair of the Hebe 
has but little of this spiral manner ; 
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it is confined in front by a band, be- 
hind in a tuft. But what is least to 
be admired in this otherwise beautiful 
re, is the variety of materials which 
the artist has expressed. His delight 
in the mere material, and his desire to 
paint in marble, is seen not merely in 
the tint which in this figure, as in many 
others, he has given to the nude, 
while he has left the natural white of 
the marble in the drapery, in order to 
make the former more like flesh, the 
latter more like linen, but in his love 
of using metals and gilding wherever 
he has an opportunity. Thus the vase 
and cup in the hands of the Hebe, and 
the band on her forehead, are gold ; 
the edges of the girdle which fastens 
the drapery round her waist are also 
ornamented with gold stripes. The 
artist, it is true, can plead the autho- 
rity of many works of ancient sculp- 
ture, which had mantles, beard, and 
earrings of gold, eyes of precious 
stones, with gold or silver sockets, and 
were sometimes even painted; but 
this was the sacred usage of their 
temples, and such honours were com- 
monly rendered only to statues which 
were placed as objects of worship, 
in shrines, or in temples. Good taste 
would willingly dispense with all these 
childish and puerile ornaments. 

After so many successful efforts in the 
sphere of the pleasing and attractive, to 
which, as to the home of his talents, the 
artist so frequently returns, who could 
expect to find him suddenly appear in 
the field of the tragic and heroic? 
Whether he were inspired by greater 
self-confidence, the effect of increasing 
reputation, whether it were an effort 
after higher excellence which carried 
him in this direction, we must at least 
admire the courage of the artist, if we 
cannot altogether applaud his success. 

The frantic Hercules hurling Ly- 
chas into the sea, was the subject the 
artist himself chose to try his power 
in the tragic, We conclude the fable 
is already familiar to our readers, 
The group is colossal, the Hercules 
somewhat larger than the Farnese. 
Several ancient works, such as the 
Borghese, or Fighting Gladiator, the 
Wrestlers, Laocoon, &c., sufficiently 
prove that sculpture is not confined to 
the mere representation of beautiful 
forms in repose, but is also capable of 
expressing the most violent movement 
and the deepest pathos. But we doubt 
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if the subject chosen by Canova, or 

er his manner of treating it, is 
suited to the plastic art. It certainly 
combines all the ordinary elements, at 
least as far as theory goes, of a py 
composition—an object of fear in 
frantic Hercules, of pity in the un- 
happy Lychas ; but the action here re- 
presented awakens not interest but 
aversion. There is no struggle of con- 
tending powers, no resistance to suffer- 
ing--we see only the inevitable de- 
struction of a beinions unarmed youth, 
slain by a ih ultyrant. The action 
is not pathetic but horrible. Consi- 
dered merely as a group, it is not 
pleasing, and it offers no one satisfac- 
tory point of view. In the front we 
have a full view only of the figure of 
Hercules, not of that of Lychas, which 
is partly concealed by it; and if we 
step on one side to get a better point 
for the Lychas, we lose sight of the 
Hercules. The manner in which he 
catches Lychas from the ground, in 
order to hurl him over his head—the 
convulsive struggles of the latter—the 
violent and unnatural attitude of the 
Hercules—produce a horrible impres- 
sion, and one quite incompatible with 
beauty ; and our dislike to the work 
is considerably increased by the clumsy 
figure of Hercules himself, whose 
forms and proportions, with all their 
colossal vulgarity, are disfigured b 
incorrectness aan exaggerations of al 
kinds. Neither is it correct in its 
action, for from the manner in which 
Hercules has seized Lychas, he might 
certainly dash him down perpendicu- 
larly, but could not hurl him to a dis- 
tance. The figure of Hercules is 
faulty, particularly in the junction of 
the body with the hips and thighs, be- 
tween which it is not properly inserted, 
and is in the lower part too short, 
The hips are too narrow in proportion 
to the exaggerated width of the chest, 
nor are they of a strength sufficient to 
support the aig x upper half of 
the body. he figure of Lychas 
would appear to be better for but 
from its position it is scarcel le 
to gain a satisfactory view of it. 

he two boxers, Kre and Da- 
moxenus, are more suited for re 
tation, and more in keeping with their 
character. Although each of these 
figures has its own base, they ought tobe 
considered as a group ; for their atti- 
tudes are only intelligible when seen in 
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their relation to each other, and with a 
full knowledge of the events which the 
artist wishes to represent ; and this is 
all the more necessary, as the catas- 
trophe is not actually represented, but 
merely prefigured in the attitude of 
the two antagonists, and is left to the 
imagination of the spectators to 
out. It would have been better, there- 
fore, if the two figures, already united 
in one action by their attitude, had 
‘been also connected by a common base 
to ent any chance of separation ; 
for though they do not form a group 
contact, still they belong in- 
separably to each other if the of 
express meaning, inasmuch as the 
do not, fixe the Borghese or Fighting 
Gladiator, represent the attitude of a 
boxer generally, but of one particular 
event which occurred at the Nemman 
games, and is mentioned by Pausanias, 
the Arcadia. Two boxers, a certain 
Kreugas, of Epidamnus, (the present 
Durazzo,) and Daihonentasel Syracuse, 
had fought her the whole day and 
Victory was still undecided. At length, 
in order to end the combat, the greed 
that each, making his own cho ce of 
the spot, should give his adversary one 
ve blow. After Kreugas had 
given Damoxenus a blow on the head, 
without however bringing him to the 
d, the latter required that Kreu- 
fs should raise his left arm, and while 
body was thus strained, gave him 
‘g0 violent a blow with the points of his 
fingers, that the integuments 
aye way and Kreugas fell dead upon 
| ee But the Argives, revolted 
e unmanly act of Damoxenus, 
ished him with banishment, adorned 
dead body of Kreugas with the 
crown of victory, and honoured him 
with a statue, which still stood in the 
temple of the Lycian Jupiter in the 
time of Pausanias. The artist has 
chosen the moment in which Kreugas, 
having struck his opponent, holds up 
his arm in order to receive the blow 
‘which the other is preparing to give 
him. ‘The artist has endeavoured to 
‘point out the circumstance that Kreu- 
gas has already given his blow, by 
placing the leathern cxstus which pu- 
i were accustomed to wear round 
eir fists, upon the base at his feet. 
If this is not noticed, it would rather 


appear that Kreugas, who holds his 
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clenched hand above his head, was 
about to strike the blow, and was 
therefore the r instead of the 
sufferer. It is evident, therefore, that 
the event which is here represented 
would be perfectly unintelligible with- 
out ee description. 

If we compare the artist with him- 
self, these two boxers are the best 
works he has hitherto executed in the 
heroic line. We place them in this 
department, merely because boxing 
was an heroic exercise, in which some 
of the greatest heroes, Pollux, for in- 
stance, had sought renown. The 
ideal, however, of the wrestler is es- 
sentially different from, and less ele- 
vated than that of the hero. The 
chief merit of these figures is that 
they have a decided character. But 
we cannot agree with those who, in 
style, would place them on a par with 
the antique. We have, in the above- 
mentioned Fighting Gladiator of the 
Villa Borghese, now in the§$Louvre, 
an excellent idea of the Athlete, in 
which character, attitude, expression, 
and style are alike excellent; com- 

with this, Canova’s Boxers look 
ike common porters. But it may be 
that the artist has purposely given his 
figures an ignoble form, and desired to 
express in their compact, square struc- 
ture, both their profession and the 
mode of life which virtuosos of this 
kind are accustomed to lead, to fatten 
themselves, as it were, for the public 
mes. Nevertheless, he ought to 
ve given more firmness and elasticity 
to the fulness of the muscles, and 
avoided the flabby inflation which 
gives them the appearance of huge 
masses of flesh, displaying rather un- 
wieldiness, than power and dexterity 
for the combat. This fault is more 
apparent in Damoxenus, whose thick, 
heavy figure has also a very vulgar 
expression. It is evident too, in these 
figures, that the artist is utterly want- 
ing in the sole groundwork of all 
sculpture—a correct idea of form. 
It is this alone which makes style, and 
if once impressed on the imagination 
of the artist, will guard him alike from 
indecision and exaggeration. Into the 
latter error, Canova has here also 
fallen, although a degree less than in 
his frantic Hercules. 
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KANE’S INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND.* 


Tuere is no work on which the human 
intellect can employ itself more com- 

rehensively than a great topography. 

he soil, and its inhabitants,{the pro- 
duce, and its distribution, are topics 
which at once expand themselves into 
a comprehension of almost every sub- 
ject of human knowledge, from the 
foundations of the earth and the in- 
fluences of the heavens, to the most 
minute details of social economy. We 
had hopes of seeing such a work on 
Treland—a work which would have 
been a monument of concentrated 
learning and a standard of social pro- 
gress ; and in the prospect of such a 
work emanating from Dublin, we con- 

atulated ourselves on an approach- 
ing accession of intellectual vigour to 
our little western republic of letters, 
and of self-knowledge and self-reliance 
to the Irish community at large. But 
her majesty’s government have dis- 
continued the Sodaue Memoir, and 
we are thrown back on our individual 
resources. 

We confess we cannot refer to this 
subject without feelings of disappoint- 
ment, extremely painful to express 
towards those whose general policy 
we approve, and have always — 

rted: but there is no injury so keenly 
elt as aslight; and in the discontinu- 
ance of the Ordnance Memoir, we feel 
that the nobility of Ireland, both of 
rank and of mind, have not received 
at the hands of government that con- 
sideration to which they are entitled. 

Fortunately, however, our individual 
resources, in one of the most impor- 
tant departments of such a work, are 
not dependent on the, policy of any 
cabinet. It is true, an individual must 
necessarily be unable to amass facts as 
a public department can; but to an 
individual mind must be entrusted the 
ultimate arrangement and use of facts, 
no matter how or in what quantity 
procured ; and we believe that in this 


work of Doctor Kane’s, although its 
store of facts may not be quite so 
extensive as might be expected from 
the bureaus of Mountjoy, we have 
the highest exercise of the very mind 
to which the industrial ent of 
the survey would have com- 
mitted. 

But this department is one of great 
extent. There are very few countries 
possessing such a scope of uninter- 
rupted productive soil as ours. Asitis, 
its produce is very great. Weare too 
apt to nee our country absolutely 
poor, while it is the distribution only of 
its wealth that leaves it relatively so. 
Ireland produces seven times as much 
wheat, four times as much barley, and 
twice as much oats and potatoes, as 
Scotland ; yet Scotland neither is, nor 
is it esteemed, a poor country. Ire- 
land, in truth, whatever her people 
may be, is a rich country, and is 
increasing in riches; and to explore 
her industrial resources is a task of 

at weight and magnitude, and call- 
ing for the employment of very exten- 
sive means for the procurement of in- 
formation, and of very high faculties 
for arranging and digesting the mate- 
rials when procured. 
al ane came to his task ata 

vourable time. The general 

of the whole island tel roomally bee 
investigated, for the pur of the 
Railway Commission. The Ordnance 
Map was all but complete. Our social 
statistics had just been put on a 

manent footing by the Census of 1841. 
The widely-felt necessity for increased 
exertion to take more value out of 
our soil and labour, had made all men 
_ to communicate and to receive 
information on any topic connected 
with mining, agriculturé, or manufac- 
tures. The writi of Liebig, and 
other expounders of agricultural che- 
mistry, almost entirely removed 
the barbarous prejudices of the old 
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school of farmers, and scientific in- 
vestigation had grown positively popu- 
lar among the country gentlemen. 
And no wonder : for the voice of the 
times thundered in their ears continu- 
ally—“ You must learn to grow more 
corn, you must learn to raise more 
ore, you must learn to increase the 
quantity of produce of all kinds, or 
be pearered. Therefore when the 
public bureaus could not continue 
their investigations, we looked to the 
individual urer. The Royal Dub- 
lin Society, in whose theatre Doctor 
Kane delivered the course of lectures, 
which form the foundation of the work 
before us, wanted only the means and 
authority of a government board, to 
become for the time a most effective 
department of public instruction. The 
quantity of information obtained was 
very great, and the talent with which 
Doctor Kane has used it is worthy of 
the importance of the subject. 
Consider how great a subject it is. 
Here are twenty millions of acres of 
land, underlaid by various strata of 
rocks, pielding by their decomposition 
soils of various quality, fitted for the 
production of different sorts of food 
for man and beast, of raiment, and of 
other great commodities of life ; tra- 
versed again by veins of various me- 
tals and fuels, and by their respective 
elevations and depressions giving force 
and direction to the waters that fall 
over all that surface; inhabited by 
above eight millions of people, and 
ing besides these a live stock 
of about five millions of various cattle. 
To ascertain how much of the goods 
of life such a field produces, how 
much more it is capable of producing, 
and how to apply its various forces of 
human rr. labour, the energy 
of the restless elements of air and 
water, and the latent forces of fire 
and chemical affinities, so as to obtain 
that increase of the goods of life, is 
surely a great problem, and he who 
solves it, to whatever extent, is so far 
a deserving servant of his country and 


It is obvious that the geological 
structure of the land is the basis of 
the whole inquiry; for its different 
component rocks give the diversities 
of.soil, the amount of coal-fuel, and 
of metallic wealth; and its different 
elevations of surface give the amount 
of water power, the direction of the 
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detritus and deposit of soil, and de- 
termine the facilities of communica- 
tion. This part of the inquiry, so far 
as the general structure of the terrene 
is concerned, was nearly completed to 
Doctor Kane’s hands, by the excellent 
geologien! ane peepived by Mr. Grif- 

th for the Railway Commissioners. 
But in the reasoning drawn from the 
indications of the map, we find our- 
selves in the midst of novel and ju- 
dicious observation. Having shown 
that of the sixteen elements necessary 
for the sustentation of animal and 
vegetable ‘life, four only are to be 
found in the atmosphere and water, 
and that the rest must be obtained, 
according as they enter into the com- 
position of each plant or creature, 
from the soil, or, in default of their 
existence there, from artificial aids, 
Doctor Kane observes :— 


‘* A district of which the rock is sim- 
ple in constitution cannot (per se) fur- 
nish a fertile soil. A pure quartz rock, 
or a pure limestone, could only furnish 
from its soil to plants, lime or silica, 
and they should hence languish for want 
of other equally important elements. 
The edges of a geological district, where 
the various rocks are in contact, will 
therefore always be more fertile as to 
soil than its interior; and the more 
numerous are the rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the greater the diversity 
in their mineral character, the more 
complex will be the soil furnished by 
their decomposition, and, by its power 
of furnishing the elements of growth to 
different kinds of plants, the greater 
will be its range oak energy of fertility. 
If these principles be applied to the 
actual condition of fertility of the soils 
of Ireland, they will be found to be 
borne out in a remarkable degree. The 
districts known to agriculturists as 
being of the most remarkable fertility 
in Ireland, are, in Ulster, about the 
valley of the Lagan, and in Munster, 
the golden vale, which stretches from 
the end of the coal formations at Cashel 
to near Limerick. On looking to the 
geological map, these districts are found 
to contain a greater number of different 
kinds of rock than any other locality in 
Ireland. The Lagan flows on a bed of 
new red sandstone, on one side of which 
rises the trap district of Antrim, with 
its underlying chalk and gypseous marls, 
whilst the clay-slate of Down bounds 
it on the south, until it is closed by the 
old red sandstone and mica slate, the 
coal formation, and the tertiary clays, 
which occur at the southern extremity 
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of Loch Neagh. The Munster district 
lies between the sandstone and clay- 
slate mountains of the Galtees and 
Slieve Phelim. The principal rock of 
the low country is limestone, through 
which protrude in various parts masses 
of sandstone, and of volcanic trap, 
itself of complex constitution ; the west- 
ern boundary being the shales and grits 
of the Munster coal-field. . . . . 
~ « «+  «  Itis necessary, however, 
to remark, that the source of the soil 
may be, and perhaps more frequent! 
is, far distant from the rock whic 
actually underlies it: the soil being 
formed by the decomposition of the 
mountainous country and deposited on 
the plain, The constitution of the most 
usual soil of the central portions of 
Ireland is a remarkable instance of this. 
The great limestone plain is covered by 
a soil which contains scarce a trace of 
lime, although mixed with limestone 
gravel. I have examined soil which was 
not many inches deep, and had a sub- 
soil of limestone gravel, resting on bare 
limestone rock, and yet the soil itself 
was almost barren for want of lime, 
which it was necessary to apply to it as 
@ manure.” 


To make the survey and valuation 
of Ireland complete, there ought to be 
analyses of the soils of the several 
districts preserved along with the re- 
cords of their fiscal assessment. Such 
analyses were part of the plan of the 
Ordnance Survey, and Doctor Kane, 
referring to those by Captain Port- 
lock,'published in the Memoir of Tem- 
plemore, justly observes— 


** This is a deficiency which it is most 
important for our scientific chemists, 
with the assistance of enlightened agri- 
culturists, and of such institutions as 
the Royal Dublin Society, to endeavour 
with all energy to supply.” 


But we fear such an undertaking 
far exceeds the means at the Society's 
disposal, and that unless our Irish 
nobility and representatives urge the 
prosecution of the Memoir as a sine 
gua non—which we heartily wish they 
would do—these essential materials 
must long remain wanting both to the 
scientific and the practical inquirer. 

With regard to our coal-fields, the 
labours of Griffith, Weaver, and other 
eminent geologists, have rendered the 
actual quantity of fuel thence available 
pretty well known ; but we were by no 
means prepared to find so very encou- 
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raging a report as Dr. Kane gives us 
of the teeta and value of our snetalli- 
ferous deposits. The weakness of that 
too-prevalent habit of decrying ev 
thing Irish is strikingly illusteated inthe 
fact, that the ironstone of the Arigna 
district, so long regarded as a sort of 
paradise of Irish folly, is positively as 
rich as the richest Welch ore, hitherto 
regarded as the richest in the British 
isles, and considerably richer than the 
best ores of Staffordshire and Glas- 
gow ; while Doctor Kane, having shown 
the quality by an analysis, goes on to 
declare, that “in quantity, there is no 
doubt, but that the ironstone of this 
district is practically inexhaustible.” 
There is also an extensive deposit of 
ironstone, equal to that of Stafford- 
shire, throughout the Kilkenny coal- 
field. We own these analyses, which 
want of space prevents our inserting 
in detail, have surprised us, and we begin 
to hope that our mining prosperity will 
not always be confined to the single st- 
ticle of copper. Jn copper, as most of 
our local readers may be aware, we are 
tolerably prosperous ; our annual yield 
exceeding that of Cornwall in a.p. 
1780. It is true, the mines of Corn- 
wall have since then been rendered 
five times more productive, or, in other 
words, have been worked with five 
times as much profitable application— 
a hint, which from the steadily increas- 
ing value of shares in Irish mining 
companies, we hope has not been 
thrown a Doctor Kane, as might 
be ex ». touches very lightly on 
the Wicklow gold-mines; and yet it 
is certain that in the bed of the little 
stream descending from Croghan-Kin- 
sella to the vale of Arklow, unusually 
large masses of native gold have been 
found from time to time, and that not 
less than £10,000 has been for 
the stray lumps $0 discov by the 
peasantry. Our lead mines, however, 
appear to hold forth a promise of pre- 
cious metal less deceptive. The ave- 
rage quantity of silver contained ina 
ton of lead is about seven ounces. A 
lead mine near Quin, in the county 
Clare, yields the extraordinary pro- 
portion of one hundred and twenty 
ounces of silver to the ton. In con- 
nection with this singular instance of 
such richness, we have a characteristic 
remark :— 


« Almost all the Irish! galenas are 
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argentiferous. So remarkably is this 
the case, that formerly the lead smelted 
in Ireland was so hard and brittle, that 
it was accounted inferior to the English 
in our own market, and would not be 
bought, but was sent over to England 
and Holland to be refined. ‘The purifi- 
cation consisted in removing from it the 
silver which it contained, and then it 
was sent back, fitted for its proper use, 
and sold at a higher price.” 


We now perform this purification 
at home, and as it is an interesting 
one, and carried on in a véry perfect 
manner at Ballycorus, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, a description of 
the process may not be unacceptible, 
It appears that an alloy of lead and 
silver is more fusible than pure lead. 
The lead, then, being melted slowly, is 
allowéd to solidify :— 


“What becomes solid contains no 
silver, and so, by removing the grains 
of lead as they loom, with a perforated 
ladle, the silver is concentrated in the 
portion which remains liquid; so that, 
ultimately, after several repetitions of 
the process, the whole quantity of silver 
remains united with about one-tenth of 
the lead, whilst the remaining nine- 
tenths of the lead is free from silver, 
and sent to market. The rich portion 
of the lead is then placed in a shallow 
crucible, formed of bone-dust and ashes, 
and then a strong blast from a bellows 
is blown across its surface; the lead is 
oxidized, and the oxide of lead (forming 
the litharge of sammneres) is partly ab- 
80 by the porous cupel, partly blown 
over the edge, until all the lead being 
oxidized, the dull film which hitherto 
covered the melted metal passes off, 
and the pure silver remains.’ 


Of our other metalliferous deposits 
the most practically valuable are those 
of manganese at Howth and Glandore, 
and a peculiar ore of antimony found 
at Killbricken, in the county Clare, 
consisting of sulphuret of antimony 
and sulphuret of lead, in the identical 
proportions in which they are used in 
the type-founderies, so that this ore, 
when smelted, should give a natural 

metal. The ordinary ore of an- 
tamony occurs in a vein of considerable 
richness at Clontibret in Armagh. 

But our potter’s-clays and glass- 
sands aré of infinitely more conse- 
= in an industrial point of view 

veins even of the pre- 
cious metals. Of such deposits we 
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have an abundance, fit for all purposes, 
from the manufacture of the tile and 
fire-brick, up to that of the finest porce- 


lain and plate-glass. Porcelain clay” 


is a product of disintegrated granite. 
That made use of in the potteries of 
Staffordshire is brought from the 
granite «istrict of Cornwall. Our 
anite districts of Mourne and Wick- 
ow supply the same material. At 
Kilranelagh, near Baltinglass, it ex- 
ists as a pure deposit ; and at Tullow, 
in the county Carlow, it is found of a 
somewhat inferior quality. Such de- 
posits are of rare occurrence else- 
where. In Cornwall the preparation 
of the kaolin, as the pure porcelain 
clay is called, is entirely artificial. 
The granite is crushed and washed, 
and the sediment collected. We at- 
tempt nothing of this kind here. We 
do not even work our beds of ready- 
made kaolin. All the coal tracts 
abound with fire-clay, an article indis- 
pensable in the preparation of iron, 
Ordinary potter’s-clay occurs in every 
county, more or less. Yet the total 
number of potters in Ireland in 184! 
was but 199. How unimportant an 
item this is in the general industry of 
the country may be judged of from 
the fact, that the tobacco-pipe makers 
were nearly as numerous, being in the 
same year 166. Yet for pottery and 
glass we sent out of the country 
annually £130,000. As to the latter 
manufacture, we export considerable 
quantities of the raw material, which 
we possess in the shape of flint-sand 
of extraordinary purity, in different 
localities. The finest known deposit 
of such sand is on Muckish mountain, 
in Donegal, down the precipitous sides 
of which Otway observed the agents 
of a Glasgow glass factory rolling the 
precious material in bags, at a time 
when it was generally supposed that 
those wilds contained nothing fit for 
the use of man but game and potteen. 
But it is time to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the forces applicable to 
the conversion of these vast materials 
to articles of more immediate use. 
We believe we may regard falling 
water as one of the valuable appurte- 
nances of the soil, as much as gold or 
silver, and nearly as much as coal—for. 
to all the more important uses of coal, 
as a moving power, it is equally ap- 
plicable; and therefore we include it 


among the great physical features 
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which we have adverted to as calling 
for the attention of the investigator 
in the first instance. Two great forces 
are copfinually in operation in nature: 
one; looking to the sun, exhibiting its 
phenomena in expansion, elasticity, 
and perhaps in vegetable, and possibly 
even in animal life ; the other, looking 
towards the earth, consisting in the 
various manifestations of the great law 
of gravitation. Thus the presence of 


fire converts the prone mill-race into 
the expansive cloud of steam; and 
again, a jet of cold water reduces the 
elastic vapour of the steam-boiler to its 
original condition of a dense fluid. And 


such is the great operation going on con- 
tinually over the whole face of the 
earth, of waters drawn up by the heat of 
the sun, during the day, in gaseous ex- 
halations, and returned again to earth, 
in the form of dews, at night, or, in cer- 
tain electrical states of the atmosphere; 
in that of rain. And through this 
process all the waters on the face of 
the earth are continually passing; 
otherwise they would either fly off, 
and leave the globe dry, or else would 
collect into one place, and stagnate. 
But the sun and earth, with their 
alternate forces, keep them in con- 
tinual circulation ; so that, if we would 
know how much water runs from any 
given area of the earth’s surface to 
the sea, we have only to estimate the 
amount of rain and dew for that area, 
and, subtracting from these the land 
evaporation, the remainder will be the 
quantity of water delivered to the sea 
(the great evaporating reservoir fur 
the whole earth), and then for every 
ton weight of water so descending 
through a given space in a given time, 
we have the mechanical value of that 
water-delivery in horse-powers. To 
ascertain the quantity of rain and dew 
is not a matter of much difficulty; 
but to estimate the amount of evapo- 
ration that takes place from the sur- 
face of a hilly country, diversified with 
so great a yy of growths as cover 
large scopes of arable and pasture 
lands, is a very complex problem. It 
has, however, loce approximated, both 
for France and England ; and Doctor 
Kane enters into a similar calculation, 
from which he deduces the amount of 
evaporation for Ireland at about twelve 
out of the thirty-six inches of rain 
that fall here in the year; thus leaving 
the water-power of the country to be 
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represented by two feet in depth of 
water, descending from the medium 
level of the whole island once in every 
year to the sea; that is, assuming the 
average height of the surface of Ire- 
land to be four hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the. sea, about 
seventy millions of tons of water fall- 
ing through that height every twenty- 
four hours, which is equivalent to the 
continual exertion of the power, of 
one and a half million of horsés. The 
falls of the Shannon alone, between 
Killaloe and Limerick, afford a motive 
force equal to thirty-three thousand 
horse-powers in continual actions 
and night, throughout the year. § 

is the stupendous machinery of nature, 
and with such great inducements does 
she solicit man to industry: 

It would not be cotisistent with the 
limited character of a paper of this 
description, to proceed firthet in the 
contemplation of the bare terrene, 
though we would willingly follow Dr. 
Kane into the question. of facilities 
for communication, in which he. stre- 
nuously urges the adoption of the 
atmospheric principle of railway pro- 
pulsion ; but taking it as we haye it 
now, with its soils of ascertained ex- 
tent and quality, its minerals, coal. 
fields, and water-power, the next con- 
sideration in the great social problem 
which we have proposed wil] how 
much more of the of life ought 
it to produce? and how can it be made 
to yield that increase ? 

That Ireland does not produce as 
much as she ought, is, unfortunately, a 
ne that needs no proof; and 
so long as it remains certain eno’ 
to be admitted as an axiom; that she 
does not produce one half. as much as 
she ought to do, to bring her up even 
to the imperfect standard of the sister 
island, we need not seek to, stimulate 
exertion by holding forth this or that 
measure of ultimate advancement. Be- 
fore the period can arrive when the 
estimates of the lowest calculators can 
approach fulfilment, a new generation 
will have arisen, with increased wants, 
larger wishes, and, in all likelihood, 
with improved means of , developing 
materials of wealth and, fertility, un- 
dreamt of even in the bold philosophy 
of the present day; for here in o 
land the plough may be said to have 
entered an intellectual fallow of cen- 
turies, and a crop, for good or evil, 
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is growing up, such as the sickle of 
the great Reaper does not in many 
enter upon. 

Tote therefore, the intermediate 

= of how much, we proceed to 
more important how? with which 

Doctor Kane's book is chiefly conver- 

sant. 

We have said that the elements of 
animal and vegetable life are sixteen ; 
and that, of these, twelve must be 
sought for from other sources than 
the air and water, although it is from 
these two latter, through nature's 
wonderful laboratories of plants and 
animals, that the bulk of our edible 
products are derived. To supply such 
of these ingredients as the particular 
crop may require, when the soil itself 
does not afford them, is the office of 
manure. Many ingenious men have de- 
voted themselves to the preparation of 
artificial manures, calculated for pro- 
moting the growth of different par- 
i crops; and it is undoubtedly 
true, that in the salts of commerce 
we possess important succedanea to 
the common store of fertilizers ; but it 
is a remarkable fact, which hitherto 
stands unimpeached in farming expe- 
rience, that none of these compositions 
afford the same universal and certain 
nutriment to vegetable life, that is 
found in the offal of the farm-yard 
itself. In urgin on 7 farmer the 
preservation of this all-important in- 
gredient, Doctor Kane ln more 
than echo the advice of every prac- 
tical ean who has written on 
the subject ; but his testimony is pecu- 
liarly impressive, as coming from a 
chemist, whose profession might na- 
turally bias him in favour of the pro- 
ducts of the laboratory rather than of 
the stalls ; backed also as it is by the 
fact developed in the laboratory, that, 
on a comparison of the ashes of the 
various plants entering into our usual 
systems of cropping, with the analysis 
of ordinary farm-yard manure, it ap- 
pears that every constituent which they 
require is there present. We have 
heard a v beautiful provision of 
nature for the perpetuation of vege- 
table products expounded by Doctor 
Kane, in the case of the flax plant, 
and we believe it obtains more or less 
in all the plants we use in agriculture. 
The exhaustion of the soil is caused, 
not so much by the production of that 
part of the plant which we consume, 
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as by that of the stem and leaves which 
we throw away. Thus, in the flax 
plant, the inner fibre, which we use 
for our textile purposes, deprives the 

ound of hardly any of its precious 
ingredients, while the bark, the woody 
fibre, and the leaves, are full of the 
material of renewed fertility, if re- 


stored to the soil. But, to get at the | 


fibre of commerce, these are rotted off 
in the steep, and the water, rich with 
all that the soil has lost, is run off to 
corrupt the nearest river. This seems 
to be the course of nature, in greater 
or less degree, in her increase of every 
kind ; providing compensation in the 
very processes of exhaustion, and al- 
ways producing offal enough, if duly 
husbanded, to preserve her cycles of 
reproduction unimpaired. 
his brings us—omitting the in- 
vestigation of the other sources of 
fertilizing material—to a topic of 
eat importance, and one which 
octor Kane has placed before the 
mind very clearly and impressively— 
we mean the rotation of crops, which, 
in agriculture, answers fully as im- 
rtant an end as the distribution of 
bour in manufactures. 


‘*T have so far considered the exhaus- 
tion of the soil by plants, with a view to 
the restoration of the deficient ingre- 
dients through the agency of manures. 
There is, however, another mode of re- 
storing fertility which is of practical 
importance, as it has led to the greatest 
of all improvements in husbandry, the 
rotation x crops. A soil which has been 
exhausted becomes restored by lying at 
rest for a certain time, particularly if it 
be well broken up, and fresh surfaces be 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere ; 
in fact, then by the decomposition of 
the mineral masses which the soil con- 
tains, a fresh soil is produced. The or- 
ganic remains of the former crops be- 
come also rotted, and assume a form 
suited for the nutrition of young plants, 
and thus, after a season's fallowing. 
still more after lying out of cultivation 
for some years, the soil resumes a very 
considerable degree of fertility. But it 
is evident that this process entails con- 
siderable loss by the land being so long 
idle, and it becomes of great importance 
to the farmer to make some use of the 
land whilst this process of regeneration 
is going on. This is actually done by 
changing from one kind of culture to 
another ; whilst the land is recovering 
from the effects of one plant, it is capa- 


ble of sustaining a plant which does not 
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act it in the same way, and after 
this a third, differently exhausting from 
either of the others, will give a course 
or rotation of three years, during any 
two of which the ground is recovering 
from the exhausting action of the plant 
grown during the third. I take this 
only as an example, for it is found that 
three years is too short a term to be of 
much practical utility. 

“In selecting the plants adapted for 
such a rotation, we must be guided by 
their chemical composition, and by their 
mode of growth. The results of both, 
however, lead to the same conclusion. 
In addition to those elements which are 
common to all plants used as food, cer- 
tain plants are remarkable for the great 
quantity of silica they take from the 
soil, such are the grasses and corn 
plants; certain others for the potash 
they take up, such are turnips, the beet, 
the potato; others again for the quan- 
tity of lime, as the pea, vetch, clover, 
tobacco, &c. Such are the kinds of 
plants that should succeed each other in 
a rotation.” 


But no quantity of manure, and no 

amount of skill in the rotation, will 

ive good or wholesome crops from 
fand surcharged with moisture. 


“« The presence of moisture not merely 
affects the character of natural vegeta- 
tion, and renders the soil unfit for the 

roduction of plants which belong to a 
ee situation, bes, what is even of more 
practical consequence, it retards the 
progress of vegetation in a very mate- 
rial degree, by preventing the rays of 
the sun from warming the substance of 
the soil. A certain moderate heat is 
indispensable to vegetation: an increase 
of heat, provided it do not exceed cer- 
tain bounds, augments its rapidity and 
force in a remarkable degree; and the 
constitution of ordinary soil, by its dark 
colour and rugged, dull aspect, is pre- 
cisely such as to absorb the heat of the 
sun with most effect, so as to advance 
vegetation on its surface; but if the 
soil be sensibly wet, no heating effect 
can take place: all the warmth will be 
absorbed in producing evaporation from 
the surface.’ 


Hence the necessity not only for 
ep district drainage, but also for 
ocal thorough drainage. Both these 
processes are now in very active opera- 
tion throughout Ireland ; the former, 
under the provisions of the late drain- 


age act, conducted by public commis- 
sioners.; the latter, stimulated by the 
precepts and example of all the leading 
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agriculturists, promoted by‘local farm- 
ing societies, and daily resorted to from 
that best motive in all such operations, 
the sense of individual profit. We 
were recently in a part of the north 
of Ireland which had already the name 
of being one of the best tilled districts 
in the country, but where the farmers, 
determined to keep the lead they had 
already taken, were almost universally 
engaged in re-casting their whole sys- 
tem of drainage. The extent of those 
improvements it is difficult to estimate’; 
but the amount of benefit derived from 
the operations of the Board of Works 
is stated definitely. Doctor Kane 
says— 


‘Between August, 1842, when the 
act passed, and January, 1844, there 
were applications made and surveys 
instituted for the drainage of 44,4 
acres of land liable to flood. The esti- 
mated cost amounted to £127,945, or 
£2 17s. 6d. per acre. The expected 
increase in the annual setting value 
of the lands, amounted to £16,482, or 
about 13 per cent. per annum on the 
capital invested. Since the commence- 
ment of the present year, the applica- 
tions have very much increased in num- 
ber ; and I am informed by Mr. Mul- 
vany, to whom this department of the 
duties of the Board of Works is more 
especially assigned, that the total amount 
is now (end of March) not less than 
70,000 acres.” 


But the direct products of the soil, 
fertilized and economized to whatever 
extent it may be, form but a portion 
of the goods of life requisite for the 
maintenance of a civilized people ; and 
it is by no means in inferior agricul- 
tural productiveness that Ireland falls 
behind the greater number of the 
neighbouring countries. It is in the 
listless neglect of her other resources 
—of her iron, coal, potter’s-clays, alum- 
beds, slate and marble quarries, but, 
above all, in the neglect of turning 
the idle hands of her redundant popu- 
lation to the conversion either of native 
or of imported raw material into the 
manufactured articles of commerce— 
that Ireland's inferiority to neighbour- 
ing countries consists. 

Hence we consider this work of 
Doctor Kane of especial value. An 
apathetic race have excused themselves 
hitherto by various pleas from the dire 
encounter with labour. We cannot 


work our iron fields, say they, for the 
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coal is anthracite, and Great Britain 
is at hand with her iron and bitumi- 
nous coal; and again, we have no 
fuel for the steam-engine, and water- 
power is too uncertain for the nice 
operations of the factory. These are 
difficulties very frequently urged ; but 
they are no difficulties in the way of 
men endowed with earnestness and 
skill. Nullum numen abest si sit pru- 
dentia. The coal of the Leinster and 
Munster fields is anthracite. An- 
thracite has its disadvantages :— 


“It is difficult to burn, except in 
large masses, and conducts heat but 
slowly. It contains very little volatile 
combustible material, but consists al- 
most entirely of dense solid carbon, and 

roduces in good draft a most intense 
eat, which is, however, confined to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the fire, 
Thus, if anthracite be used as the fuel 
under a steam-boiler, the heat in the 
fire-place may become so great, as to 
melt away the bars of the grate, and 
to burn out the bottom of the boiler, 
and yet the air passing into the flues 
may not be of such a temperature as to 
produce an evaporation by any means 
economical.” 


Such are the disadvantages which 
reconcile the listless mind to apathy, 
but which at once fire the resolution 
of the man of enterprise to overcome 
them. And see how simply that is 
done :— 


“In such a case, we call in the aid 
of science to free our fuel from this 
disadvantage. This is at once effected 
ty passing the vapour of water through 
the mass of red-hot anthracite. Its 
oxygen combines with the carbon, and 
forms carbonic oxide; its hydrogen is 
set free. These mixed combustible 
gases pass into the flues, and inflaming 
in the excess of air which enters, give 
a sheet of flame which I have seen to 
extend for thirty feet under and through 
a boiler. The anthracite is thus con. 
‘yerted into flaming coal. There is no 
loss of heat; neither is there a gain, 
as some persons have supposed; but 
the action is, to absorb, in the first 
=~ the excessive heat which was 

oing local injury, and to distribute it 
over the entire surface of the flues, where 
its maximum of good can be obtained.” 


Thus, by the — expedient of 


introducing a jet of steam into the 
furnace, our Leinster anthracite is 


made equal to the flaming coal of 
Staffordshire. 

But this is an operation conducted 
under the boiler of a steam-engine ; 
and, to use anthracite in the smelting 
furnace is another affair. True, and 
true it is, that hitherto in Ireland, with 
the exception of one enterprising iron- 
burner at Castlecomer, who used to 
employ it mixed with peat, anthracite 
has never served to flux our iron, 
and that when the woods were burned 
out, there was consequently an end of 
this branch of our manufactures. But 
it is also true that we have never 
attempted to revive that manufacture 
since the year 1829, at which memora- 
ble epoch in the iron trade Nelson and 
Mackintosh of Glasgow took out their 
patent for the hot blast. At that time 
it required eight tons one hundred and 
one quarter of bituminous coal to smelt 
each ton of iron. By the introduction 
of hot, instead of cold air as a blast to 
the furnace, the quantity of fuel has 
been reduced to less than one third. 
Two and a half tons of coal now do 
the work that then needed eight tons. 
Such have been the surprising effects 
of the hot blast on the quantity of fuel 
consumed in those operations; but 
the change it has produced in respect 
to what is necessary in quality is still 
more extraordinary. Formerly, as we 
have said, anthracite could not be 
used. Repeated attempts were made 
within Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent to render it available, but in 
vain ; until, so recently as about the 
time of the meeting of the British 
Association at Liverpool, the manager 
of the Yniscedwin iron-works in South 
Wales, tried his hot blast furnace with 
a charge of stone coal, and found that 
it answered every purpose perfectly, 
such a potent reconciler of difficulties 
is the simple jet of hot air. Mr. 
Crane, the manager of those works, 
has used anthracite ever since, and he 
smelts a ton of iron with less than a 
ton and a half of this formerly de- 
spised material. 

But even if we did not possess these 
invaluable deposits, we might still 
make ourselves independent of the 
import of iron, an item in our annual 
out-goings amounting to upwards of a 
quarter of a million, by manufacturing 
it from our abundant iron-stone by 
the aid of peat-fuel. 


‘* The manufacture of iron by turf is 
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extensively carried on in France, Prus- 
sia, and Bavaria. At Ransko, in Bohe- 
mia, there is an extensive iron work, 
consisting of high furnaces for the 
smelting of pig iron from the ores, of 
cupolas for the re-melting of pig and 
making castings, with reverberator 
furnaces, and machinery for the making 
of bar and plate. The ore employed is 
the clay ironstone of very moderate 
quality. For fuel is used a mixture of 
turf and charcoal. The turf is light, it 
is dried in the air, but not in any way 
prepared or pressed. It costs at the 
rate of five shillings a ton. The fur- 
naces are blown with hot air at the tem- 
perature of 280 degrees Fah. To make 
a ton of iron there is consumed 34 cwt. 
3 qrs. of turf which costs 8s. 9d., and 30 
ewt. of charcoal costing £1 4s. 7d. 
The other expenses bring the total cost 
for pig iron to £3 lds. a ton. At 
Kénigsbrufin in Bavaria are _ iron 
works where they execute with turf 
alone the puddling and second fusion, 
re-heating and rolling, finally, all the 
operations which are effected with coal 
in the English furnaces. The turf here 
costs 13 shillings a ton.” 


Again :— 


‘* In the iron works of Ichoux, depart- 
ment of the Landes in France, no fuel is 
used in puddling but turf. In the fur- 
naces of M. Muller at Wendenhammer, 
wood charcoal has been replaced 1 an 
equal volume of turf charcoal, and MM 
Moser and Wagner, who have examined 
minutely into the various conditions of 
this branch of industry, conclude that, 
both for smelting and refining, the coke 
of turf is as good and useful as an 
equal weight of wood charcoal.” 


This latter consideration is one of 
considerable importance from the large 
extent in which charcoal enters into 
the preparation of iron in its finer 
state, and in which it costs from £15 
to £35 a ton. Doctor Kane estimates 
that with turf charcoal, so easily pro- 
curable here, bar iron of that quality 
may be produced from the raw ma- 
terial for six guineas per ton. 

Charcoal from compressed peat is 
much denser, and yields a much more 
intense heat than wood charcoal. 
Now the wood charcoal of Deane 
forest sells for £4 a ton, and con- 
densed peat can be delivered to the 
burner for little more than as many 
shillings, and reduced to a superior 
charcoal for less than £laton. Here 
surely isa great source of profitable 
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occupation. We are very generally 
ignorant of the value of our vast tracts 
of bog, looking to them rather as the 
fields for future drainage and tillage 
operations, than as depots of one of 
the most valuable articles of consump- 
tion and of commerce. The ordinary 
peat is an inferior fuel chiefly because 
it is ill prepared. 


“It is very usual to find the turf of 
commerce containing one-fourth of its 
weight of water, although it then feels 
dry to the hand ; but let us examine how 
that affects its calorific power. One 
pound of pure dry turf will evaporate 
six pounds of water. But in a pound of 
turf, as it is usually found, there are 
three quarters of a pound of dry turf 
and one quarter of a pound of water. 
The three quarters of a pound can only 
evaporate four pounds and one half of 
water, but out of this it must first eva- 

orate the quarter of a pound contained 
in its mass, and hence the water boiled 
away by one pound of such turf is 
reduced to four pounds and a quarter ; 
the loss is here 30 per cent, a proportion 
which marks all the difference between 
a good fuel and one almost unfit for 
use. 


Such are the simple facts which so 
easily get rid of the difficulty of a 
supposed want of adequate fuel. Now, 
as to the use of water-power, we have 
seen what a vast amount of it there 
is. But it is a variable agent in most 
situations, and must either be aided 
by a supplemental steam-engine, or be 
economised in reservoirs. here are, 
however, hundreds of sites not 
liable to interruption or failure in 
their supply, running to waste. But 
these are in remote districts. Where 
immediate facilities for labour and 
communication exist, our water pow- 
ers are generally occupied. There 
are not less than twenty-eight mill- 
sites on the river Dodder, near 
Dublin, on a course of nine miles; 
but this little river, like many others, 
favoured by position near a large city, 
and all along occupied by water-mills, 
is so variable in its supply, that for one- 
fourth of the year the mills are idle 
for one-half of their time for want of 
water. This is proposed to be reme- 
died by the construction of a reser- 
voir, which would also have the effeot 
of preventing the frequent floods to 
which the stream is liable. A similar 
work on a large scale was some years 
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since constructed at the sources of 
the Upper Bann by the mill-owners 
and bleachers, who carry on their 
great and prosperous works along the 

nks of that fine river. They have 
thus procured an additional constant 
force of several horse-powers for every 
foot of fall, available at all times, and 
of inestimable value in enabling them 
to conduct their works with the punc- 
tuality so essential to successful com- 
merce. A very masterly report, by 
Mr. R. Mallet, C. E., on the Dodder, 
with a view to the construction 
of the proposed reservoir there, 
is now before us; and we cannot re- 
frain from borrowing from his pages 
the following observations on some 
of the great phenomena of rivers :— 


“In looking with an enlarged view 
at the phenomena of rivers in all cli- 
mates, we find that, beyond a certain 
magnitude, floods are no longer to be 
observed. The mighty streams which 
discharge the eospuainted waters of 
continents know no sudden swellings or 
abatements; but in each recurring 
year, at a season, or more seasons than 
one, dependent on meteorological events, 
the volume of water begins to increase, 
the river slowly rises, and at length 
again falls to its former level with a 
regularity almost planetary, and ca- 
ie le frequently of exact prediction. 

ts swellings thus foreknown, and in 
concert with the labours of the hus- 
bandman, make its waters a blessing as 
they flow ; but if we follow up such a 
river, and examine the smaller ones 
that are its tributaries, and whose cir- 
cumstances are precisely similar to 
those of meaner streams with shorter 
courses from source to sea, we shall 
find two remarkable characteristic 
differences, dividing them into so many 
classes, Some of them are subject to 
great and sudden floods, while others of 
~~ size, and under similar conditions 
of weather, are not so. Examining 
further what constitutes the difference, 
we shall find that, although the fall 
may be equal, or perchance greater on 
the river not subject to floods, there 
exist upon its line one or several 
lakes, into which the stream falls, and 
out of which it again passes, while 
none such exist upon the river of floods. 
In these then lies the difference. In 
the latter case a given volume of rain- 
water precipitated over the catchment, 
or surface of country drained by the 
river, is at once discharged into and con- 
fined to its narrow bed, in which it rises 
many feet, and along which it flows 


with resistless violence, until lost in its 
sovereign river or in the sea. But the 
same quantity of water discharged in 
the same time into the other river, is 
oured by it into its lake, or chain of 
Lives, is diffused over their proportion- 
ably greater surface where it rises, 
not several feet, hut perhaps only the 
fraction of an inch. From these the 
water is leisurely delivered back to the 
outlet stream, and passes harmlessly 
away. Thus, for instance, the ‘ arrowy 
Rhone,’ above the lake of Geneva, 
though a large river, is subject to great 
and destructive floods. Below the lake, 
although the most rapid river in 
Europe, it has its periodic rise and fall ; 
but sudden floods are imperceptible. 
The same is even more remarkably the 
case with the Rhine below the lake of 
Constance.” 


Taking the hint from nature, there- 
fore, the engineer forms his artificial 
lake by throwing an embankment 
across some convenient part of the 
channel near its source; and im- 
pounding the mountain waters there, 
at once regulates and reinforces the 
stream below. The river Irwell, which 
a by Bolton and Manchester, 

octor Kane distinguishes as “the 
hardest worked stream probably in 
the world.” Above Bolton, out of a 
total fall of nine hundred feet, it has 
eight hundred feet of fall actually 
economised by the mills on its banks. 
We who generally have such a vene- 
ration for steam, and so great a con- 
tempt for water-power, are surprised 
to find that, in Lancashire, where 
coals are so cheap that we might sup- 
pose no body would use water, one- 
ninth of the total mill-power comes 
from the water-wheel. There is a 
general impression that the steam en- 
gine is a more perfect source of power 
than a water-wheel, and can do finer 
work. It appears that the reverse is 
the fact, and that a steam flour-mill 
set up in Birmingham in the best way 
with an engine by Bolton and Watt, 
in 1838, was near ruining the pro- 
prietor, until a compensating pneu- 
matic apparatus was devised, which 
brought it back to something of the 
smoothness of its water-driven pre- 
decessors ; and it is a fact that water- 
spun fabrics bear a higher character 
in the market than those produced by 
the steam engine. Add to this, that 
water-power is just one-eighth the cost 
of steam-power ; and it certainly does 
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excite both surprise and sorrow that 
we should so foolishly disregard the 
transcendant advantages in this wa 
with which nature has fitted us fort 
for prosperity. 

It, is interesting to consider in what 
a variety of ways the force of water 
may be applied to drive machinery. 
Besides the three varieties of wheels, 
the overshot, undershot, and breast 
wheel, we have the water-pressure 
engine, with its piston and cylinder, 
worked by a jet of water like a steam 
engine ; Baker's mill, in which the 
water, issuing from an orifice, gives 
motion to the machinery by its re- 
active force ; and finally, a whole family 
of French water-engines of recent 
invention, called turbines. 


‘“* The turbine is a horizontal wheel, 
furnished with curved float-boards, on 
which the water presses from a cylinder, 
which is suspended over the wheel, and 
the base of which is divided by curved 
partitions, that the water may be di- 
rected in issuing, so as to produce on the 
correspondin; Trebbene s of the wheel 
its greatest effect. The construction of 
the machine is simple; its parts not 
liable to go out of order; and, as the 
action of the water is by pressure, the 
force is under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances for being utilized. The 
effective power appears to equal that of 
the overshot wheel, but accompanied 
by some conditions, which render it pe- 
culiarly valuable; In a water-wheel 
you cannot have great economy of 

wer without very slow motion; and 

ence, when high velocity is required 

at the working points, a train of me- 
chanism is necessary, which causes a 
material loss of force. Now in the tur- 
bine the greatest economy is accom- 
— by rapid motion. If a turbine 

working with a power of ten horses, 
and its supply of water be suddenly 
doubled, it becomes of twenty horse- 

ower ; if the supply be reduced to one 
alf, it still works five horse-power ; 

whilst such sudden and extreme 
changes would altogether disarrange 
water-wheels, which can only be con- 
structed for the minimum, and allow 
the overplus to go to waste.” 


By the employment of a close pipe, 
water is now brought from a distance 
to several French factories, and there 
delivered with the full force due to 
the altitude of its source on the 
turbine. It is singular that the old 
system of the aqueduct and the close 
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pipe should have been brought again 
into comparison with one another in 
modern times, in the application of 
the principle of hydrostatic pressure 
fcr the purpose of transferring the 
seat of power to a more convenient 
site, by the French machinists, at the 
same time that men of equally high 
attainments in Britain for the same 
purpose, were resorting to the old 
device of the aqueduct. We allude 
to that bold piece of engineering 
enterprise, the transport of the Shaw’s 
water river, with its whole accumulated 
fall of 512 feet from the remote and 
nearly inacessible valley where it had 
for so many ages expended its force 
in vain, into the populous town of 
Greenock, where all its energies were 
in immediate requisition. 


‘‘ Thus,” says Mr. John Scott Rus- 
sell, ‘ta power has been brought six 
miles and a half to the suburbs of a 
populous town, equal to the power of 
thirty steam-engines of fifty horse- 
power, being equivalent to the creation 
of wealth or productive capital to the 
extent of £7,500, and the annual effect 
of which, when fully employed, will be 
something like the employment of seven 
thousand people, and the annual dis- 
tribution of something like £300,000 
per annum in wages, beside the sup- 
ply of ample store of water for the 
town.” 


Had Shaw’s water been brought in 
ipes, the mechanical effect would 
a been the same by the employ- 
ment of the turbine, and probably the 
force would have been transported in 
that way the more economically. 
Leaving now the raw material and 
the brute forces of nature, which cer- 
tainly are at our disposal in a won- 
derful abundance, we still come back 
to the main question, what is to be 
done to turn these to their ultimate 
purpose of furnishing the useful 
goods of life? Material is not wanting, 
nor power, nor that other essential 
element in improvement, the sense 
of a necessity that something should be 
done ; but where are capital, skill, and 
confidence? In agricultural operations 
we have them all in at least a mode- 
rate degree. Nothing, while heaven 
pleases to permit the peaceful con- 
tinuance of our present exertions, can 
stop or stay us in the path of agricul- 
tural advancement. We may. be 
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pinched for capital, but we believe the 
mass of our landed proprietors and prac- 
tical ee have too manly a 
sense of what becomes men of prudence 
and satay» to hesitate even in 
stinting their general expenditure, if 
that were necessary, in order to keep 
pace with the demands of the times, 
which, speaking with regard to the 
bulk of the community, will no longer 
suffer any of us to slumber. But for 
our general mining and manufacturing 
industry where are the capital, the 
skill, and the confidence to be sought 
for ? 

Want of confidence is, in itself, 
want of capital, want of skill, want of 
material, and want of power—all in 
one, and one in all. ithout it, the 
rest are useless; with it, there is no 
spot, however little favoured by nature, 

t may not be made the seat of pros- 
perous exertion. This is not the place 
or the occasion for discussing the evils 
that have left us so long and so 
eae Cokelees in this great re- 
quisite. Neither can we here go into 
an investigation of the causes which 
are now restoring it. Suffice it to say, 
that the mass of the people have learned 
the value of money, and are becoming 


more desirous of realizing wealth. No 
better evidence of the existence of such 
desires could be afforded, than the 
work before us, which is eagerly de- 


manded by practical readers. The 
ess of railroad communication 

will not suffer these influences to abate. 
Railway communication to a western 
port, commanding cheap mechanical 
wer, will inevitably lead to the estab- 
ishment of a direct cotton trade with 
America. The whole cotton trade of 
Belfast is conducted at second-hand 
both in respect of the raw material 
and of the motive power. The cot- 
ton is trans-ship from Liverpool, 
the coals imported from the opposite 
coast. The presence of a con- 
stant water-power, sufficient to drive 
the factories of Belfast, would be 
equivalent to an addition of £75,000 
a-year to the income of the town. 
Suppose these factories were located 
ua the falls of the Shannon, at Kil- 
laloe, with communication on the 
one hand, direct to America, by At- 
lantic navigation from Limerick—and 
on the other, direct to Great Britain, 
by railway, via Dublin—the time and 
cost of a channel navigation, of trans- 
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shipment, and of coal-importation, 
would be saved to the manufacturer ; 
and to the traveller would be sub- 
stituted a hundred miles of rapid rail- 
way travelling by land, for five hun- 
dred miles of navigation, at one-fifth 
of the speed, by sea. And the railroad 
is the direct way to these results. 
What it has made Fleetwood with 
reference to Belfast, it must make 
Limerick, or some other western port 
of Ireland, with reference to New 
York. Engineers may contend about 
the oo merits of different sys- 
tems of railway locomotion ; but with 
a railway of any kind, to any western 
Irish port, commanding a great water- 
power, we start at once into a pros- 
perous trade in the manufacture of 
cotton. 

Now, it is a fact that the capital 
which we cannot command for an 
thing else, we can command for rail- 
roads. The moneyed man, who would 
not risk a single hundred pounds in 
manufacturing investment, is ready 
and eager to invest his tens of thou- 
sands in these great and most} bene- 
ficial projects. By and by, he will be 
equally willing to lend his money to 
raise factories, and locate workmen 
along these lines. So that, in fact, so 
far from there being a want of capital, 
capital is not only plentiful, but is run- 
ning in the very channel where it is 
most wanted. Sui is easily trans- 
ported: the workshops and factories 
of Britain have been pouring out their 
surplus skill, wherever there have been 
those great conduits of civilization to 
conduct it—into Belgium, into France, 
into Germany, for the last ten years. 
But the course of mechanical educa- 
tion in England, is, in general, a nar- 
rowing process. They acquire great 
art in a particular department ; but 
are not prepared to adapt their skill 
to the different circumstances in which 
they have so often been placed in Ire- 
land, coming to smaller establishments 
in a new country, demanding expe- 
dients to which they have been wholly 
unaccustomed. A more liberal edu- 
cation would enable them to meet 
these necessities, readily and effectually. 
We are now, in Ireland, turning our 
thoughts, more than we have been 
accustomed to do, to education for 
industrial purposes. It is a subject of 
vast importance in every community, 


but especially in one seeking to par- 
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ticipate in the active prosecution of 
so many branches of manipulative in- 
dustry as are open to us. There is 
much practical good sense in Doctor 
Kane's observations on this important 
subject : ~ 


“* A person about to be educated for 
industrial Les yp should, therefore, be 
first thoroughly grounded in the general 
principles of the natural and physical 
sciences, and in elementary mathematics. 
All this can be done with far less expen- 
diture of time, of trouble, and of money, 
than is usually incurred with the Greek 
and Latin, for which, in industrial pur- 
suits, there is seldom the slightest use. 
Thus grounded in general education, he 
should pass to his special branch, ac- 
cording as he is to be a chemist, a maker 
of machines, a worker in metals, or of 
other trade. Of all the objects used in 
his peculiar occupation he should acquire 
the most minute knowledge ; their pro- 
perties and composition ; their adulte- 
rations; where they are found; how 
they are obtained ; what can be substi- 
tuted for them ; how they can be made. 
All these are things on which may de- 
pend, at each step of his future progress, 
whether he follows a losing trade, or 
whether he be eminently successful. 

“To this general education should be 


added the experience of the workshop. 
The simplest operation in the arts re- 
uires a degree of manipulative skill 


that no books, no words can give. The 
most perfect theoretical acquaintance 
with the construction of machines and 
the nature of various materials used, 
‘would not enable a man to do good 
work. But if the man has obtained the 
manual skill by working practice, there 
is no doubt but that the knowledge of 
the tools he is using, and of the mate- 
rials he worked upon, will enable him to 
do it better than he otherwise could. 
The practical education of the artisan 
in the place of actual working is, there- 
fore, of all the most important, and 
requires most time. The ultimate ob- 
ject of the previous discipline in science 
is to enable him fully to avail himself of 
the opportunities of improvement in his 
art which the workshop continually 
affords.” ° 


There is already in existence, and 
in active useful operation among us, 
an institution every way qualified, were 
sufficient means at its disposal, for 
imparting the preliminary portion, at 
least, of such a course of education. 
To it we owe this book, the work of 
one of its professors. We mean the 
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Royal Dublin Society. With the fol- 
lowing just tribute to its past exertions, 
and exposition of its means of future 
usefulness, we take leave of these 
labours of its learned and meritorious 
professor :— 


‘* A century ago, long before the ne- 
cessity of connecting scientific know- 
ledge with the arts was felt elsewhere, 
an association was founded in this coun- 
try expressly for that purpose. The 
Dublin Society, whose exertions in the 
advancement of husbandry and the 
other useful arts were so eloquently de- 
scribed by Arthur Young, and admitted 
by him to be the origin of all the similar 
societies in England, has from that pe- 
riod to the present undeviatingly pro- 
moted the objects for which it was 
founded. The liberality of the govern- 
ment of that time placed at its disposal 
great sums of money, which were ap- 
plied to the prosecution of various plans 
conceived to be advantageous to the 
country. That it eff vast good is 
undeniable. But at that period it was 
too much in advance of the general po- 

ulation for its beneficial power to come 
ully into play. The country was not 
ready for an extensive industrial move- 
ment. Since that time its funds have 
been progressively diminished; its de- 
partments necessarily curtailed; its 
scientific and industrial organization 
limited in extent and still more in 
wers. But there appears some hope 
that the darkness which overhung those 
days is about to dissipate, and that the 
Royal Dublin Society may be enabled 
ain to become the centre of industrial 
ucation for this country. 

‘Its means of e good, were it 
supported by any thing like the sum to 
which this country is entitled for such 
objects, are very great : its fine Botanic 
Garden, in which all experiments re- 
garding agriculture might be so effi- 
ciently put in action; its Museums of 
Agriculture, and for Natural History, 
as well as for all industrial products and 
materials ; the resources of its extensive 
Laboratory, in which investigations cal- 
culated to smooth down the many diffi- 
culties which beset the path of enter- 
ve in Ireland might be so well con- 

ucted ; its almost continuous courses 
of lectures on every branch of applied 
science, and the means recently placed 
at its disposal of having similar courses 
of lectures delivered in provincial towns ; 
the triennial exhibitions of manufac- 
tures; the annual Cattle Shows, in 
which ee of our artizans and 
agriculturists may be registered, and 
rewards, stimulating them to honourable 
ambition, may be distributed ; and 
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finally, the Schools of Art, which, al- 
not exclusively connected with 
industrial objects, are yet most powerful 
adjuncts thereto, by enabling the manu- 
facturer to bring to bear upon the im- 
provement of certain branehes of trade, 
a force of fancy and cultivated taste 
that not only may be, but has been found 
most conducive to success, With such 
facilities for communicating all that 
— scientific education which I have 
ibed as the basis of sound indus- 
trial knowledge, the Royal Dublin 
Society may be the source of important 
advantages to Ireland.” 


Looking back on the whole subject? 
and contrasting our condition with 
that of the neighbouring countries, we 
see much to be sought, but much also 
to be avoided. hen agriculture 
becomes so refined as to expel social 
life from our fields, to make way for 
mere vegetable life, as in some of the 
more elaborately economised districts 
of Scotland, it is overdone. An extra- 
ordinary crop of wheat is no doubt a 

t boon; but if so many more 
ushels - —_ be — out of the 

und, by making the farm a species 
af waaiieine, and obstructi Sb 
holy duties and enjoyments of do- 
mestic life, then it were better that 
the surplus produce were so much 
poison. We till the soil for the sake, 
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not of vegetable, but of human life, 
and of that which is the grace and 
blessing of humanity, social interéeurse 
and the domestic hearth. Our agricul- 
turists must never drive the too- ly 
ploughshare through these. And when 
we come to turn the brute energies of 
nature to the supply of our other wants, 
our manufacturers must not forget the 
warning and example that manufac- 
turing England at the present moment 
holds forth to deter mankind from 
the too-reckless pursuit of gain in 
that way. In her factories a race are 
growing up, prematurely old, and 
whose abused energies will bequeath a 
long |} of deteriorated health and 
strength to succeeding generations. 
These girls are not fit to be the 
mothers of men; these boys are not 
fit to be the guardians and instructors 
of future families. The heart bleeds 
at the condition of the little children, 
condemned by the cupidity of demo- 
ralized parents to a servitude more 
odious in the sight of God than the 
world perhaps has ever been stained 
by before ; for the slaves of barbarous 
nations have never been put to work 
till of mature strength ; but here the 
task is exacted from the limbs of in- 
fancy.* 

But it will be long before we ap- 
proach the limit that separates economy 


t « The idea of these cruelties is so shocking, that humane minds doubtless exag- 
gerate the amount of suffering. Still it must be very —_ and is unquestionably 


a blot on the moral fame of 
escutcheon of America. 


gland, almost as dar’ 
The sense of indignation and alarm in the public mind 


as that which stains the 


is also very strong, and has found expression in various ways, but no where more 


wi 


feelingly or emphatically, for a single voice, than in some verses, inspired with a 
aw cleene which we cannot refrain from transferring o our pages. 


They are entitled ‘‘ The Cry of the Children,” by Elizabeth Barret, and appeared 
this time last year in Blackwood’s Magazine :— 


“Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers ! 


Ere the sorrow comes with 


ears? 


They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 


Go out, children, from the mine and from the city— 

Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do! 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow cowglips pretty— 

Laugh aloud to feel your fingers let them through 

But the children say, ‘ Are cowslips of the menlews 
Like the weeds anear the mine ? 

Leave us quiet in the dark of our coal-shadows, 
From your pleasures fair and fine. 


“‘* For oh!” say the children, ‘ we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap: 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
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from the abuse of labour, either in 
field or factory. In Belfast, where 
our beginnings in manufacture have 
been chiefly made, we are, we believe, 
hitherto free from the reproach of 
those extreme abuses. Abundance of 
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space and ventilation have been es- 
a consulted in most of the fac- 
tories lately erected there. One ex- 
tensive concern has been constructed 
of only a single story in height, with 
a view to afford a more uninterrupted 


Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our face, trying to go; 


And underneath our heavy eyeli 


drooping, 


The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark eniesunt- 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


**¢ All day long, the wheels are droning, turning— 
Their wind comes in our faces, 
Till our hearts turn, and our heads with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places! 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling— 
Turns the —_ light that droppeth down the wall— 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning all the day, and we with all! 
All day long, the iron wheels are droning— 
And sometimes we could pray— 
O ye wheels, (breaking off in a mad moaning, ) 
top ! be silent for to-day !’ 


** Ay! be silent! let them hear each other breathing, 
For a moment, mouth to mouth ; 

Let them touch each other's hands, in a fresh wreathing, 
Of their tender human youth ; 

Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 

Is not all the life God giveth them to use ; 

Let them prove their inward souls against the notion 

That they live in you, or under you, O wheels! 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
As if Fate in each were stark ! 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


** Now tell the weary children, O my brothers! 
That they look to Him, and pray 

For the blessed One, who blesseth all the others, 
To bless them another day. 

They answer, ‘ Who is God. that he should hear us, 

While this rushing of the iron wheels is stirr’d ? 

When we sob aloud, the human creatures near us 

Pass unhearing—they answer not a word; 

And we hear not (for the wheels in their resounding) 
Strangers speaking at the door. 

Is it likely God, with angels singing round him, 
Hears our weeping any more? 


. + ” e . 3 . 


‘** But no,’ say the children, weeping faster, 
* He is silent as a stone, 
And they tell us, of his image is the master 
Who commands us to work on. 
Go to!’ say the children ; ‘ up in heaven, * 
Dark, wheel-like, turning clouds are all we find)! 
Do not mock us! we are atheists in our grieving— 
We look up for Him—but tears have made us blind.’ 
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supply of light and air ; and certainly 
the cleanliness, cheerfulness, and de- 
cency of the population of many of 
the mills attest the practicability of 
uniting the most extensive operations 
of machinery with a due regard to 
the pee and moral health of the 
workers. But there is no guarantee 
against the thirst for gold. With 
the railroad will assuredly come the 
sacra fames, and with that, the ne- 


cessity of the people of this country 
taking care that it do not deteriorate 
them as it has done others, remem- 
bering that all riches, purchase them 
at what cost you will, are but means 
to the higher ends of social life, and 
that social life, in its perfection, is but 
a means to the glory of God, and the 
happiness of his immortal creatures in 
the life to come. 


Do ye hear the children weeping and disproving, 
O my brothers, what ye teach ? 

For God’s possible is taught by his world’s loving— 
And the children doubt of each! 


“« And well may the children weep before ye— 
They are weary ere they run! 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun! 

They know the grief of men, but not the wisdom— 

They sink in the despair, without the calm— 

Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom— 

Are martyrs-by the pang, without the palm ! 

Are worn as if with age ; yet unretrievingly 


No joy of memory keep— 


Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly— 
Let them weep—let them weep ! 


“* They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see; 

For you think you see their angels in their places, 
With eyes meant for Deity. 

* How long,’ they say, ‘ how long, O cruel nation! 

Will you’stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart, 

Trample down with a mail’d heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 

Our blood splashes upwards, O our tyrants ! 
And your purple shows your path— 

But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence, 


Than the strong man in his wrath! 


»» 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Sir John Hotham gazed alternately at 
Lord Beverley, Captain Barecolt, and 
Mr. Dry of Longsoaken, with not alittle 
of that irascibility, which is common 
in the complaint from which he was 
suffering, still evident in his counte- 
nance, and ready to fall upon any one 
who said a word to provoke his wrath. 
As several of the guard were in the 
room, Lord Beverley thought it most 
prudent to remain perfectly silent ; and 
the governor, at length, began the 
conversation, by exclaiming, “ And, 
who the devil is this fellow?” At the 
same time, he pointed to Mr. Dry, 
with no very placable looks. 

“TI am a poor, God-fearing man, 
worshipful sir,” began the personage 
of whom he spoke ; but Captain Bare- 
colt interrupted him before he could 
say more— 

** He is vone of de greatest rogue in 
all de Christendom,” he said, turning 
to the governor, “I know he very 
well. He sheat de king, he sheat de 
parliament, he sheat every body. He 
be vone grand imposture.” 

* The devil he is,” exclaimed the 
governor. “Is this true, sir?” And 
he looked to Lord Beverley for an 
answer. 

“« Perfectly, Sir John,” replied the 
earl, “I have heard a good deal of this 
gentleman from various quarters; and 
I know that he carried off a young 
gentlewoman from her friends, and 
brought her hither to Hull, with very 
sinister views indeed.” 

Mr. Dry held up his hands, and 
showed the whites of his eyes ; but the 
governor exclaimed, “ Ay, by Xe 
and he added a very unsanctified oath, 
“I recollect the scoundrel now. He 
came here two or three days ago—he 
came here, making a great noise about 
this girl, and asking for warrants, and 
I know not what—he declared that 
she was his ward. Take him by the 
ears, fellows, and turn him out of the 


town. We want no such vagabonds 
amongst us.” 

“I warn you, worshipful sir, I 
warn you,” cried Mr. Dry, while two 
of the guards took him by the arms, 
“ that these are two malignants, and 
prelatic conspirators. Did not false 
witnesses rise up against r 

*“ Away with him,” shouted Sir 
John Hotham, before he could finish 
the sentence, “away with him, and 
if he continues to bawl, put him in 
the stocks, and let him baw! there.” 

The soldiers removed Mr. Dry of 
Longsoaken, without farther resist- 
ance ; for he, like Erasmus, was not 
of the stuff from which they make 
martyrs, and the name of the stocks 
had a great effect upon him. The 
governor then directed the rest of the 
soldiers to quit the room, but to wait 
in the passage without, adding, “I 
will examine into the case of these 
gentlemen myself.” 

As soon as the room was clear, he 
turned to the Earl of Beverley, say- 
ing, “ This is an unfortunate affair, 
my lord. You see how things go. 
What can I do?” 

“ Why, methinks, Sir John,” re- 
joined the earl, approaching the go- 
vernor, and speaking in a whisper, 
“the only thing for you to do, is to 
throw open the gates at once to his 
majesty’s forces, and declare your 
loyalty. A few hours would bring 
the army hither.” 

** Impossible! impossible!’ cried 
Hotham aloud, with an impatient look. 
« You know not what you talk of, sir. 
Every thing is changed since you were 
here. This place is full of people 
sent down from the parliament. It 
will be as much as I can do to get you 
safely out, and unless my son had 
given me cause to shut him up, | 
could not even do that. He cannot 
be kept in long, however, for, ere 
noon, I shall have remonstrances 
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enow ; and your _ safety is in im- 
mediate departure. You shall have a 
new pass without delay, and then the 
sooner your back is turned on Hull, 
the better.” 

« But, what shall I say to the king ?” 
demanded the earl, willing to make 
one more effort for the grand object 
of his coming, “he fully expects cs 

“* Expects what cannot be done!” 
exclaimed the governor, impatiently. 
“ Give my humble duty to his majesty, 
and say i will lose no opportunity to 
do him service; but that I am no 
longer master in Hull. Tell him he 
had better withdraw his troops as 
soon as may be, for, if they come 
before the walls, the cannon must be 
fired upon them, which I would fain 
avoid. But say, sir—say that my heart 
is with him, and that it is against my 
will I close the gates.” ; 

As he spoke, he drew the inkstand 
closer to him, and wrote a fresh pass 
for the earl, looking up, and adding, 
« But I will send people with you, to 
see you clear of the gates. On my life, 
I scarce know what contempt these 
men will show to my orders; and 'tis 
as likely as not, that they would stop 
you, and hang you in the streets, if 
you had not a guard.” 

“ Begar, den, de sooner we wish 
dem good morning, de better,” cried 
Captain Barecolt. 

“ But, Sir John, there is another 
matter,” said Lord Beverley, as the 
governor put his signature to the 

per. “ You have here, in bonds, my 
friend, and the king’s faithful servant, 
Colonel Ashburnham. I do beseech 
you, for my sake, and for your loyalty's 
sake, set him free also.” 

“ Nay, I know not how that may 
be,” replied Sir John Hotham, “ the 

liament have written to my son, I 
icon. to send him up to Westminster.” 

“ But your son is not governor of 
Hull,” answered the earl, “if the 
mandate came to him, not you, there 
can be no cause a you should know 
or recognize it. If you miss this op- 
portunity of sending him away with 
us, you may regret it when you have 
no longer the power to show such an 
act of courtesy.” 

“ True, true,” replied Sir John 
Hotham, “1 have promised him his 
freedom, and he shall have it, if the 
devil himself keep the gates. Stay 
here a minute, stay here,” and rising 
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from his chair, he limped away, and 
left Captain Barecolt and the earl 
alone in the hall. 

A few minutes passed in explanations 
between the two cavaliers; but then 
they began to be somewhat impatient 
for the governor’s return, as they 
were but too well aware that their 
situation was still full of danger and 
difficulty. Minute after minute passed, 
however, without his coming, and a 
considerable degree of noise in the 
house, the moving about of many feet, 
and a good deal of bustle and confu- 
sion, did not tend to quiet their appre- 
hensions. 

* By heaven, my lord,” cried Barecolt 
at length, “I fear your lordship has gone 
farther than that worthy gentleman of 
old times, who sacrificed himself for 
his friend, for I’ve a great notion that 
you have sacrificed me also, for this 
good colonel, who was the original 
cause of all our mishap.—I would have 
let him take his chance, and get out as 
he could.” 

But, while the renowned captain 
was thus remonstrating, the door 
again opened, and Sir John Hotham 
re-appeared, followed by Colonel Ash- 
burnham. Quick, quick,” cried the 
governor, “you must lose no more 
time; but all get away together. 
Here is already a deputation to re- 
monstrate, but I have shut the fellows 
up in a room above, and they shall 
wait long enough before they see me.” 

« But we must provide a horse for 
my good friend here,” said Lord Be- 
verley, who was shaking Ashburnham 
by the hand. 

« That's all done, that’s all done,” 
said Sir John Hotham, “his horse 
and yours are both waiting in the 
court, and a party of men to see you 
safe out of the town, and to ensure 
that you speak with no one as you go. 
We must treat you as enemies, my 
lord, though we could wish you were 
friends.” 

“But my horse,” cried the re- 
nowned Captain Barecolt, “I have 
left him at the inn.” 

This intelligence somewhat discom- 

osed Sir John Hotham ; but it was at 
ength determined that Barecolt should 
have a fresh pass made out in his own 
name, and should be left with this 
security, to find his way out of Hull 
as best he might—and the whole party 
issuing forth into the court, left Sir 
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John Hotham to account for his con- 
duct, in the matter of their liberation, 
to the partisans of the parliament in 
the town. In taking leave of him, 
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also, we need only remind the reader, 
that these very events, not long after- 
wards, brought his head to the 
block. 


CHAPTER XLIII, 


Parties of the royalist army were 
moving in every direction round Hull, 
and from time to time saker and fal- 
conet, and such other artillery as the 
garrison had been able to muster on 
the walls, were discharged at the ad- 
venturous cavaliers who approached 
too near, when Mr. Dry of Long- 
soaken, having been permitted by the 
guard who had him in charge to gather 
his baggage hastily together at the 
Swan, and to saddle his horse, issued 
forth from the gates, leaving the horse 
on which Arrah Neil had ridden 
thither behind him, in the hands of 
Mrs. White, in part payment of his bill. 
Not that Mr. Dry had come unpro- 
vided with the needful means of meet- 
ing any expenses he might incur; far 
from it, for he was a wealthy man, and 
for many years had never known what 
even temporary want is ; but he loved 
barter, and generally gained by it; 
and though he was, indeed, obliged to 
dispose of the nag at a loss to the good 
landlady, yet this loss, as he contrived 
it, was less than would have been in- 
curred by any other process. 

However, when he stood without 
the gates, and saw them closed behind 
him; when he beheld, wherever he 
turned, some body of horse or foot at 
the distance of less than a mile; and, 
more than all, when he heard a cannon 
boom over his head from above, the 
heart of Mr. Dry of Longsoaken 
sank, and he felt a degree of trepida- 
tion he had never known in life be- 
fore. What to do he could not tell ; 
but, after much deliberation, he re- 
solved to stay where he was, till the 
royalist troops were withdrawn, calcu- 
lating justly that they would not ap- 
proach so near as to do him any harm, 
and that the troops within would not 
issue forth while the others were in 
sight. 

One point, indeed, he did not fore- 
see. The Earl of Beverley and Colonel 
Ashburnham had passed out while 
he was atthe inn; but the redoubtable 
Captain Barecolt was still behind ; and 
as the evil fate of Mr. Dry would 


have it, just after he had remained un- 
der shélter of the archway for one 
hour anda — by the great clock, 
holding his horse by the bridle all the 
time, the gate behind him suddenly be- 
gan toclank andrattle in the painful ope- 
ration of giving exit to that great hero. 

Mr. Dry started up, and looked be- 
hind him, lifting his foot towards the 
stirrup at the same moment ; ‘and, as 
soon as he beheld Captain Barecolt, 
he scrambled into the saddle as well 
as he could; but, alas! that renowned 
officer was already mounted, and Mr. 
Dry had to perform an operation 
which was difficult to him. He had 
got his left foot in the stirrup—he 
swung himself up into the saddle; but 
before his right foot could find its 
place of repose, (and Mr. Dry did not 
venture to spur on till it had,) the 

ates were closed behind Captain 
ok and he himself by the puri- 
tan’s side. 

* Ha! ha! old drybones,” said that 
officer, “have I caught thee at 
length ?” 

“ What want you with me, man of 
Belial ?” demanded the master of 
Longsoaken, with the cat-in-a-corner 
courage of despair. ‘“ Get you gone 
upon your way, and let better men 
than yourself follow theirs.” 

“ Nay, good faith,” answered Bare- 
colt, stretching out his left hand, and 

asping Mr. Dry’s rein, “I always 

ove that better men than myself 
should bear me company, and such is 
to be thy fate, O Dry; so do not 
think to escape it, for as sure as my 
name is de Capitaine Jersval, if you 
attempt any one of all those running 
tricks which you know so well how to 
practise, I will slit your weasand in- 
continent. I¢ matters not two straws 
to me whether J have you alive or 
dead, but have your corpus I will, as 
the prisoner of my bow and spear, as 
you would call it. Come, use your 
spurs, or I must spur your beast for 
you. You see that party of honest 
cavaliers there on the hill—terrible 
malignants, every one of them, that 
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would have a pleasure in roasting you 
by a slow fire, like an old tough goose, 
and basting you with those strong wa- 
ters that you love so well. To them 
we are going, so spur on with the 
alacrity which your good luck deserves. 
What !—you will not? Oh, then, I 
must make you;” and, drawing his 
sword, he pricked Mr. Dry’s horse so 
close to that worthy gentleman’s thigh, 
that he started, and rose in the stirrups. 

The poor beast darted on in an in- 
stant, and, in so doing shook Mr. Dry 
a good deal ; but whether the concus- 
sion elicited a brilliant thought from 
his brain or not, he exclaimed imme- 
diately after— 

«¢ Hark ye, Captain Barecolt, I have 
a word for ye. Do not let us ride so 
fast. I have an offer to make. Listen 
& moment.” 

Mr. Dry understood the peculiar 
genus of captain to which Barecolt be- 
longed, but he did not understand the 
exact variety. He knew that with 
most adventurous soldiers like himself 
the food for which they hungered was 
gold. Drink might do much; dice 
might do much ; fair ladies might do 
more ; but gold, gold was paramount, 
an attraction not to be resisted. Mr. 
Dry loved gold too, and overvalued its 
importance ; but he felt a strong inter- 
nal conviction that, if carried at once 
to the quarters of Lord Walton, life, 
which was the grand means of getting 
and enjoying gold, would be of a very 
short duration. He saw a noose dang- 
ling from a cross tree before his eyes, 
pen he wisely calculated that it would be 
better to sacrifice some portion of the 
less valuable commodity to save the 
more valuable’; and, therefore, he pre- 
pared to tempt his companion’s cupi- 
dity—not without a faint hope of 
cheating him after all—but with the 
resolution of giving any thing that 
might save his fife 

sudden thought, too, had struck 
Captain Barecolt, which he proceeded 
to follow out, as will be seen presently ; 
but its first effect was, to make him 
draw in his rein and also check the 
horse of Mr. Dry, over which he ex- 
ercised supretne command ; and as he 
did 80, he said, in a dry and bantering 
tone— 

« Well, worshipful Mr. Dry, speak 
What you have to speak. As you will 
not have leisure to use your tongue 
much More on earth, it would be hard 
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to deny you a few words. You are 
going to the gallows, Mr. Dry—you 
are going to the gallows; and though 
I cannot promise that: you shall swing 
as high as Haman, yet you shall have 
as decent an execution as time and 
circumstances permit, and plenty of 
room for your feet.” 

“Nay,” said Dry, with a sort of 
sobbing sigh— you would not be so 
barbarous, so unchristian, especially 
when I am willing to pay ransom. 
Listen, captain—listen, noble Captain 
Barecolt—if you will not take me, 
and put me iato the hands of yonder 
men of Belial, I will—lI will go as far 
as ahundred pounds.” 

“« Men of Belial, sirrah !” cried Bare- 
colt, turning upon him fiercely. “ How 
dare you call his majesty’s forces men 
of Belial! That very word shall cost 
you five hundred pounds, if you would 
save yout life.” 

Though the captain’s words were 
fierce, yet they served to show that he 
was not quite inaccessible; and Mr. 
Dry began at once to higgle about his 
ransom ; but Barecolt showed himself 
as hard a bargainer as he was himself ; 
and as he perceived that every step 
they took in advance increased the tre- 
pidation of the worthy man of Long- 
soaken, he used the screw thus af- 
forded him to squeeze Mr. Dry very 
eer: Now he pushed on his 

orse—now he slackened his pace— 
now he pointed out a party of cava- 
liers approaching very near; and, dis- 
covering exactly what Mr. Dry had 
upon his person, he took care to make 
his demand much more, in order that 
he might have the opportunity of 
keeping him in his hands till the sum 
was paid, which was, indeed, the prin- 
cipal object he had in view. 

Some difficulties, totally independent 
of Mr. Dry’s natural reluctance to part 
with his money even to save his life, 
occurred in the course of the negocia- 
tion. Barecolt was well aware, from 
what he had seen of the king’s con- 
duct, that if the prisoner were taken 
to the camp, instead of mouiting a 
ladder, he would more likely regain 
his liberty very speedily ; and the wor- 
thy puritan, on the contrary, was ter- 
rified at the very thought of approach- 
ing the royal quarters—his conscious- 
ness of offences, grave and manifold, 
ot instant death to his imagi- 
nation as the only result, What, then, 
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was to be done with him while he re- 
mained in the custody of Captain 
Barecolt ? That valiant gentleman 
proposed that he should assume a false 
name, and pass asa friend of his in 
the camp ; but Mr. Dry, remembering 
that he was known to many in Lord 
Walton's troop, rejected this idea as 
totally inconsistent with his own safety. 

“You might as well hang me at 
once!” he said. 

« That might be pleasant enough,” 
answered Barecolt, “ were it not that 
you have only a hundred and fifty 
pounds about you, Master Dry. How- 
ever, let me see; if we take this little 
hollow way to the left, methinks it will 
lead us to the hamlet just below the 
old church. I could stow you away 
in that building, as a young friend of 
mine was once served by some of your 
people, while I send for some of my 
own men to keep guard over you, and 
I go and report myself.” 

* No, not there! not there!” cried 
he of Longsoaken, turning paler than 
ever. “No, no! But there is an 
alehouse further on, where we could 
find “accommodation. They are good 
and pious people there.” 

« For which reason I will have no- 
thing to do with them,” answered the 
profane captain. ‘* No, but I know of 
a tavern just a mile from Beverley 
where you can be lodged safely, Mr. 
Dry; and as, if you are taken and 
hanged, I lose five hundred good 
pounds, you may be quite sure that I 
will take as much pains to keep your 
neck out of the halter as I will to guard 
against your escape. We will talk 
about the means of getting the money 
from Bishop’s-Merton hereafter ; so, 
now, come on quick—we shall turn the 
flank of that party we saw upon the 
hill in five minutes, without their see- 
ing us, if we keep in the hollow way ; 
and should we meet any stragglers, 
you must either keep a silent tongue in 
‘your head, of curse and swear like a 
trooper.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Mr. 
Dry, turing up his eyes. 

“ Phoo!” eried Captain Barecolt, 
“1 know you would trample on the 
eross as the Dutchmen do in Japan, to 
save your life,” and with the assertion 
of this undeniable fact, he hurried for- 
ward, nor drew a rein till they reached 
the village, and the inn which he had 
mentioned. 


They found three or four of the in- 
ferior followers of the court in posses. 
sion of the public-house ; but though 
two of them were known t6 the politic 
captain, they were not personages 
whom he chose to trust; and, ¢onvey- 
ing Mr. Dry to an upper room; he 
bestowed a small piece of silver upon 
one of the boys of the place to run up 
to Beverley, and bring down one cor- 
poral Curtis from his troop. In the 
meanwhile, he informed Mr. Dry that 
it would be as well if he would give ups 
into his secure keepitig, to be ae ly ac- 
counted for at an after period, all his 
worldly goods and chattels, inelud- 
ing his tawny-sheathed steel-mounted 
sword; and though that worshipful 
person submitted with but an ill grace 
to the law of necessity, the pitiless 
captain employed very searching mea 
sures to ascertain that he retained no- 
thing, either on his person or in his 
saddle-bags, but a decent change of 
apparel. When this was done, as 
corporal Curtis had not yet appeared, 
Captain Barecolt called for a pottle of 
good wine, the cost of which he dis- 
bursed from Mr. Dry’s stores, noting 
it carefully down in a small dirty meé- 
morandum-book, as he sagely remarked 
that he would have to reckon with that 
gentleman when they parted. The 
last cup was in the pottle-pot, and the 
gallant officer was seriously thinking of 
calling for more, when a tall athletic 
man was ushered in, having some re 
semblance to Bareeolt himself; into 
whose hands the captain consigned 
Mr. Dry, with a positive arid loud in- 
junction not to lose sight of him even 
for a moment, and to shoot him 
through the head if he attempted to 
escape. 

Corporal Curtis promised to obey, 
saying drily; with a nod at their coms 
panion, that he remembered the inarch 
from Bishop’s Merton; and Bareeolt, 
leaving him in such godd handssthounted 
his horse, and fode off to Beverley. 
He was kept there for many an Hour 
before he could obtain a private 
audience of Lord Walton; bit at 
the end of that period he was dloseted 
with the young nobleman for & long 
time, and when their cofference was 
at an end they walked away togethér 
to the quarters of Major Randal, 
where another long ptivate convérsa- 
tion took place. What passed ‘might 
be diffi¢ult as well és tedidus to tell; 
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but in the end, towards five o'clock of 
the afternoon, Captain Barecolt re- 
Aurned to the village, where he had 
left his captive, accompanied by two 
stout troopers, selected by himself 
from his own troop; and ascending to 
the chamber of Mr. Dry, he announced 
to him, in a tone that admitted no 
reply, that he must mount, and accom- 
pany him at once towards Bishop's 
erton. 

“ I have determined, most worship- 
ful sir,” he said, as soon as he had 
sent corporal Curtis out of the room, 
“to see you safe on your way, till we 
are within half a day's march of Long- 
soaken. You will then have the good- 
ness to give an order for the payment 
of your ransom to one of my friends, 
who will rejoin us when he has re- 
ceived it, and then I will set you 
free.” 

“ How do I know you will do that?” 
demanded Dry of Longsoaken, in a 
sullen tone. 

“ By making use of your common 
sense, Mr. Dry,” replied Captain Bare- 
colt. Could I not hang you now, if 
I like it? Can I not hang you now, if 
it pleases me? Will I not hang you 
now, if you affect to doubt the honour 
of a gentleman and a soldier? So no 
more on that score; but descend, 
mount, and march,—as you needs 
mus ” 

There was no remedy, and Mr. Dry 
obeyed, with vague hopes indeed of 
making his escape by some fortunate 
accident on the way. He argued that 
in the distracted state of the country, 
it was barely possible for Captain 
Barecolt to pass across a great part 
of England without either encounter- 
ing some force of the opposite party, 
or ing in some town which had 
espoused the parliamentary cause; and 
he believed that in either ioe his libe- 
ration must take place. But he little 
knew the forethought of that great 
stratagetic mind. Barecolt had fur- 

i himself with correct informa- 
tion regarding the views and feelings 
of all the places he had to pass, and 
instead of taking his way by Coventry 
and Worcester, he led his little troop 
direct to Nottingham, Derby, and 
Shrew: , almost in the same course 
that the king followed shortly after ; 
and at ev wegen mae r. Dry 
found himself so strictly watched that 
his hopes declined from hour fo hour. 
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He was never left alone, even for a 
moment; Captain -Barecolt himself, or 
one of the three soldiers. who accom- 
panied him, remaining with him night 
and day. The only chance that seemed 
left was in meeting with some friends 
as the party approached Bishop’s Mer- 
ton; but when Mr. Dry remembered 
that he was totally unarmed, his heart 
—never the most firm and daring—felt 
inconceivably low at the thought of a 
struggle ; and the sanguinary and fe- 
rocious conversation of his captor—the 
list of slain that his arm had sent to 
their long account, the bloody battles 
he had seen, and the dire deeds he had 
done; made him tremble for the result 
of any attempt to escape. 

At length familiar objects began to 
greet the eyes of Mr. Dry. He saw 
places and things which he had often 
seen before; and knew that he must 
bewithin one day’s journey of Bishop's 
Merton ; and the very feeling revived, 
in some degree, his fainting courage. 
“Surely,” he thought, “the people here 
must have retained their Sooatiea to 
the good cause.” But, alas, as he rode 
one morning into a town where he had 
often bought and sold, he beheld a 

ty of Lord Hertford’s horse, sitting 
jesting with the girls in the market- 
ome ; and the conversation which he 

eard as he went along showed him 
that times had changed, and people 
had changed with them. 

On leading him up, as had been the 
inviolable custom since they set out, to 
a high room in the inn, Captain Bare- 
colt, with<a stern tone and counte- 
nance, told corporal Curtis to set a 
soldier at the door, and to suffer no 
one to enter. Then waving his captive 
to a seat, he took a stool opposite, and 
after a solemn pause, addressed him 
thus :— 

“Now, worshipful Master Dry, 
doubtless you have been puzzling the 
small wits that God has given you to 
discover how it happens that an officer, 
like myself, high in the king’s confi- 
dence, has been induced to traverse 
80 great an extent of country, solely 
for the purpose of receiving from a 
mechanical and trading person, like 
yourself, the pitiful sum of five hun- 
dred pounds, which might have been 
transmitted by various other means ; 
and it is but fitting that you should 
know the worst. I and other persons 
of high rank and station have been 
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made acquainted how, on the death 
of a poor old man, one Se t Neil, 
you rifled his cottage, and possessed 
yourself, amongst other things, of sun- 
dry papers appertaining to a young 
lady, who, for some years, has gone 
under the name of Arrah Neil, and was 
supposed to be his granddaughter— 
Don't interrupt me—Having brought 
you thus far, it is necessary to tell 
you, that besides an order upon some 
wealthy man at Bishop's Merton for 
the five hundred pounds, before men- 
tioned, which I shall send on by one 
of my troopers, it is necessary to your 
safety and liberation, that you should 
furnish corporal Curtis with an exact 
statement of where the said papers 
are to be found in your house at 
Longsoaken, and with an order to 
your people there to aid and assist my 
said corporal, in searching for and 
finding those documents, expres#ly 
stating that you have immediate need 
of them—Don’t interrupt me—which 
indeed is the exact truth; for you 
must know that I have authority, under 
the hand of competent persons, in case 
you should show any reluctance to 


deliver ap snopes belonging to other 


people, which you have stolen, to hang 
you upon the branch of a convenient 
tree in Wilbury wood, as one taken 
in arms, in open rebellion—otherwise 
in flagrant delict, worshipful Master 
Dry. While dinner is getting ready, 
therefore, you will be good enough to 
think deliberately over the particulars, 
and make up your mind as to whether 
you will like the state of suspense at 
which I have hinted, better than a 
surrender of that which is not yours.” 
The varieties of hue which Mr. 
Dry’s countenance had assumed while 
he listened to this long oration cannot 
be described here; for the very at- 
tempt would require us to go through 
almost every shade that ever gr a 
painter's pallet. Captain Barecolt had 
three times told him not to interrupt 
him; but it was a very unnecessary cau- 
tion, as that worthy gentleman was too 
much confounded and thunderstruck 
to be able to utter a word; and when 
at length his captor rose, and going to 
the door, conversed with the soldier 
for a few minutes, he remained in a 
state of impotent rage, bitterness, and 
disappointment, which had the curious 
effect of making him bite his under 
lip well nigh through with his teeth. 
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Captain Barecolt was inexorable 
however ; the dinner was served ; and 
Mr. Dry, though he could with diffi- 
culty be brought to eat a mouthful, 
drank a good deal. The dinner was 
over, and Captain Barecolt called for 
writing materials, which were laid be- 
fore the unfortunate Mr. Dry. He 
paused, and his hand shook ; but the 
captain was wonderfully calm and com- 
posed. He enjoyed the operation very 
much. 

“ First, if you please, worshipful 
Master Dry,” he said, “the order on 
some responsible citizen of Bishop’s 
Merton for five hundred pounds, to be 
paid at sight; and oy will be good 
enough to eschew the word ransom, 
putting in, that it is for your private 
necessities.” 

Mr. Dry wrote as he was directed, 
and then Captain Barecolt, having ex- 
amined the paper, placed another sheet 
before him, saying, 

“‘ Now for the order to your stew- 
ard, housekeeper, and all others of 
your people at Longsoaken, to aid and 
assist Mr. Curtis—eschew the word 
corporal, and merely style him your 
gg search for &c. a 

r. Dr ain paused, and Captain 
Barecolt — , 

“Remember, I do not press you. 
I have orders not to press you. If 
you sign, well; we will go on to a 
certain cave you know of in Wilbury 
wood, where I will keep you company 
till my men return, and as soon as [ 
find that all which is required comes 
safe to hand, I will instantly set you 
free without let or hindrance. But if 
you refuse to sign—I am not to press 
you,; no, not in the least—I am only 
to hang you in Wilbury wood, as a 
terror to all offenders. No, I do not 
press you in the least, Mr. Dry. Act 
as in your judgment you shall think 
expedient.” 

Mr. Dry took the pen once more, 
and with a wavering and uncertain 
hand wrote down the order very nearly 
in the terms which Captain Barecolt had 
dictated. He then stopped a moment, 
dipped the pen in the ink, gazed in 
the officer's face, and then added his 
name. 

« Ha, ha, ha!” cried Captain Bare- 
colt, taking the paper, with a mocking 
laugh. “ Here is a man who prefers 
giving up things that don’t belong to 

im, to being hung in a nice coql 
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wood. What an extraordinary taste!” 
and walking to the door, he put his 
head out, saying, “ Saddle the horses.” 

** Devil!” cried Mr. Dry of Long- 
soaken, setting his teeth hard ; and at 
the same time, by a rapid but silent 
movement, he drew a long, sharp- 
pointed knife off the table, and hastily 
put it in his pocket. 

“Come, Mr. Dry,” said Barecolt, 
turning round, “ we shall soon part, if 
your people obey your orders, and your 
correspondent pays the money. So we 
may as well have another tankard to 
drink to our next merry meeting. It 
will make but a small item in your bill. 
Hillo, there! Bring another tankard, 
and mind it be of the best.” 

But when the wine came, Mr. Dry 
refused to drink, saying, sullenly, he 
had had enough to quench his thirst 
for a week. Captain Barecolt laughed 
again, for the writhing of his victim 
was pleasant to him; and taking up 
the large jug of wine, he replied, 

* We have not had you long enough 
amongst us, Mr. Dry. You should 
really bear us company a little longer, 
to learn to drink deep. This is the 
way a true soldado discusses a stoup 
of good Bordeaux,” and setting the 
brim to his lips, he never took it away 
till the tankard was empty. 

* Now, to horse, to horse !” he cried, 
and making Mr. Dry go down and 
mount before him, he sprung lightly 
upon horse-back, seeming all the more 
brisk and active for his liquor. 

After some little shaking of hands 
and bidding good-by between Captain 
Barecolt and his men, and the troopers 
of Lord Hertford, in the streets, the 
captain’s little party rode out of the 
town, and were soon in the midst of 
fields and lanes again. Then came a 
wide, bare common, extending for 
three or four miles on every side, and 
as they crossed it, appeared a large 
old wood lying straight before them, 
and falling into deep waves of brown 
foliage, with misty dells between. 

“ Ay, there is old Wilbury wood, 
Master Dry,” said Captain Barecolt ; 
** you know it well, I dare say.” 

* You seem to know it well too,” 
answeref the puritan, eyeing him 
askance. 

“To be sure I do,” replied the re- 
nowned captain, “and while the men 
are gone upon their errand, I will tell 
you how. -Keep your curiosity cool 
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till then, Master Dry, and. you shall 
be satisfied.” 

“IT have no curiosity about it,” 
growled the puritan. 

«¢ Well then you shall hear, whether 
you have curiosity or not,” answered 
the captain ; and on they rode, follow- 
ing a somewhat lonely and unfrequent- 
ed path, into the heart of the wood. 
The old trees fell round them in wild 
groups and strange fantastic forms, 
the hares bounded away into the un- 
derwood, and the squirrels, crossing 
the path, ran gaily up the trees, while 
a jay flew on before and scolded them 
from a bough overhead. 

“T think this should be the turn- 
ing,” said the gallant captain, at length. 
Does not this lead fo the cave, Mas- 
ter Dry ?” 

“ Seek it yourself, if you want it,” 

swered his companion. 

“You are discourteous, knave,” 
said Barecolt, giving him a blow on 
the ribs that made the worthy gentle- 
man’s breath come short. ‘ Learn to 
be civil to your betters ;” and turning 
his horse up the path, at the mouth of 
which he had stopped, he led his little 
party with unerring sagacity to a high 
rocky promontory in the wood, in the 
base of which appeared a hollow, some 
ten or twelve feet deep. He there 
dismounted, and made Mr. Dry do the 
same, and seeing him safely lodged in 
the cave, he gave one of the papers to 
corporal Curtis, saying, “ Take Jukes 
with you, and do as I told you, corpo- 
ral. Avoid the town, and be back 
before dark; for if they do not give 
up the papers, I shall want you to help 
to hang our friend there.” 

His back was turned to Master Dry; 
and as he uttered these words aloud, 
he winked upon the corporal signifi- 
cantly with one small eye. 

* They will obey my order!” said 
Dry. 

“T trust they will,” rejoined Bare- 
colt, solemnly. ‘ You, Joties, take 
this to Bishop’s Merton, and get the 
money. You may tell Master Wink- 
field, on whom it is drawn, that Mas- 
ter Dry wants it sadly. So he does, 
poor man. Look about the town, too, 
before you return, and see what is 
going on. I heard this morning that 
they are turning loyal; and if so, I 
may honour them with a visit myself 
some day.” 


The men rode away, and Captain 
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Barecolt, after having secured the 
horses to two trees, took his pistols 
from the saddle, and rejoined his pri- 
soner in the cave. There seating him- 
self on the ground, with his long legs 
stretched out across the mouth of 
the excavation, he waved Mr. Dry with 
a commanding air to seat himself also. 
It was easy to perceive that Captain 
Barecolt had been rendered somewhat 
more grand in his own opinion by the 
last stoup of wine which he had tossed 
off, with no more ceremony than if it 
had been a gill ; and his captive, feel- 
ing that it might be dangerous to op- 
pose him even in a trifle, instantly bent 
his hocks to the ground, being at the 
same time somewhat weary with a 
ride of more than thirty miles that 
morning. 

Captain Barecolt first began by 
examining the priming of his pistols, 
the muzzles of which every now and 
then swept Mr. Dry’s person in a 
manner that made him very uncom- 
fortable ; but when this operation was 
finished, and the pistols replaced in 
his belt, the royalist officer turned his 
looks upon Mr. Dry with a sort of 
compassionate contempt that was ex- 
tremely irritating. “Ah, Master Dry, 
Master Dry,” he said, “both you and 
I know this wood very well. You 
often used to come here when you 
were an apprentice boy with old Ni- 
cholas Cobalter; and many a pound 
of sugar and salt have you hid away in 
that corner just behind where you are 
now sitting—many an ounce of pepper 
have you laid in the pon int over 
your head, till you could dispose of 
your pilferings.” 

Mr. Dry said nothing, but gazed at 
Captain Barecolt from under his bent 
brows, with a look of hatred and fear, 
such as might be supposed to pass 
over his countenance if he had seen 
the infernal spirit. 

“ Ay,” continued the officer in a 
somewhat maudlin and sentimental 
tone, * those were pleasant days, Mr. 
Dry, especially when you used to take 
a walk in this wood with buxom Mrs. 
Cobalter, when her husband went to 
London town; and she used to say 
if ever he died you should be her se- 
cond, because you were tender of her 
feelings, and connived at her dealing 
with the pottle-pot more freely than 
her husband liked.” 

«And who the devil are you?” 
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cried Mr. Dry furiously, forgetting 
all his sanctity in the irritating state 
of apprehension and astonishment to 
which he was reduced. 

“ Ay, those were merry times, Mas- 
ter Dry,” continued Barecolt, without 
noticing his intemperate question, and 
fixing one eye upon his companion’s 
face, while the other rolled vacantly 
round the cave, as if searching for me- 
mories or ideas. “ Yes, Master Dry, 
no one would have thought to see you 
the master of Longsoaken in those 
days. But it all came of the widow, 
and your stepping in by her help into 
all that old Cobalter left. Fair or 
foul, Master Dry, it matters not—you 
got it, and that made a man of you.” 

“‘ And who in the fiend’s name are 
you?” demanded the puritan, almost 
springing at his throat. 

«| will tell you, Ezekiel Dry,” an- 
swered Barecolt, bending forward and 
gazing sternly in his face—“ I will tell 
you. I am Daniel Cobalter—ay, little 
Daniel, the old man’s only nephew— 
his brother’s son, whom you cheated, 
with the widow’s aid, of his uncle’s in- 
heritance, and left to go out into the 
world with five crown-pieces and a 
stout heart ; and now that I have you 
here face to face in Wilbury-wood, 
what have you to say why I should 
not blow your brains out, for all that 
you have done to me and mine ?” 

Mr. Dry of Longsoaken shrunk 
into nothing, while Barecolt continued 
to gaze upon him as sternly as if he 
could have eaten him alive. A moment 
after, however, the gallant captain’s 
face relaxed its awful frown, and with 
a withering and contemptuous smile 
he went on. But set your mind at 
ease, worm. You are safe in my 
scorn. I have done better for myself 
than if I had been tied down to a me- 
chanical life. But take warning by 
what has happened, and do not let me 
catch you any more at these same 
tricks, or I will put my boot heel upon 
{oss head, and tread your brains out 
ike a viper’s. There, sit there, and 
be silent till the men come back; for 
if I see you move, or hear you speak, 
it will raise choler in me.” 

The gallant captain then rose and 
stood for a minute in the mouth of the 
cave, and then returned again and 
seated himself, looking at Dry with a 
sneering smile. ** Now art thou ham- 
mering thy poor thin brains to find 
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how Daniel Cobalter has become Cap- 
tain Barecolt; but if thou twistest 
the letters into proper form, thou wilt 
find that I have not taken one from 
any man’s name but my own. That 
is no robbery, Dry !” 

“ Nay, I see! I oes !” said the puri- 


« Ay, dost thou so?” rejoined Bare- 
colt ; “then see and be silent ;” and he 
leaned his head upon his hand and 
gazed forth from the mouth of the 
cave. Presently, Captain Barecolt's 
head nodded, and his breath came 
more heavily. Dry of Longsoaken 
gazed at him with his small ees full 
of fierce and baleful light; but his 
face did not grow red or heated with 
the angry passion that was evidently 
working within him. On the con- 
trary, it was as white as that of a 
corpse. Ruin!” he muttered in 
a low voice to himself—* ruin!” and 
at the same time he put his right 
hand in his pocket, where he had con- 
cealed the knife. 

But Captain Barecolt suddenly 
raised his head. * You moved!” he 
said sternly. 

* It was but for my ease,” answered 
Dry in a whining tone ; “this ground 
is very hard.” 

“Sit still!” rejoined the captain 
frowning, and then resumed the same 
attitude. In two or three minutes he 
breathed hard again, and then he 





Tue attempt oye Hull had been 
abandoned ; and mortified and des- 

nding, Charles I. had quitted Bever- 
tg a ursued his march through the 
land. The Earl of Essex lay in force 
at Northampton ; but no show of energy 
announced at this time the successes 
which the parliamentary armies were 
ultimately to obtain. The mightier 
spirits had not yet risen from the 
depth ; and the ostensible engines with 
which faction worked were, as usual, 
the cunning artifice, the well-told lie, 
the exaggerated grievance, the sup- 
ressed truth, the dark insinuation, 
by which large classes—if not whole 
nations—may be stirred up either for 
good or evil. There was activity in 
all the small and petty arts of agita- 
tion—there was activity in those 
courses which prepare the way for 





CHAPTER XLIV. 





snored, for he had drank much wine 
and ridden far. For a few minutes 
Mr. Dry thought he was feigning 
sleep, and yet it seemed very like 
reality—sound, heavy, dull. 

“It must be speedily, or not at all,” 
he thought to himself ; “the other men 
may soon be back. Soft—I will try 
him ;” and rising, he affected to look 
out of the mouth of the cave. Captain 
Barecolt slept on. 

Ezekiel Dry trembled very much ; 
but he quietly put his hand once more 
into his aan and drew forth the 
knife. e grasped it tight; he took 
a step forward to the sleeping man’s 
side. Barecolt, accustomed to watch, 
started, and was rising; but ere he 
could gain his feet, the ioe descended 
on his right breast, and leaving the 
knife behind, Dry darted out of the 
the cave. 

The blood gushed forth in a stream ; 
but with a quick and firm hand, Bare- 
colt drew a pistol from his belt, cocked 
it, took a step forward, levelled, and 
fired. Dry of Longsoaken sprang 
up a foot from the ground, and fell 
heavily upon the forest grass, with his 
blood and brains scattered round. 

“ Ha!” cried Barecolt, “ha! Mas- 
ter Dry—but I feel marvellous faint— 
very faint ; I will sit down ;” and re- 
suming his seat, he leaned back, while 
his face became as pale as ashes, and 
the pistol fell from his hand. 
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greater things; but in that which was 
to decide all, arms, tardiness, if not 
sloth, was alone apparent. 

It is strange, in reviewing all great 
political convulsions, to remark how 
petty are the events, and how small 
are really the men by which great suc- 
cess is obtained, though insignificant 
incidents swell into importance by 
their mass, and mean characters gain 
a reflected sublimity from the vastness 
of the results by which their deeds are 
followed. Even individual vices and 
weaknesses acquire a certain grandeur 
under the magnifying eee of impor- 
tant epochs, and from the uses to which 
they are turned; and the hypocrisy of 
Cromwell, and the bombast of Napo- 
leon, which would have excited little 
but contempt in less prominent per- 


sons, appear in a degree sublime, by 
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being displayed on a wider stage, and 
employed as means to a mightier end. 
We are too apt to judge of efforts by 
results, as of people by their success, 
noticing but little, in the appreciation 
of men’s characters, one of the chief 
elements which distinguish the great 
from the little—the objects which they 

ropose to themselves; and, in our 
judgment of their skill, taking into 
small account the difficulties that op- 
posed and the facilities that favoured 
the accomplishment of their designs ; 
and it is curious to remark, that the 
revolutions which have carried great 
usurpers into power have always raised 
the ambitious, and left the patriotic 
behind, as if human selfishness were 
the only motive which can insure 
that continuity of effort and unity 
of purpose which alone can com- 
mand success amongst the struggles of 
diverse factions, and the development 
of infinitely varied opinions. 

TheEar] of Essex wasa higher minded 
man than Cromwell, but he had doubts 
and hesitations which Cromwell’s am- 
bition would not entertain ; and there 
can be but little doubt that he was 
unwilling to strike the first irrevocable 
blow against an army commanded by 
his sovereign in person. Doubtless 
he fancied, as many did, that the small 
force collected tardily by a monarch 
without supplies, would speedily melt 
away, and leave Charles, of sheer ne- 
cessity, to accept any terms that the 
parliament chose to dictate ; but what- 
ever was the cause, the king was 

rmitted, uno posed, to march to 

Shrewsbury, while the parliamentary 
forces lay inactive at Northampton. 
The reception given to the monarch 
in the town was such as to encourage 
high hopes in all; and as Wales was 
rising in his favour, it was judged ex- 
pedient that Charles should visit the 
principality in person, while the army 
recruited itself on the banks of the 
Severn, and every effort was made to 
obtain a supply of arms and money. 
Provisions, in | were abundant ; 
the royalist troops were regularly 
paid ; greater order and more perfect 
discipline were maintained than had 
ever before been observed in the army, 
and a state of calm and cheerful enjoy- 
ment reigned in the good old town, which 
is but too seldom known in civil war. 
Such was the state of things, when, 
one evening, a little before sunset, just 
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after the king had left Shrewsbury 
for Wales, two persons, a gentleman 
and lady, wandered along through the 
fields on the banks of the river, full 
once more of happy dreams, and hopes 
of bright hours to come. Lord Be- 
verley gazed down into his fair com- 
a eyes, as she lifted her sunny 
ook towards his fine expressive face, 
and he saw in those two wells of light 
the deep pure love of which he had so 
often dreamed—while Annie Walton, 
in the countenance of him who 're- 
garded her with such fond thoughtful- 
ness, read the intense and passionate 
tenderness which only can satisfy the 
heart, and teach the spirit of woman 
to repose with calm security on the 
love of her future husband. It is too 
late in the tale either to paint the 
feelings which were in the bosom of 
each at that moment, or to tell the 
words of dear affection that they 
spoke ; the thrill of mutual attachment; 
the trembling flutter of her heart, as 
she thought of the near approaching 
hour; the glad eagerness of his, to 
call her his own, beyond the power of 
fate ; the visions of future joy, and 
the long vistas of happy years which 
the warm imagination of each pre- 
sented ; not the less bright and spark- 
ling, because, on her side, as on his, 
though from different causes, vague 
clouds and indistinct shadows hung 
over parts of the scene which fancy 
painted. Come what might, they were 
in a few days to be united ; and that 
was enough for the hour. ~ 

They had been talking long over 
their plans and prospects; the old 
house of Longnar Hall was to be their 
abode for the next three weeks ; their 
marriage was to be as private and 
quiet as even Annie Walton’s heart 
could desire, and the circumstances of 
the times gave fair excuse for cutting 
off all ceremonies, and casting away 
all formal delays. Of three weeks 
they thought themselves secure, and 
within that little space was bounded 
all the real lifetime of their hopes. 
Beyond—what was beyond ? ho 
could say? And yet, they dreamed 
of days long after, and fancy looked 
over the prison walls of the present, 
and told them of fair scenes and glow- 
ing landscapes, which only her eye 
could descry. 

* I could have wished,” said Annie 
Walton, after a pause, “ that Charles 
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could have been married on the same 
day.” 

The earl smiled. “Then, you see 
it now, beloved ?” he replied. 

** Nay, Francis, who could help 
seeing it?” asked Miss Walton. 
** Arrah, herself, must see and know 
it; and yet she seems not so happy, 
not so cheerful as I should have 
thought such knowledge would make 
her—for Iam very sure that she has 
loyed him long; and, at one time, I 
feared for, and pitied her.” 

« And he has loved her long, too, 
Annie,” replied the earl; ‘“ longer 
than you believe, or than he himself 
knew. This passion has been growing, 
like a flower in the spring 5 first, in 
the bud, as pity; then showing its 
first hues, as deep interest and tender- 
ness ; then partly expanding, like the 
timid blushing blossom, that seems to 
fear that even the green leaves around 
should look into its glowing breast; 
and at last, on the first warm day, 
opening wide to the bright sun. 
Charles Walton, when first | saw your 
own dear eyes at Bishop’s Merton, 
felt love, or something very like it, 
for Arrah Neil; and yet he would have 
been strangely hurt, if any had told 
him that he ever thought of the poor, 
wild, cottage girl, with ought but 
mere compassion.” 

“ You, men, are strange beings,” 
replied Annie Walton, with a sigh 
and a smile at the same time, “ and 
yet, I am not without my fears for 
that dear child. Unless the proofs of 
who she is, can be found, oak clearly 
made out, what will be Charles's 
conduct ?” 

“I will tell you, love,” answered 
Lord Beverley. ‘“ Pride will yield, 
Annie, to the noblest and strongest 
quality of your brother’s heart—the 
sense of honour. He has displayed 
his love for her too openly to herself, 
for Charles Walton to hesitate. Other 
men might do so, and think them- 
selves justified in sacrificing both her 
peace, and their own affection, to the 
cold judgment of the world; but if a 
time should come, when he has to ask 
himself, how he is to act to Arrah 
Neil, still poor, still unknown in posi- 
tion, and even in name—he will feel 
himself plighted to her by the words 
and looks of these days, and as I have 
said, ‘he will not hesitate.” 

* I trust it may be so,” replied the 
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lady ; “and, indeed, Is-think it will, 
for he is generous and kind ; but yet, 
I wish this man would return with the 
papers that he undertook to bring. 
Here several weeks have passed, and 
no tidings have been heard of him. 
Surely, that sad hypocrite, Dry, can- 
not have bribed him.” 

*¢ Oh, no!” exclaimed the ear], with 
alaugh. ‘ All men have their own 
notions of honour, dearest; and though 
he is loose and dissolute, a babbler 
and a braggadocio, yet his courage 
and his fidelity are beyond doubt. He 
is either dead, or he will come back— 
but, what is that lying in the grass?” 

** Good heaven! it is a dead man,” 
cried Annie Walton, turning pale. 

“ Nay, some one asleep, rather,” 
said her lover, “he is not like the 
dead. See, his arm is folded to pillow 
his head. Wait here a moment, Annie, 
and I will go and see.” 

Lord Beverley advanced to the spot 
where the person they had been speak- 
ing of was stretched in the long grass, 
and gazed upon him for an instant, 
without speaking. Then, taking him 
by the arm, he shook him gently, to 
rouse him, and with a start, the sleeper 
sat up, and gazed around. 

** Good, gracious me!” he cried, as 
first he woke, “where am I? Ah, 
my lord, the earl, is that you? Well, 
this is a lucky chance, indeed!” 

‘** Why, how came you sleeping here, 
Master Falgate?” inquired the earl ; 
** and how did you get out of Hull?” 

‘IT came here on the carriage pro- 
vided by nature, my good lord,” an- 
swered the painter, “and I was sleep- 
ing because I could not keep my eyes 
open. To get out of Hull was no 
difficulty, but to get out of Worcester 
was hard work indeed ;” and he went 
on to relate how he had travelled from 
Hull, on foot, to Worcester—and 
there having ventured upon some loyal 
speeches, over a cup of ale, had found 
himself speedily under charge of a 
guard, from whom he escaped, after 
innumerable obstacles, (which need 
not be detailed to the reader,) and 
had walked from that city to the 
neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, a dis- 
tance of more than forty-seven miles, 
between the preceding midnight, and 
one o'clock of that day, when, utterly 
exhausted, he had lain down to rest, 
and fallen asleep. 

“ This is an old friend of mine, 
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dear Annie,” said the earl, turning to 
Miss Walton, who had come slowly 
up, when she saw that the poor painter 
was not dead, ‘and as he showed good 
discretion in my case, at avery critical 
moment, we must do what we can for 
him. So, Master Falgate,” he con- 
tinued, “ the good folks of Worcester 
seem very rebelliously inclined, to 
treat you so harshly for a few loyal 
words.” 

“ Good faith, my noble lord,” the 
men of Worcester had little to do with 
it,” replied Falgate. It was Lord 
Essex’s soldiers that were so barba- 
rous to poor me. Have you not heard 
that he took up his quarters at Wor- 
cester yesterday ?” 

* No, indeed!” said the earl, with 
a cloud coming over his countenance, 
at the thought of fresh dangers and 
delays. No, indeed ; but come with 
us into the city, Falgate. Your intel- 
ligence may be valuable; and as for 
yourself, I must do what I can to 
place you in some good regiment of 
foot.” 

«No, no, my lord,” answered the 
painter, “I have done with soldier- 
ing ; I was never made for it. I do 
not like to paint men’s faces with 
blood, or see it done. All that you 
can do for me is to bring me to speak 
of a. noble gentleman, named Lord 
Walton, if such a thing is ever to 
take place; for I have hunted him to 
Beverley, to York, to Nottingham, 
and -then finding the roundheads in 
the way, in an unlucky day took Wor- 
cester on my road hither. So, I do 
think I shall never see him.” 

** Nothing can be more easy, my 
good friend,” answered the earl, 
« Lord Walton is here, and this lady 
is his sister. So, come with us, and 
you will see him in a few minutes.” 

The poor painter, who was not 
without his share of taste, was de- 
lighted at his meeting with Miss Wal- 
ton, whose beautiful face and form 
were ready passports to his reapect 
and admiration: nor did ‘her words 
and manner produce less effect ; for, 
to the heart of Annie, the least service’ 
rendered to him she loved, made the 
doer interesting in her eyes; and with 
gentle tones and kindly looks, she told 
poor Diggory Falgate that she had 
heard of him, and of his discretion, 
from Lord Beverley, and thanked him 
deeply for the caution he had shown, 
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Had Diggory Falgate been Captain 
Barecolt, she would instantly have had 
a full account of all that had been 
done to save the earl, by informing 
Sir John Hotham of his situation, to- 
gether with various additions and im- 
provements, which would have left all 
the honour of his deliverance with 
the worthy narrator. But Falgate, 
to whom the presence of beauty had 
something almost awful in it, did not 
even take to himself the credit that 
was rightly his due, but walked on 
nearly in silence beside the earl and 
his fair companion, till entering the 
town of Shrewsbury, they reached the 
house where Lady Margaret Langley 
and her young relations had taken up 
their abode, near the Wellington gate 
of the city. 

*¢ Is Lord Walton within?” the earl 
demanded, addressing one of the ser- 
vants in the old porch ; and the answer 
was, ** Yes, my lord. He isin the small 
room on the left with my lady,” and 
leading Annie on, with Falgate follow- 
ing close behind, Lord Beverley entered 
the chamber, saying, ‘* Here is a good 
friend of mine, Charles, who brings 
you tidings from Hull.” 

Lord Walton rose from a seat 
between that of Lady Margaret and 
fair Arrah Neil, gazing upon the 
painter through the dim evening light, 
which found its way in at the tall 
lattice window, without the slightest 
recollection of his face, as, indeed, he 
had never before seen him. But, the 
moment that Falgate beheld Arrah 
Neil, he advanced a step or two to- 
wards her, then stopped and hesitated, 
for her dress was much altered, and 
then went on again, but with a timid 
and doubtful air. 

Arrah, however, welcomed him 
with a kindly smile, holding out her 
hand to him, and saying, ‘‘ Ah, Master 
Falgate, I am glad to see you safe. 
This is the person whom I mentioned, 
Charles, who aided my escape from 
Hull.” 

* He deserves all-our thanks, dear 
Arrah,” replied Charles Walton, “and 
every recompense that we can give 
him—but did J understand right, sir, 
that you have business with me ?” 

** Why, I had, my noble lord,” an- 
swered Falgate, in a somewhat falter- 
ing tone ; ‘* but—but, as I have found 
this young lady, I think it isto her I 
should speak, for the business is her 
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own. I only asked for your lordship, 
because—because I had heard that you 
were her best friend.” 

** Oh, yes, indeed, he is,” exclaimed 
Arrah Neil warmly, “and whatever 
is to be said, had better be said to 
him—he can judge rightly of things 
that I do not understand.” 

“ Well, then, speak to me here, 
sir,” said Lord Walton, retiring to- 
wards the window. “ You had better 
come, too, Arrah—for we may want 
you in our council.” 

Falgate followed to the other side 
of the room, and Arrah Neil rose and 
joined them—while Annie Walton 
seated herself beside her aunt, and 
_ Lord Beverley took a place on the 

other side of Lady Margaret's chair, 
engaging her attention by an account 
of their walk. Nor was it acciden- 
tally he did so; for he knew that, at 
that moment, though the fine counte- 
nance of the old dame was calm, there 
were many thoughts and memories, 
many doubts and hopes, busy in her 
bosom—too busy, far, for peace. In 
the mean time, he turned his eyes every 
now and then towards the window, 
against which appeared the fine and 


dignified form of Lord Walton, with 


the light of evening shining full 
upon his lordly brow and chiselled 
features, and the sweet profile of 
Arrah Neil with the graceful outline 
of her figure, all in deep shade. The 
painter seemed speaking eagerly, while 
they listened—and from time to time, 
Charles Walton bent his head, or asked 
a question; while Arrah Neil, with 
her face inclined towards the ground, 
once or twice raised her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and seemed to wipe away 
atear. At length, the painter drew 
forth from his pocket a oo. 
(which he placedin Lord Walton's 
hands) and a slip of paper which he 
held, while the young nobleman exa- 
mined rly the contents of the 
packet. They seemed various; some 
of them being letters, and scraps of 
chment, somesmall trinkets. When 
e had gazed upon them all, one after 
the other, Charles Walton gave them 
to Arrah Neil—first, however, draw- 
ing her arm through his own, as if to 
support her. Then, taking the paper 
from Falgate’s hand, he read what was 
written on it attentively; and then, 
turning once more to his fair com 


nion, he kissed her tengerly, adding a 
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few words, the last of which sounded 
like “‘ my dear cousin.” 

Lady Margaret Langley caught them, 
and started up, but instantly resumed 
her seat; and Lord Walton, taking 
Arrah’s hand in his, while he su 
ported her trembling steps with his 
arm, led her forward to the old lady's 
chair. The fair girl sank upon her 
knees, and bent her head before Lady 
Margaret, while, in a low and solemn 
voice, the young nobleman said— - 

“ My dear aunt, it is as you have 
dreamed. This sweet girl is your 
child’s child.” 

Lady Margaret said nota word, but 
cast her arms round Arrah Neil, bent 
her brow upon her fair neck, and wept 
in silence ;—then raised her tearful 
eyes towards heaven, and sobbed aloud. 

he old stag-hound, too, as if he com- 
prehended all, and shared in all, ap- 
— and, with a low whine, licked 

is mistress’s withered hand. 

She speedily grew calm, however, 
and looking up to her nephew, without 
taking her arm from Arrah’s neck, she 
asked— 

“ But is it all true, Charles ?— is it 
all proved? Is she the heiress of my 
house ?” 

“ Nothing but a few minute links in 
the chain of evidence are wanting,” re- 
plied Lord Walton; “and quite 
enough is proved, my dear aunt, to 
leave no doubt whatever on our minds, 
as I will show you, though other 
papers, indeed, are wanting at present, 
which might be needful to establish her 
rights and legitimacy in a court of 
law. Whatever may be its decision, 
however, to us she must be ever our 
own dear cousin, Arabella Tyrone.” 

* Ah, no, no!” cried the poor girl, 
starting up, and clasping ‘her a 
* Still Arrah Neil to you, Charles— 
to all of you, still Arrah Neil !” 

Lord Walton gazed on her with a 
look of earnest tenderness, and a faint 
smile crossed his fine lip. Perhaps he 
thought that whatever was her name 
for the time, she would soon be Ara- 
bella Walton; but he would not agi- 
tate her more at that moment, and was 
about to proceed — es account he 
was rendering to Margaret, 
when Lord Beverley obenenh and ex- 
a his — to Arrah Neil. She 

upon him in surprise; but he 
pressed - to his bosom warmly, ea- 


gerly, and kissed her brow, exclaiming, 
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“‘Fear not, dear child, fear not! 
The same blood flows in your veins 
and mine. I am not deceived, Lady 
Margaret—her father was my mother’s 
brother. Is it not so ?” 

* It is,” said Lady Margaret. “ Ask 
me no questions yet, my child. He is 
your cousin ; and he and his have for- 
given meand mine. I trust that God 
has forgiven us, and you may have to 
do so too, when you hear all. Say, will 
you do it, Arrah ?” 

The fair girl fell upon her neck and 
kissed her; and Annie Walton then 
claimed her share of tenderness, though 
to her the tale had been developed 
more gradually, and was not height- 
ened by surprise. 

It was a strange and touching scene, 
however, even to one who witnessed 
it like the poor painter, without any 
personal interest in the recovery of the 
lost lamb ; and Falgate’s eyes were as 
full of tears as those of the rest, when 
he was called forward by Lord Wal- 
ton, to give an exact account of how 
he had found the packet which he had 
brought that day. His tale was some- 
what confused, and the particulars 
need not be related here, as the reader 
is already acquainted with them; but 
when he spoke of the account given by 
the good hostess of the inn, and pointed 
out the facts she had written down; 
when he detailed his visit to the vault, 
and the opening of the coffin, Lady 
Margaret Langley sobbed aloud, ex- 
claiming— 

“My child! oh, my child!—Ah, 
did’st thou die so near me, and no mo- 
ther’s hand to close thine eyes?” 

When she had somewhat recovered, 
however, she took the tokens and the 
papers which had been found in the 
coffin, and gazed upon them, one 
after the other, with many a sad com- 
ment. There were two rings she re- 
collected well. One she had given 
herself, and a small gold circlet for the 
brow. It was on her child’s sixteenth 


birth-day, she said, the last she ever 
spent within her father’s halls. Then 
she read the certificate of marriage, 
and a short statement of events, ina 
hand that she knew too well, wiping the 
bitter drops from her eyes that she 
might see the words; and then she 
kissed the name written below, and 
drawing Arrah to her heart, embraced 
her long. At length she looked round 
and asked— 

** What is there wanting, Charles ? 
All doubt is done away.” 

“To us it is, my dear aunt,” an- 
swered Lord Walton; “ but the law 
will require proof that this dear girl, 
so long called Arrah Neil, is the same 
as the child whom old Sergeant Neil 
brought from Hull to Bishop’s Mer- 
ton many yearsago. Those proofs, I 
hope, will be soon found. Indeed, I 
expected that they would have been 
brought hither ere now. Some strange 
delay has taken place, but doubtless 
some mere accident has caused it ; and, 
at all events, we are satisfied.” 

Miss Walton whispered somethin 
to her brother as he ended, to whic 
he replied quickly— 

** You are right, Annie; I will do it. 
Stay with my aunt, and cheer her till 
wereturn. There is a tale to be told 
to this dear girl,” he said, speaking to 
Lady Margaret, “which is too sad 
for you to tell. Let me do it, my 
dear aunt—I know all the facts.” 

« Ay, but not the feelings, Charles,” 
replied the old lady; “yet do so if 
you will. I can tell the rest hereafter, 
when I am calmer—for this will pass 
away. I never thought to have shed 
tears again. I fancied the fountains 
were dried up. Tell her, Charles, 
tell her ; but not here.” 

“No; I will speak with her in the 
dining-hall,” replied Lord Walton. 
‘6 Come, dear Arrah. It is better to 
perform a painful task at once;” and, 
taking her hand, he led her from the 
roome 


CHAPTER XLY, 


Ir was a large old hall, lined with 
black oak. The sun was setting, but 
setting in splendour; and the rich 
rosy light poured in through the win- 
dows, casting a faint glow upon the 
old carved wreaths and glistening 
panels. 
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Perhaps,” said Lord Walton, as 
they entered, and he closed the door, 
“ perhaps I had better order them to 
bring lights, dear Arrah ; for the sun 
will be down ere my tale is told.” 

« Oh, no,” answered Arrah Neil, 
“ there will be light enough for so sad 

P 
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a story as this must be; and we can 
sit in this window where we can see 
the last look of day.” 

Her cousin led her to one of those 
old-fashioned window-seats, where 
many of us have satin our own youth, 
and took his place beside his fair com- 
panion, gazing with her for a moment 
out upon the eveningsky. At length, 
with a start, as if he had forgotton for 
a time the cause of their coming, he 
said— 

“But to my tale, Arrah. Many 
years ago, my poor aunt fancied her- 
self the happiest of women. Far from 
courts and crowds, in the midst of 
wild scenes that suited her turn of 
mind, and with a husband who loved 
her deeply, and a daughter’whom they 
both adored. Sir Richard Langley 
was a soldier, however, of much re- 
nown; and in the wars of Ireland he 
carried Lady Margaret and their child 
to Dublin. They there became first ac- 
quainted with a young Irish nobleman 
nearly related to that great man— 
for I must call him so, though he was 
a rebel—the celebrated Earl of Ty- 
rone, Your mother was then but a 
child, dear Arrah, and this nobleman 
a youth ; but after the return of Sir 
Richard and his wife to Langley- Hall, 
he came to visit his elder sister, who 
was then married to the Earl of Be- 
verly. Near neighbourhood produced 
intimacy ; but the Irish noble and the 
English knight differed on many a 
point—in mere opinion, it is true, but 
the effect was such, that when the 
young man asked the hand of the old 
man’s daughter, it was refused with 
some discourtesy. Lady Margaret 
herself would not hear of such a mar- 
riage, though rank, and station, and 
fortune all were his; but she loved 
not to part with her daughter, and, 
still less, to part with her for a land 
which she looked upon as barbarous 
and fall of strife. Your father, Arrah, 
was rash and vehement, impatient of 
opposition, and easily moved to every 
daring deed, though generous, and 
kind, and full of honour. He had 
gained your mother’s love, too, and he 
knew it; and when he left Langley- 
Hall rejected in his suit, he vowed 
that six months should not pass ere 
she should be his bride. Not six 
weeks went by when, after going out to 
walk, sad and lonely, as had become 
her custom, she did not return, Search 


was made, but she could not be found, 
and no certain information was to be 
obtained. One man had heard a dis- 
tant cry—one had seen a ship hover- 
ing on the coast hard by, ad several 
had met a troop of men—strangers, 
evidently, from both their dress and 
language—wandering near Langley- 
Hall. A few weeks of terrible sus- 
pense passed, and then Lady Margaret 
received a letter in her daughter's 
hand, signed ‘ Arabella Tyrone.’ It 
told of her marriage with him she 
loved ; and that love was openly ac- 
knowledged. There was, indeed, a 
vague hint given that she had not 
gone willingly, nor intentionally dis- 
obeyed her parents; but no details 
were afforded. 

« The answer was written in anger, 
bidding her see them and write to them 
no more; and Sir Richard, remember- 
ing the vow of him who was now his 
son-in-law, swore that he would finda 
time to make him beg for pardon on 
his knees. Years passed ere that bitter 
vow could be exercised. Your father, 
for the sake of an adored wife, bent his 
spirit to sue by letter for forgiveness 
and oblivion of the past ; but that did 
not satisfy the stern old man, and at 
length his time came. Fresh troubles 
broke out in Ireland. Sir Richard 
Langley received a fresh command; 
and against your father—then, alas! 
preparing to take arms against the go- 
vernment—he chiefly urged an expedi- 
tion. That country has always had 
divisions and feuds in its own bosom ; 
and a party of the enemies of Tyrone 
were easily found to join their efforts 
toa small body of regular troops, and 
guide them through the passes to your 
father’s castle.” 

«© remember it well,” said Arrah 
Neil, “ and the terrace looking to the 
mountains.” 

“ When Sir Richard found that he 
whom he sought was absent with his 
wife and child,” continued Lord Wal- 
ton, “ and that there was likely to be 
the most desperate resistance without 
fruit, he was inclined to pause, and 
perhaps might have retreated; but 
those with whom he was now acting 
overruled his will. They would not 
hear of delay or hesitation with their 
enemy’s hold before them. He re- 
monstrated in vain; the attack com- 
menced ; and though he took no part 
therein, and likewise restrained his 
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men, he had the prief of seeing his 
daughter’s dwelling taken, pillaged, 
and burned to the ground before his 
eyes. There, alas! perished, dear 
Arrah, the poor sister of my friend 
your cousin; and the sight of her 
blackened remains, which at first he 
would hardly believe were not yours— 
though he had before been told you 
were not there—turned the heart of 
Sir Richard Langley to more chari- 
table thoughts. He repented bitterly ; 
but the cup of his chastisement was 
not yet full. Your father, after having 
seen your mother and yourself embark 
to seek refuge in Holland, was taken 
by a party of the old knight’s troops, 
demanded by the government as a state 
prisoner, and in spite of every effort, 
remonstrance, prayer, and petition, was 
tried and executed as a traitor. Par- 
don me, dear Arrah, that I speak such 
harsh words, and do so without trying 
to soften them, for I wish to be as 
brief as may be.” 

Arrah Neil wept, but made no an- 
swer, and Lord Walton went on— 

«* Amongst those who most earnestly 
entreated for your father’s life, were 
Sir Richard Langley and my aunt, 
Lady Margaret ; but those were times, 
Arrah, when pampered sovereignt 
had never known the softenin touoh 
of adversity, and flatterers and knaves 
were heard, when the honest and true 
were scorned. Nought availed ; and 
the old knight gave himself up to bit- 
ter remorse. Your poor mother was 
sought for, and every post took a let- 
ter to some one of those lands which 
it was supposed she might have visited ; 
but no such person was found ; and at 
length a vague rumour reached Lang- 
ley Hall that she and her child were 
dead. Whence it came, what was its 
foundation, no one could discover ; 
but as year rolled by on year and no 
tidings came, the report was credited. 
The old man accused himself of mur- 
dering his daughter and her husband ; 
inflicted on himself stratige and super- 
stitious punishments; and though 

or Lady Margaret, knowing that her 

eart was not burdened with the deeds 
that had taken place, bore her sad 
bereavement more tranquilly, yet she 
could not altogether exculpate herself 
from the charge of harshness, and she 
shared in all his penitence and took 
part in all his grief. Though remorse 
often goes with long life, yet such was 
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not the case here. Sir Richard Lang- 
ley died after four or five years of un- 
availing regret, and Lady Margaret 
remained as you have seen her, 
changed, very much changed, from 
what she once was, but yet with fine 
and noble principles at heart. She 
was always of a somewhat wild and 
enthusiastic temper of mind, and that 
disposition has deviated of late into 
great eccentricity of character. The 
thing that she has most loved and che- 
rished—if not the only thing—has 
been that faithful dog, who was saved 
when young from the burning castle 
of your poor father, and who, on the 
night of your arrival, displayed such 
strange signs of recognition.” 

«Oh, Lremember him well now,” 
replied Arrah Neil; “there was a 
sunny bank below the terrace, near a 
small lake, and I used to lie with my 
little arms round his shaggy neck, and 
laugh when he bit in play at the curls 
of my hair. It seems but yesterday, 
now that the dark mist has been re- 
moved between me and memory. But 
go on, Charles, I do but stop you.” 

Lord Walton had fallen into a re- 
verie ; a sweet one it was to which he 
had been led by the picture that she 
drew of her fair self in infancy. He 
thought he saw her on the flowery 
bank at sport with her rough com- 
panion, and he might have paused to 
gaze long at that pleasant sight had 
not her words roused him. 

*] have no more to tell, dear Ar- 
rah,” he replied; “ the rest of your 
fate and history you know better than 
I do; but yet there is one point——.” 

He stopped and gazed upon her, as 
far as the fading light would let him do 
so, and his,heart beat more than he had 
thought any thing on earth could have 
made it do. Arrah Neil raised her 
eyes with a look of inquiry to his face ; 
but the inquiry was instantly answered 
by what she saw there, and with a 
cheek of crimson she withdrew her 
glance as soon as it was given. 

* Arrah,” said Lord Walton, in a 
low and agitated tone, “I have loved 
you pag ov I find now, than I 
myself have known. Ay, Arrah, I 
have loved you from childhood ; and 
lately I have thought—have hoped— 
have dreamed, perhaps—that you loved 
mie.” 

Arrah Neil was silent for a moment 
—only a moment; but she did nothing 
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like any one else; and once more 
raising her eyes to his face, she laid 
her soft hand on his and asked, “‘Who 
have I ever loved but you ?” and then 
the tears rolled over the long lashes, 
and diamonded her cheek. 

Charles Walton had felt in those 
few brief moments as he had never 
felt before—as he had never imagined 
that he could feel. He, the calm, the 
firm, the strong-minded, had felt timid 
as a child before the cottage-girl, the 
object of his long bounty, the partaker 
of his house’s charity; and he knew 
from that strange sensation how power- 
ful was the love within him ; while 
she, though agitated, though moved, 
gained from the very pure singleness of 
the one strong passion which had dwelt 
in her breast for years, that strength 
to avow it which he seemed scarcely 
able to command. 

But that avowal once made on her 
part—though he knew it, though he 
could not doubt it before—restored 
him at once to himself again; and 
casting his arms round her, he called 
her his own dear bride. 

A few mirutes passed in sweet emo- 
tions—in words so broken and con- 
fused that they would seem nonsense 
if here written—in signs and tokens 
of the heart which form a sacred lan- 
guage that ought not to be transcribed. 
But then Charles Walton spoke of his 
sister’s near approaching marriage, and 
urged that she whom he loved would 
put the seal that day upon their fate 
also. 
Arrah turned pale and shook her 
head ; and when her lover, with sooth- 
ing words and kind assurances, sought 
to remove what he believed to be the 
mere timid scruples of a young heart 
to so hasty a marriage, she answered—. 

* No, Charles, no! It is not that. 
I would not so ill repay your generous 
kindness. I would not so badly return 
my benefactor’s love. But I cannot— 
no, I cannot—I ought not—nay, I 
dare not, unite my fate with yours, till 
all doubt is removed of who and what 
Iam. Oh, Charles, I love you deeply. 
You know it—you must have seen it ; 
but yet, in truth and deep sincerity, I 
tell you that even if you had conde- 
scended to wed the poor, wild peasant 
girl, as you knew her long ago, Arrah 

eil had too much love for Charles 
Walton to let him so degrade himself. 
No; as your equal by birth, however 
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much inferior in mind and every other 
quality, I am yours when you will. I 
will not say a word: I will not plead 
even fora day’s delay ; but there must 
be no doubt—it must be all proved.” 

“‘ My dearest Arrah,” replied her 
lover, tenderly, “ I have no doubt. 
All is clear—all is proved to me.” 

“ But not to the world, Charles— 
not to the world,” she answered. 
*¢ You have yourself admitted it ; and 
you must not, indeed you must not 
urge me, if you would not make me 
unhappy—unhappy, either to refuse 
aught that you ask, or unhappy to do 
that which I think wrong.” 

Still he would have persuaded, but 
she gazed at him reproachfully, say- 
ing— Oh, Charles, forbear !"—and 
he felt the heart beneath his arm beat 
violently. 

*¢ Well, then, Arrah,” he said in a 
somewhat mournful tone, “ remember, 
my beloved, you have promised that 
whenever these papers can be found— 
and | trust that will be soon—or that 
your birth be by any other means 
clearly established—you will be mine 
without delay.” 

** The instant that you ask me,” re- 
plied Arrah Neil; and shortly after 
Charles Walton led her back to the 
arms of Lady Margaret Langley. He 
left here there, and hurried out to the 
houses where his men were lodged, 
and, seeking out old Major Randal, 
bade him to send a small party in 
the direction of Bishop’s Merton, with 
orders to inquire for Captain Bare- 
colt at every village on the way. 

“In that part of the country,” he 
said, anticipating the old soldier's ob- 
jections, “ I find that the parliamentary 
party dare not show their face, and 
there can be no danger of a surprise. 
Lord Hertford’s people keep the round- 
heads down.” 

** Oh, I have no objection, my good 
lord,” answered Major Randal, drily. 
‘I could as ill spare Barecolt as your 
lordship, though he has been too much 
absent from his troop of late ; but if it 
be for his majesty’s service, I have 
nought to say. However, in time of 
need he always proves himself a good 
soldier, and in time of idleness he 
amuses me, which few things do now- 
a-days. I can hardly make him out 
yet, after having known him ten years 
or more; for I never knew any one 
but himself who was a braggart and a 
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brave man—a liar and an honest one. 
However, I will send out a party 
to-night, as your lordship seems 
anxious.” 

The oldofficer went forth to do as he 
proposed; but Lord Walton did not 
return at once to his dwelling, as 
might be supposed. On the contrary, 
he remained in Major Randal’s quar- 
ters, buried in deep thought, so in- 
tense, so absorbing, that several per- 
sons came and went without his per- 
ceiving them. For months he had 
struggled against the passion in his 
bosom. He had struggled successfully, 
not to crush it, but to restrain; and, 
like a dammed-up torrent, it had gone 
on increasing in power behind the 
barrier that confined it, till now that 
the obstacle was removed, and itrushed 
forth with overwhelming power. There 
was an eager, a vehement, an almost 
apprehensive longing to call her he 
loved his own, which can only be felt 
by a strong spirit that has resisted its 
own impulses. There was a fear that 
it never would be—a vague impression 
that some unforeseen impediment, 
some change, some danger—nay, per- 
haps, death itself, would interpose, and 
forbid it ; and when he roused himself 
with a start, he resolved to urge Ar- 
rah, with every argument, to cast 
aside all her scruples, and be his at 
once. 

He found her seated by Lady Mar- 
garet, with the old woman’s hand in 
hers,’ and the stag-hound’s head upon 
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her knee, and there had been evidently 
agitating but tender words passing ; 
for Arrah’s eyes were full of tears, 
though there was a sweet smile upon 
her lip. Charles Walton was too full 
of his errand for any concealment ;— 
he told Lady Margaret all, and be- 
sought her to join her persuasions to 
his, which she did joyfully. But the 
fair girl resisted, gently, sweetly, yet 
firmly—even though he spoke of the 
chances of his owndeath. The thought 
brought bright drops into her eyes 
again; but still she besought him not 
to ask her, and looked so mournfully 
in his face, when he seemed to doubt 
her love, that he was once more forced 
to yield. 

What was it that made her resolute 
against his wishes—ay, against the dear- 
est feelings of her own heart? There 
was a dread, a fancy, that if shé became 
Charles Walton’s wife, and the proofs 
of her birth should never be discovered, 
he might regret what he had done— 
that he might wish the words unspoken, 
the bond of their union broken. She 
did not do him full justice; but the 
very idea was agony ; and though she 
knew that whatever he might feel in 
such a case, he was too generous to 
let her perceive his regret, yet she 
saw sufficiently into her own heart to 
be sure that she should doubt and fear, 
and that no peace, no joy, would ever 
be hers, if, in her marriage to him, 
there was one cause which could pro- 
duce reasonable regret. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Ir was a bright sunny morning, when 
walking forth, as if for some mere 
morning's excursion, the Earl of Be- 
verley, with Lady Margaret Langley 
leaning on his arm, and Lord Walton 
with his sister, took their way to the 
old church in Shrewsbury. Arrah 
Neil, with old Major Randal, and one 
or two of the servants had gone a 
different way; for Annie Walton, 
though the customs of those days were 
different, did not wish, in the midst of 
civil war, confusion, and bloodshed, to 
chequer sadder scenes with the spec- 
tacle of a gay wedding. One by one 
they entered the church; and there 
was no gazing crowd to witness. All 
was quiet, and even solemn; but the 
bright smile of the morning cheered 


the fair bride’s heart, and lent to ima- 
gination an augury of happy hours. 
The ceremony was soon over; and 
Lord Walton gave his sister to his 
friend, undoubtedly with joy and satis- 
faction ; but yet he could not refrain 
one bitter sigh, or forbear from turn- 
ing his eyes sadly and reproachfully to 
Arrah Neil; but that glance was met 
by so tender, so imploring a look from 
that fair and speaking face, that he 
easily read in it, that to hold her reso- 
lution cost her as much as it cost him. 

Four or five days passed after sweet 
Annie Walton had become the wife of 
Lord Beverley, and still no news had 
been received from Bishop’s Merton. 
The king had returned some time be- 
fore to Shrewsbury ; many bodies of 
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men had flocked to his standard; re- 
ports favourable to his cause had been 
rife ; risings in his favour, on the road 
to London, had been rumoured; and 
news had been received, that under 
the very walls of Worcester, Prince 
Rupert's fiery horse had defeated a 
superior party of the enemy. Every 
one began to speak of a speedy advance 
towards the capital, and all seemed 
glad of the prospect except Charles 
Walton. At length the order for pre- 
paration was given, and all was bustle 
and activity. Lord Walton proposed 
to his aunt to remain with her he 
loved at Shrewsbury; but Lady Mar- 
garet answered— 

*“*No, Charles; I will follow you 
as near as I can; and if I know Arrah 
right, she would not stay behind. As 
soon as you know the direction of 
ye march we will set out, and per- 

aps may be your harbingers to pre- 
pare your quarters for you. 
not, my dear boy. These roundheads 
are not anthropophagi, and will not 
eat up women and children.” 

The royal army marched on the fol- 
lowing morning, the 12th October ; 
but for ten days Arrah Neil only saw 
her lover once, at Bridgenorth, and 
Annie Walton only once her husband ; 
for, though the king’s leave was given 
that he should remain for a fortnight 
more with his bride at Longnar, even 
love could not keep him from his duty, 
and love and duty both taught her to 
follow where he went. 

No news was heard of an enemy ; 
the march of the king’s force was un- 
opposed ; and the only inconvenience 
that was experienced was the frequent 
want of good provisions, for the false 
reports industriously spread by the 
agents of the parliament induced the 
people of the country to believe that 
the cavaliers plundered wherever the 
went. Day by day, however, oo 
Neil or her fair cousin received letters 
or messengers from the army, and this 
was consolation under any privation, 
till at length, towards the end of Oc- 
tober, the small party of ladies, with 
the servants that attended them, 
reached the village of South New- 
ington, a few miles from Banbury, 
and obtained lodging at a large old 
farm-house in the neighbourhood, close 
on the banks of the little Sarbrook. 
They were indeed glad enough to find 
shelter, for the weather was cold and 


I fear 
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stormy ; and the good farmer received 
them willingly enough, and prayed the 
king might prosper; for th® vicinity 
of a parliamentary garrison in Ban- 
bury had taught the peasantry, though 
somewhat late in the day, that gross 
tyranny can be exercised in the name 
of liberty, and bitter injustice prac- 
tised by those who have ever law and 
equity on their lips. It was about 
three in the afternoon when they 
reached the farm-house, and while 
hasty preparations were being made 
for their accommodation, which the 
extent of the building rendered not 
very difficult, Arrah Neil stood at the 
window, gazing out upon the fields, 
the sky, and the stream. Heavy leaden 
clouds hung over head, and shut out 
the blue of heaven and the beams of 
the sun; a dull, grey shower was pour- 
ing down upon the earth, dimming 
the bright colouring of the autumnal 
foliage ; the stream ran turbid, with 
a sad and solemn murmur, and the 
hoarse wind howled as it passed the 
casement. Her thoughts were as 
gloomy as the scene, and something 
like the dark shadow which used for- 
merly to come over her, seemed to rest 
upon her spirit. The old stag-hound 
stalked up, and put his muzzle in her 
hand, but she noticed him not ; the ser- 
vants came and went, but she saw them 
not; Lady Margaret spoke, but her ears 
did not catch the sounds, At length 
Lady Beverley pronounced her name ; 
and Arrah Neil started, for the tones 
were like those of Lord Walton; and 
she was turning round to reply, when 
her eye caught sight of two cavaliers 
riding into the court. A look of joy 
instantly spread over her face, and she 
exclaimed— 

«Oh, Annie, dear Annie, there is 
Captain Barecolt, and Charles will be 
happy now !” 

As soon as he could spring from 
his horse, and find his way up the 
stairs, Captain Barecolt was in the 
room. He was very pale and very 
thin, and Annie Walton thought for a 
moment that he must be the bearer of 
evil tidings, but his well-satisfied smile 
soon set her fears at rest. 

“What news — what news, sir?” 
exclaimed Lady Margaret, who had 
shared the apprehensions of her niece. 

* None but good ones, madam,” re- 
lied the captain. ‘ Lord Walton 

as honoured me by making me his 
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messenger from Edgecot, where he is 
now with his majesty. No enemy is 
near; Banbury is about to be besieged, 
and consequently cavalry is out of 
fashion. So we shall have three or 
four days’ repose ; for they will doubt- 
less hold out that time for their 
honour, and, to say truth, I shall not 
be sorry even myself for a little rest, 
having been let blood pretty sharply 
since I stood last in this fair presence. 
I can bear bleeding, methinks, as well 
as most men, being somewhat accus- 
tomed to the process; but this Master 
Dry of Longsoaken was an unskilful 
leech, and took so much, that there 
was very little left, and I was obliged 
to lie in bed at Chippenham for ten 
days.” 

«But you are wet, Captain Bare- 
colt, and fatigued,” said Lady Bever- 
ley, “will you take some refresh- 
ment ?” 

** Not before I have done my errand, 
bright lady,” replied the officer ; 
*‘ which is simply to tell you that my 
Lord Walton and your noble lord 
will be over here with all speed, and 
to give this packet to another fair 
lady, in whose cause I have laboured 
and suffered successfully ;” and ap- 
proaching Arrah Neil, who had been 
listening with eager attention to every 
word that fell from his lips, he kissed 
her hand, and gave her her lover's 
letter. 

She took and read it eagerly, while 
her heart beat fast and her brain almost 
turned giddy with joy. 


« My own beloved,” it ran, “ Bare- 
colt joined me last night—delayed by 
accidents which he will tell you. He 
brings with him all the papers which 
were plundered from the cottage of 
poor old Neil; and they, beyond all 
question, together with the others we 
possess, establish your birth and your 
rights, I enclose them for your com- 
fort. Show them to Lady Margaret; 
and, dearest Arrah, remember the pro- 
mise that you made to me, We halt 
here for three days, and I will be with 
you in an hour, not to part with you 
again till you are the bride of him who 
loves you more than life. 

* CuarLes Watton,” 


Arrah paused for a moment or two, 
and leaned upon the table. Her hand 
that held the letter shook, and her 
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cheek glowed; but there was light in 
her -beautiful eyes, and a smile upon 
her sweet lip. Then calmly gliding 
forward to Lady Margaret, she gave 
her the papers which her lover’s letter 
had contained, saying, 

‘* Now indeed I am beyond all doubt 
your child.” 

Then turning to her cousin, she 
yore Charles Walton’s letter in her 

and, gazing on her face while she 
read it, with a look calm, but full of 
many thoughts and feelings, Lady 
Beverley, when she had done, cast her 
arm round her, whispering, 

** My dear Arrah, now I think he 
has a right to expect. re 

“ Every thing that love and grati- 
tude can prompt,” replied her fair 
companion. “I would not thwart 
him even in a thought, Annie. To 
you, sir,” she continued, speaking aloud, 
and addressing Captain Barecolt, “ I 
owe an infinite debt, which I must 
trust to those who can acquit it better 
to acknowledge fully and discharge. 
But indeed, Annie, he needs tendence 
andrefreshment.—See, Lady Margaret 
is moved; will you order him what is 
needful.” 

“By your permission, fair ladies, I 
will even take care of myself,” an- 
swered the redoubtable captain, “ it is 
a trade I am accustomed to, I can assure 
you; and wherever bread and bacon, 
ale and wine, are to be found, I am 
quite equal to find them out.” 

“‘ Pray do, sir, pray do,” said Lady 
Beverley, and Captain Barecolt left 
them to themselves, The moments 
that intervened before the arrival of 
those who were expected, were full of 
agitation; yet very soon, and ere the 
hour was out, Arrah Neil placed her- 
self once more at the window, to watch 
for their coming. She had not gazed 
long through the decreasing light, 
when her ear caught the sound of horses’ 
feet, and in a moment after, Charles 
Walton and the earl, followed by a few 
servants, rode up at a quick pace. 
They were accompanied, however, by 
another gentleman in ablack cassockand 
a cloak to keep him from the rain, and 
the poor girl’s heart fluttered wildly at 
the sight. But still giving way to the 
impulse, she only paused to exclaim, 
‘ Here they are, dear Annie,” and run- 
ning down to the door, was soon in 
Charles Walton's arms. 

“Dear one! dear one!” said the 
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oung nobleman as he pressed her to 

is heart, reading her deep love in her 
eyes, “I have come to put you toa 
trial, my Arrab, and see whether you 
will keep your promise frankly.” 

“To the letter, and with pleasure, 
Charles,” replied Arrah Neil in a low 
murmur that reached no ear but his. 

« To-night ?” asked Lord Walton. 
“The king’s chaplain must return. 
All forms are already cleared away.” 

*¢ This very hour, if you desire it,” 
answered she whom he loved ; “ your 
lightest wish is my law, henceforth till 
death.” 

Charles Walton could not reply, but 
taking her hand he led her to the 
chaplain, and then conducted him under 
her guidance to the room above. 

e need not pause upon _— 
tions. All was soon arranged and 
determined. After a brief and sober 
meal, and with none but one or two of 
the servants and Captain Barecolt 
present, the party formed a circle 
round, and the chaplain opened the 
book. In the silence that succeeded, 
the howling of the wind and the patter- 
ing of the rain were heard, and Arrah 
Neil turned an anxious glance towards 
the casement, for though her bosom 
was full of deep and strong emotions, 
there was something in the sound that 
seemed to connect itself with them. 
Charles Walton saw but her, thought 
of her alone; and after a brief pause 
the chaplain went on. Word by word 
he read the whole service through ; 
the vow was plighted, thering was onthe 
finger ; and, with joy he had feared that 
he might never know, Charles Walton 
held Arrah Neil as his wife to his 
bosom. 


Silence had spread over the world 
for some hours. It was between two 
and three in the morning, and as dark 
as the grave, when first a horse’s foot 
was heard coming at full speed, and 
then came loud knocking at the door. 
All those who slept roused themselves, 
and in a few minutes there were steps 
upon the stairs. The voice of Captain 
Barecolt was then heard speaking to 
the Earl of Beverley. 

“The king has sent, my lord,” he 
said, “ to order us to draw to a ren- 
dezvous on the top of Edgehill, near 


Kineton. Lord Essex is in power in 
the valley below, and it is resolved to 
give him battle. We will cut him to 
mince-meat.” 

« Tell Lord Walton,” said the voice 
of the earl, “knock at the opposite 
door ;” but ere Captain Barecolt could 
follow these directions, the young lord 
came out partly dressed. 

«See that the horses be fed instantly, 
Barecolt,” said Charles Walton, “and 
have them saddled. I will join you 
in a few minutes,” and he retired. His 
bride rose and cast her arms around 
him in silence. 

“ Nay, Arrah, dear Arrah, I must 
go where my king commands,” he said, 
struggling against the feelings of his 
own heart. 

** | know it, Charles,” she answered, 
in a far calmer tone than he expected, 
“1 would not keep you for ought on 
earth. But let me go with you, my 
dear husband; I shall have no fear, I 
will stay upon some hill as I did once 
before, and witness my hero fighting 
for his king.” 

** Impossible, impossible, dear girl,” 
he cried, “ this is a very different affair. 
To-night, I trust in God’s mercy to 
return and tell you that we have won 
the victory and regained our monarch’s 
throne. It must be so indeed, my 
beloved—you know not what you ask.” 

Arrah paused in sad and silent 
thought for a moment, and then said, 
« Well, let me be with you to the last 
before you go;” and dressing herself 
hastily she followed him down. Lady 
Beverley was soon by her side; few 
words were spoken; all was quick pre- 
paration ; andere four o'clock, with pale 
and anxious faces, those two fair girls 
took one more embrace, and saw their 
husbands ride away into the darkness. 
It had ceased raining, but it was bitter 
cold, and the wind blew sharply in : yet 
they gazed forth as long as even fancy 
could show the receding forms, and 
then, linked arm in arm, they retired to 
Lady Beverley’s room to pray, each 
asking her own heart the question she 
did not dare to utter aloud, “ Who will 
return? who rest upon the field?” 
There was a faint streak of grey in the 
pr when they parted, and Annie coun- 
selled her fair cousin to lie down and 
strive for sleep. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Tue morning of Sunday, the 21st of 
October, broke dull and cold; the grey 
clouds swept hurriedly over the sky, 
like charging squadrons, and the wind 
whistled through the branches of a 
solitary clump of old beeches, which 
marked the highest point of the sharp 
rise called Edgehill. From the brow 
might be seen a wide open slope ex- 
tending down nearly to the little town 
of Keinton, or Kineton, with some 
flat meadows at the bottom, having a 
number of hedges and enclosures on 
the left as one looked from the hill. 
On the other side all was at that time 
open, and the fair undulations of War- 
wickshire might be seen beyond, with 
the brown woods clothed in a light 
mist. It was a peaceful and pleasant 
scene in the grey morning, notwith- 
standing the coldness and dulness of 
the day; and very soon after dawn the 
pale blue smoke began to rise from the 
early chimneys of the little town, rising 
slow, till it was caught by the wind 
from the hill, and then hurrying away 
with a few light rolls, and losing itself 
in air. 

Shortly after, a drum was heard to 
beat below, and then came the blast of 
the trumpet, and soon troops might be 
descried forming slowly and quietly 
in the plain, as if about to commence 
a safe and easy march. Horse and 
foot took their places in long line, and 
here and there officers and camp-fol- 
lowers were seen walking carelessly 
about, while at other spots some more 
rigid disciplinarians might be observed 
putting their men into better order, 
and galloping hither and thither in all 
the bustle of command. 

Suddenly, however, some confusion 
was observed in one part of the plain, 
where a group of gentlemen on horse- 
back had been visible for some time, 
and two persons detached themselves 
from the rest, and rode up at full 
speed towards the brow of the hill, to- 
wards which all eyes were now turned. 
What saw they there which caused 
such apparent surprise? It was a 
small party of horse, not more than 
twenty in number, which had just 
moved up from the other side, and now 
halted, gazing into the valley. There 
were scarfs and plumes and glittering 


arms amongst them, betokening no 
peaceful occupation ; and after a mo- 
ment’s pause a trumpeter mounted on 
a grey horse put his instrument to his 
lips, and blew a long, loud blast. The 
next moment fresh heads appeared 
above the edge, and troop after troop 
rode forward, and in fair array took 
up a position at the summit. 

All was changed on the plain below 
in a moment; activity and temporary 
confusion succeeded the quiet regula- 
rity which had been before observable. 
The two horsemen who had been de- 
tached from the group in front were 
hurriedly recalled ; musketeers were 
seen filing off to the left ; the cavalry 
was collecting on the wings ; the foot 
began to form line in the centre; and 
the party which had remained a little 
in advance were discovered moving 
slowly along quite across the valley, 
while from time to time a horseman 
dashed away from it, and seemed to 
convey orders to this or that regiment 
in different parts of the field. 

Essex was now first aware of the 
presence of an enemy, and easily di- 
vined that he could march no further 
without fighting ; but it is more with 
those above that we have todo. Svon 
after the small body of cavaliers on 
the hill had been discovered by the 
roundhead army, up came at headlong 
speed, followed by some eight or ten 
gentlemen, who could hardly keep 
pace with him, a fiery-looking youth, 
with his beaver up, and his eye lighten- 
ing with eager impetuosity. He seemed 
barely one and twenty years of age ; 
but there was on his brow the look of 
habitual command; and in the quick 
roll of his eye over the parliamentary 
army, the sudden pause it made here 
and there, and then its rapid turn to- 
wards another point, one might see 
how closely he scanned the forces of 
the enemy—how keenly he observed 
all that seemed worthy of attention. 

“ They see us, your highness,” said 
one of the gentlemen who had arrived 
before him. “They were actually 
commencing their march when we ap- 
peared,” 

“They would not have marched 
far, my lord,” replied Prince Rupert ; 
“ but tis as well as itis. There are 
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more of them than I thought; but we 
must make valour supply numbers. 
I had heard that they had left two 
regiments behind at Stratford.” 

“ There are, sir, two of infantry and 
one of cavalry,” replied Lord Walton; 
“but that seems to me the best of all 
reasons for giving battle as soon as 
possible.” 

“The very best!” answered the 
prince with asmile. ‘ Victory is more 
needful to us than food, and of that 
we have had no great plenty. But, by 
my life, there is not a regiment of foot 
within sight. The foot are sad in- 
cumbrances. Would that these times 
were like the days of old, when every 
gentleman fought on horseback. We 
are fallen upon vulgar days.” 

“I see the head of a regiment 
amongst those distant hedges,” said 
the Earl of Beverley ; “ but our quar- 
ters were very much scattered last 
night.” 

‘And some noble persons had fair 
young wives to visit, my good lord,” 
replied the prince, bowing his head 
with a smile. 

“True,” rejoined the earl; “but yet 
ae highness sees they are not the 

t in the field, as how should they 
be, when they have such treasures to 
defend—such eyes for witnesses.” 

The reply suited the prince well; 
and after some more gay conversation 
he dismounted from his horse, and 
seated himself under one of the beech 
trees, watching attentively every move- 
ment of the enemy, and from time to 
time pointing out to those around him 
the measures taken by Lord Essex for 
defence. 

* See,” he said, “ he is filling those 
hedges with musketeers. Aston and 
his dragoons must clear them, I will 
not break my teeth upon such stones. 
He is forming a powerful reserve 
there, I copeser under Ramsay or the 
Earl of Bedford, and he has got all 
his foot in the centre. Who is that 
on their left lL wonder? Well I shall 
soon know, for I trust it will not be 
long before I see him closer. Would 
to heaven these tardy foot would come. 
We are giving him full time for every 
arrangement he could desire, and you 
may sure he will not stir from 
amongst those hedges till we dislodge 
him.” 

But the impatient prince had long 
to wait; for ten o'clock was near at 
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hand ere the first regiment of royal 
infantry was on the ground. From 
that time, indeed, every quarter of an 
hour brought up some fresh body; but 
even then the men had marched far, 
and needed some refreshment. All 
that could be given them was a brief 
space of repose and some cold water, 
for provisions were not to be obtained. 
The soldiery, however, were full of 
ardour, and many a gay jest and gibo 
passed amongst those who were never 
destined to quit that plain. 

Amongst other events that have been 
noticed by historians, is the fact that 
the king’s guard, composed entirely of 
gentlemen volunteers, having heard as 
they followed the monarch some light 
scoffs at their peculiar post near his 
person, besought him to dispense with 
their close attendance that day, and 
obtained permission to charge with the 
cavalry of Prince Rupert on the right. 
On the left a smaller body of horse, 
commanded by Commissary-General 
Wilmot, and a regiment of dragoons, 
under Sir Arthur Aston, had the task 
of assailing the right of the parliamen- 
tary army, protected as it was by en- 
closures lined with musketeers; and 
to this service the small corps of the 
Earl of Beverley was also assigned. 
Lord Walton fought upon the right 
under the prince ; and but one regiment 
of cavalry, led by Sir John Byron, was 
kept back as a reserve. 

One o'clock had passed, when, at 
length, after a short consultation with 
the Earl of Lindsay, the king com- 
manded his forces to march slowl 
down the hill towards Kineton, The 
distance was considerable; and before 
the ground was reached on which it - 
was thought advisable to begin the 
battle, the day had so far paar 
that some old and experienced officers 
suggested a delay till the following 
morning. But sufficient arguments 
were not wanting to show that Essex 
must gain, and his sovereign lose by 
such acourse. The troops, too, were 
eager to engage ; and a very general 
belief prevailed that few of the mete 
mentary regiments would aes 
brought to fight against their = 
In the confusion of all accounts, it is 
hardly to be discovered how the battle 
really commenced; but certain it is 
that Prince Rupert burst into fury at 
the very thought of delay, and that his 
force of cavalry first commenced the 
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fight, by charging the left of the ene- 
my. As he was waiting to give the 
word, with all his blood on fire at the 
thought of the approaching strife, he 
remarked Lord Walton twice turn 
round and gaze towards the hill in the 
rear, and he asked in a sharp tone— 
“ What look you for, my lord? Sol- 
diers ever should look forward.” 

Charles Walton’s brow became as 
dark as night, and it cost him a mo- 
ment’s thought ere he could reply with 
calmness— 

“I looked, sir, for one I thought I 
saw upon the hill as we moved down ; 
and as to the rest, Rupert of Bavaria 
has never been more forward on the 
field, nor ever will be, than Charles 
Walton. But there is other matter 
to attend to now. See you that regi- 
giment of horse advancing to the 
charge ?” 

The prince looked round, and be- 
held a considerable body of the enemy 
coming on ata quick pace, pistol in 
hand. He raised his sword above his 
head, about to speak the word, but 
at that moment the opposite party 
discharged their shot into the ground, 
and galloping on, wheeled their horses 
into line with the cavaliers. A buzz 
ran through the ranks of * Fortescue, 
Fortescue”—* He was forced to join the 
round-heads”—* Many more are in the 
like case,” and at the same moment 
the cry of “ Charge!” was heard ; and, 
hurled like a thunderbolt against the 
mass of the enemy’s cavalry on the 
left, with the prince at their head, the 
gallant force of cavaliers rushed on. 
A fire, innocuous from the terror and 
confusion with which it was directed, 
was opened upon their advancing 
line; but ere swords crossed, the par- 
liamentary cavalry of the left wing, 
with the exception of one small body, 
turned the rein and fled. The cava- 
liers thundered on the flank and rear ; 
men and horses rolled over together, 
and foremost in the fight, wherever a 
show of resistance was made, was the 
bridegroom of a day. 

“ Lightning and devils!” cried Cap- 
tain Barecolt, who followed hard upon 
his steps. “ See what love will make a 
man do. He has distanced the prince 


by six horse-lengths, and he will 
havé that standard in a minute. Come, 
my lord, let a man have his share.” 

On, on they rushed, pursuers and 
pursued, along the plain, over the hill ; 
down went steel jack, and buff coat, 
and iron morion. Some turned at the 
last, to strike one stroke for life, but 
still the fiery spur of Rupert and 
of Walton were behind them, and 
Edgehill field was far away, when the 
prince himself cried— 

“Halt! Sound to the standard ! 
Stay, Walton, stay, you have out- 
stripped me indeed.” 

Lord Walton drew his rein, but he 
raised not his visor,* for he felt that 
he was pale. 

“« Methinks we are too far from the 
field, your highness,” he replied. “I 
will ride back with = for my men 
have followed close behind me, while 
you rally the rest and bring them up. 
I fear some mischance, for the king is 
without guards.” 

“Go, go!” cried the prince, in- 
stantly perceiving the error that had 
been committed ; “I will come after 
with all speed. Sound trumpets! 
Sound to the standard !” 

Call them back, Barecolt, and fol- 
low,” exclaimed Lord Walton. “ Old 
Randal is as mad as any of us. Bring 
him back quick. I fear we have spoiled 
the best day’s deeds England has seen 
for long.” And gathering together 
what men he could, he spurred head- 
long back towards the field. Captain 
Barecolt followed on his steps, and he 
thought he saw the young lord waver 
somewhat in the saddle; a stream of 
blood too was trickling down his scarf, 
from his right shoulder, and spurring 
on his horse to Charles Walton's side, 
he said, “ You are wounded, sir, you 
are badly wounded. Let me lead you 
to ” 

But at that moment the field of 
battle came again before their eyes, 
and Lord Walton exclaimed— 

* Is this a time to talk of wounds? 
Look there !” 

The aspect of the scene had indeed 
greatly changed from what it had been 
some half an hour before, when Wil- 
mot and Aston on the left, and Rupert 


* We do not aware remember that in the reign of Charles I. the cavalry were 


in general defended 
usually an open helmet. 


y casques with movable visors. The dragoons indeed had 
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on the right, were driving the round- 
head cavalry before them. Firm in 
his position stood the Earl of Essex 
with his foot. His reserve of horse 
had come down, and were charging 
the royal infantry. The right wing, 
the left, and the reserve of Charles's 
horse were far away pursuing the fly- 
ing foe, and the monarch himself, with 
his two sons, only guarded by a small 
force of mounted cavaliers, who had 
been too wise and loyal to follow the 
rash example set them by the prince, 
appeared nearly surrounded by the 
parliamentary cavalry under Sir Wil- 
liam Balfour. 

As Lord Walton re-appeared upon 
the field, the royal standard wavered 
and fell, and in the midst of the fierce 
fire that rolled along the front of the 
enemy’s line, he charged upon the 
flank of Balfour's horse to rescue his 
sovereign from the peril he was in. As 
they galloped up, however, the stan- 
dard rose again, and Essex’s reserve 
began slowly to retire upon the in- 
fantry ; but still the young nobleman 
urged on his little troop upon the re- 
treating force ; some fifty gentlemen 
detached themselves from the small 
body that surrounded the monarch, 
and charged in front, and cutting their 
way clear through, Charles Walton 
and Francis of Beverley met in the 
midst of the meleé. 

‘* How goes it, Charles ?” cried the 
earl with a glad voice. “ If the prince 
would but return, we would havea 
glorious victory.” 

* He is coming quick,” — Lord 
Walton. “ Rally your force with 
mine, Beverley, for one more charge.” 
and in another minute they were again 
in the midst of the retreating rebels. 

At the same moment, in sad confu- 
sion and disarray, came back Prince 
Rupert's cavaliers ; but discipline and 
order was lost amongt them. Officers 
were without men, and men without 
officers. Some few joined the troops 
of Lord Beverley and Lord Walton. 
* But night was falling ; Sir William 
Balfour led his horse in between the 
regiments of infantry steadily and 
skilfully, then turned to face the 
enemy ; and the earl, finding that no- 
thing could be effected without a 
larger force, retreated and galloped 
up to Prince Rupert, who now stood 
near the king, to urge one decisive 


charge upon the centre of the par- 
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liamentary line. The prince received 
him coldly, however, perhaps from a 
consciousness that he himself had done 
amiss, and some one suggested that 
the king should leave the field, point- 
ing out how firmly Lord Essex kept 
his ground. 

“For shame! for shame!” cried 
the earl. “ The victory might still be 
ours; but certainly it is not his; and 
as long az his majesty remains, it can- 
not be so. The greater part of our 
foot is unbroken; our horse is victo- 
rious, and whoever quits the field, I 
will remain upon it dead or alive.” 

“ And I too, most certainly, my 
lord,” said Charles. I will never do 
so unkingly an act as to forsake them 
who have forsaken all to serve me. 
There is no look of victory on my 
lord of Essex's side. We keep the 
field. Let them advance to attack us 
if they dare. ‘Take measures to with- 
draw those cannon from that little 
mound; restore what order may be, 
for night is falling fast; and set a sure 
guard, that we be not surprised.” 

For some time the Todinias of 
musketry, which was still going on, 
continued upon both sides; but gra- 
dually as the darkness increased, it 
slackened, revived, slackened ‘again, 
fell into dropping shots, and then fires 
began to appear along the line of 
either army, while all the confusion 
and disarray which ever succeeds a 
drawn battle, where the combatants 
are only parted by the night, took 
place on either part. Hours were 
spent in giving some sort of order to 
the segue orces ; officers sought 
their men, soldiers looked for their 
officers, rumours of every kind were 
spread, and many accidents and mis- 
adventures happened, which cannot 
here be told. 

But there was one sad subject of 
thought that ‘occupied many a mind. 
“Who had fallen?—Who remained 
wounded on the field?” It was im- 
possible to discover; for the confusion 
was so great, that no one knew where 
the other was to be found. Lord 
Beverley, however, had seen Charles 
Walton almost to the latest moment 
of the strife, and in sending off a mes- 
senger to Newington, to inform his 
fair bride of his own safety, he ven- 
tured to add that her brother also 
had escaped the slaughter of that day. 
About midnight, however, as he was 
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lying by a fire, he heard a step ap- 
proach, and looking up, he saw Bare- 
colt beside him. 

The soldier's eyes gazed round the 
group, which lay in the glare, and be- 
fore the earl could speak, he said— 

** So, he is not here!” 

“Do you mean Lord Walton?” 
asked the earl. 

“ Ay, to be sure, my lord!” 
replied Barecolt, “I have been seek- 
ing you these two hours; and now we 
had better go and seek him ; for, de- 
pend upon it, he is on the field. He 
was badly wounded with a shot in the 
side, in that first charge, and he got 
another in the last; but, perhaps he 
is not dead yet. The night is cold, 
and that staunches blood.” 

“ We have no lights,” said the earl, 
with a cold foreboding coming over 
his heart. “ Stay, the moon will be 
up in half-an-hour. Where saw you 
him last ?” 

“ Within half musket-shot of the 
second regiment, on their right,” an- 
swered Barecolt; “ we had better wait, 
too, till the moon rises. She will give 
some light, if she does not even chase 
the clouds—and yet, 1 would fain go 
soon, for I have strange doubts.” 

“ Of what?” asked the earl. 

« Nay, I do not know well,” replied 
the soldier, “but I know one thing, 
that sweet lady of his was not as far 
from the field as he wished, and others 
thought. Just as we were moving 
down, I saw her, or her ghost, and a 
countryman, with his hand upon her 
horse’s bridle, as if we him over 
the rough ground on the left. Her 
lord saw her too, or I am mistaken, 
for he turned to look more than once ; 
and there were words between him 
and the prince about it.” 

The earl put his hand to his brow 
in that sort of painful dread, which, 
without taking any definite form, hangs 
like a dark cloud over the whole range 
of destiny. 

** You saw her near the field!” he 
said, “you saw her here! When was 
this ?” 

“ Why, I told you my good lord; 
just as we were moving down, about 
one of the clock,” answered Captain 
Barecolt ; “ but, there is a little cot- 
tage, where a shepherd lives, up along 
the edge of the hill. Perhaps she has 
taken refuge there; or, it may be, 
she has gone back.” 
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** God grant it,” said the earl, «I 
will send up to the cottage to see if 
she be.there.” 

Barecolt, however, undertook the 
task himself, saying, that in such a 
piercing night the walk would warm 
him. But he found the cottage de- 
serted, and though there was suffi- 
cient light to guide him back to the 
rg where the Earl of Beverley lay, 
the moon did not show herself all 
night, the darkness remained as pro- 
found as ever, neither Jantern nor 
torch could be procured, and it was 
perfectly hopeless to attempt a search 
under such circumstances. Weary 
hour by hour passed away beside the 
fire, till it died away for want of fuel ; 
but still, notwithstanding all the fatigue 
that they had endured, Lord Beverley 
and his companion sat wakeful till 
the dawn of morning, and during their 
conversation, Barecolt showed a depth 
of feeling and interest in the fate of 
Charles Walton and Arrah Neil, which 
raised him much in the opinion of the 
earl. As soon as the first grey streaks 
announced the coming day, Lord Be- 
verley was on horseback with his 
troop; but, there before him stood 
the parliamentary army, reinforced, 
rather than diminished, since the night 
before. It was impossible to approach 
the part of the field where Lord 
Walton had last been seen, except 
with a large force ; but, four pieces of 
the enemy's artillery were seen, con- 
siderably in advance of their line, in 
that direction, and at the suggestion 
of Barecolt, the earl asked, and ob- 
tained leave to make a charge with his 
own troop, and that of Major Randal, 
to endeavour to capture some of the 
cannon. This, as is well known, was 
effected early in the morning, without 
much loss or opposition—but the chief 
object of the earl, the discovering of 
his friend's body, could not be accom- 
plished. 

The rest of the events of that 
day are familiar to every one. The 
greater part of the morning was 
spent in consultations, on the royalist 
part, and in fruitless endeavours to 
induce the officers to make one more 
great effort against the enemy—till, 
towards evening, both armies began to 
retire ; the first movement of retreat 
being made by the parliamentary forces, 
which were followed for a considerable 
distance by the royalist cavalry. 
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For ten miles, the Earl of Beverley 
joined in the pursuit, but then obtained 
leave to return to the field, and his 
sad search begun. 

It was long protracted, and night 
was again beginning to fall, when a 
low fierce growl, as he walked along 
one of the Selina, on the right, called 
his attention to a small pit which had 
been dug at the foot of a small oak 
tree. A little path ran down amongst 
sone bushes, and hurrying along it, 
with Barecolt, and several of his men, 
he reached the bottom. 

There they found two or three 
wounded soldiers who had dragged 
themselves thither to die; but in the 
midst was the saddest sight of all. 
Prone upon the ground, with the head 
uncovered, lay the body of Charles 
Walton ; but that head was pillowed on 
the arm of poor Arrah Neil. Her lips 
seemed to have been pressed upon his, 
for her fair face had fallen forward upon 
his neck, and her bosom rested on his 
steel cuirass, while her left arm hung 
over hii, with the hand half clasping 
his right. Beside them, gazing down 
upon the poor girl, with drooping ears 
and tail, stood the gaunt stag-hound, 
and the faithful beast turned fiercely 
upon the first man who approached. 
He recognised the earl, however, and 
took a step or two forward towards 
him with a faint howl, and then re- 
turned and gazed again on her with 
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whom he had sported in her child- 
hood. 

Lord Beverley knelt down and 
gently took her hand; it was cold as 
ice; but there was a keen frost, and 
he touched her cheek, removing the 
rich ringlets of her hair, which had 
fallen over her face. There was some 
warmth left; and raising her in his 
arms, he had her carried into the little 
town of Kineton, now in possession 
of the royalist cavalry, with the body 
of her husband. 

But Arrah never spoke again. It 
was evident that she had come in time 
to receive the last breath of him she 
loved, for the fingers of Lord Wal- 
ton’s left hand were found tightly 
closed upon her garments; but how 
she had found him, or when, could 
not be discovered. All that was 
ever learned, was, that one of the 
ploughmen of the farm at Newington 
had guided her to Edgehill, and that 
from the summit she had witnessed 
the battle below. But at night, as she 
would not return, the man had left 
her; and all the rest was darkness. 
Every effort was made to recall her to 
herself, but all was in vain; and in 
about two hours after she had been 
removed to Kineton, the last feeble 
spark of life that was left went out; 
and she was buried in the same grave 
with her husband, in less than a week 
from her marriage day. 
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AUSTRALIA—PRESENT AND FUTURE.* 


We need offer no apology to our 
readers that we preface some observa- 
tions on the Australian colonies, by a 
brief and passing notice of a most 
agreeable and instructive volume, by 
Mr. Hood, of Stoneridge, Berwick- 
shire. This gentleman, in the early 
part of 1841, undertook the tedious 
voyage to New Holland, under circum- 
stances somewhat novel in character, 
yet strangely illustrative of that im- 
mense facility of intercourse which 
modern days have engendered—the 
desire to visit his son, who, some time 
previous, had taken up his residence as 
a settler in the “ bush.” Here, in the 
very outset, was something to create 
a degree of interest for the traveller, 
had he not established that claim by 
the mass of knowledge and information 
his work conveys. 

His volume opens with some sen- 
sible observations on the insufficiency 
of means provided for emigration in 
our country. The quality «f the ships, 
the crews, the medical officers, are 
noticed with a sound and practical 
common sense, we should be glad to 
know attracted due attention in high 
quarters ; for although there are de- 
tails into which, as pertaining to pri- 
vate speculation, a government can 
scarcely enter, there are other and 
more material circumstances over 
which it should exercise a strict and 
absolute control; such as the ascer- 
taining that every vessel was provided 
with a sufficiency of provisions for the 
voyage, did not carry above a suitable 
number of passengers, and, above all 
in minor consideration, was exact in 
the time of sailing. The latter, how- 
ever it may appear comparatively un- 


important, is, in fact, particularly 
in the case of our poorer emigrants, 
a matter of the greatest moment. 
They often arrive at the port of 
embarkation from some distant part 
of the kingdom, having timed their 
coming by the advertisement of the 
vessel’s departure. In a day they 
reach a strange city, surrounded by 
their families, with no means of pro- 
viding accommodation save with the 
scanty pittance they have acquired by 
hard labour, and which they have 
destined for the purchase of the little 
necessaries for their voyage. They 
discover that the ship announced to 
sail on the 10th, is totally unprovided 
with all means of departure—she is 
perhaps undergoing repair at the very 
moment. The 20th, nay the 30th, 
still sees her in harbour, and weeks 
pass over, during which the poor man 
sees his little hoard diminishing hourly, 
and no prospect of any means to sup- 
ply the deficiency. He loiters despond- 
ingly about the quays and docks, 
brooding over his miserable condition, 
and either abandons the enterprise, or 
is forced to persevere in it under cir- 
cumstances of pitiable poverty and 
privation. Here is a grievance the most 
oppressive that can be conceived, and 
one which loudly calls for interference. 
Happily, the remedy is as simple as the 
case is onerous. Were every emi- 
grant ship compelled to pay somewhat 
to each passenger for every day she 
delays her departure after the stipulated 
time of sailing—all circumstances of 
weather favourable—we should hear 
very little of those instances of ships, 
advertised for March, leaving harbour 
in May, and see few of the lamentable 
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cases of destitution which every season 
of emigration renews before us. 

Mr. Hood strongly advises that the 
entire control of the emigrant ships 
should be in the hands of government; 
and although there are always difficul- 
ties in a country like ours in subject- 
ing the schemes of private enterprise 
to public surveillance, we should far 
rather see any interference of this 
kind practised, than witness, as we 
now do, the great evils of total ne- 
glect. 

Our traveller arrived in Sydney in 
the month of October, 1841, at the 
critical moment of alarm and panic, 
produced, as was alleged, by the over- 
done rage of speculation. All credit 
and confidence were at an end; and, 
in the recklessness of selfish considera- 
tion, the terror was further increased 
—the ties of friendship and intimacy 
not offering any obstacle to the em- 
ployment of legal proceedings, for 
the recovery of small debts, which, 
under better circumstances, had never 
been pressed for. Still, with all this, 
the place itself exhibits little appear- 
ance of a period of depression :— 


‘* The general appearance of the town 
exceeded my expectation, Although 
the houses, even in the principal streets, 
form most striking contrasts as to ar- 
chitecture—a handsome stone building 
of four stories being frequently next 
neighbour to a slab wooden erection of 
one—still the great length of some of 
the streets, and the regularity of their 
plan, being cut at fixed distances by 
others at right angles, and the great 
extent of the place altogether, bordered 
by these beautiful bays on every side, 
give the whole an extremely imposing 
effeet to a stranger. 

“The shops are very handsome; and 
were it not that the ¢rottoirs are so vil- 
lanously bad, as even to endanger life 
at night, and so broken up as to appear 
intended as a check, or at least a pun- 
ishment to drunkenness, one would have 
pleasure in looking at these signs of 
prosperity, and at the most wonderful 
collection of merchandise, furnished by 
almost every part of the globe. Some 
of the shops are lighted up with gas; 
and those of the confectioners, silver- 
smiths, and haberdashers would, many 
of them at least, not discredit Prince’s- 
street, Edinburgh, or that street of 
streets, Regent-street, London. I will 
not assert that such sights as Evering- 
ton’s in Ludgate-hill, or Holmes’s, in 
Regent-street, are to be seen here ; but 
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certainly there are many shops in Syd- 
ney much above the average of their 
fellows in London.” 


House-rent would appear to be most 
extravagant: some shops ranging from 
three hundred and fifty to five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per annum ; and 
Mr. Hood tells us of an acre of ground, 
in a principal thoroughfare, which 
brought, at a public sale, ten thousand 
pounds sterling. 


“The first sight of the town and 
people does not impress a European 
with the idea of being in a country so 
distant from his home: the language, 
the manners, and dress of the inhabi- 
tants being for the most part similar to 
his own, But there are many pecu- 
liarities that gradually display them- 
selves, chiefly attributable to the cli- 
mate, There is a sallowness of coun- 
tenance in the male, and a delicacy of 
feature and skin in the female, that I 
have not seen elsewhere; while you are 
every now and then instinctively plac- 
ing your hand upon your pockets, as 
some suspicious-looking fellow passes 
you. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
when it is remembered that every seventh 
man you meet in the street has ‘left 
his country for his country’s good ;’ or 
is the offspring of those who have done 
so. There are at the same time very 
fine specimens of our kind to be seen ; 
above the average height, and with 
well-proportioned frame; though it is 
remarked, that tall, well-made men, 
who have been born in Australia, do 
not possess that muscular power which 
is found in Britain emai to accom. 
pany similar proportions. The features 
are, I think, better than those of the 
English: the eye is generally black in 
both sexes, the nose rather Roman than 
Grecian, and finely formed, and the 
whole expression sharp and good. On 
hot days, the white ean very gene- 
rally worn by all classes, gives a light- 
ness and gaiety to the streets, that is 
very striking. Few ladies are to be 
seen walking in the public streets—it is 
not the custom ; and this, I confess, is 
a great drawback to the general ap- 
pearance of the place. But the truth 
is, prudence, as well as that first of 
female attributes, delicacy, have ren- 
dered it necessary in Sydney.” 


Mr. Hood discovers on his arrival 
at Australia that his eldest son, to 
visit whom he had undertaken his 
voyage, had left Bourolong, in New 
England, and was then residing near 
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Connobolas, about two hundred miles 
west of Sydney: 


** When, therefore, my son who had 
accompanied me from England, set out 
from Sydney, it was to join his brother 
at this new abode among the mountains 
and glens of the lofty Connobolas. He 
arrived at an inn twelve miles from that 
place, by the mail, on the fourth day ; 
and on asking the landlord to direct 
him to Mr. Hood’s station, he was told, 
to his delight, that he would find Mr. 
Hood in the next room, The pleasure 
of the brothers at meeting in this dis- 
tant land may be imagined. Our arrival 
was unknown to the Australian; and, 
of course, his surprise was unbounded, 
as well as his delight ; and it will easily 
be believed, that when he was told that 
Ihad crossed the ocean to visit him— 
that I was at that very time within two 
hundred miles of him, and was now to 
be his guest for a time—there was little 
delay in making arrangements for his 
journey to Sydney. Having placed his 
brother at the head of affairs during 
his absence, he the next day mounte 
his horse, and as, in the bush as well as 
in the town, every one gallops as if on an 
errand of life and death, he was by my 
side on the second day. Rapidity is 
the grand characteristic of Australian 
life ; and the habits of this country re- 
mind me much of what is asserted of 
the Americans. ‘They are born,’ it is 
said, ‘in a hurry, educated at full speed, 
make a fortune with a wave of the hand, 
and lose it in like manner, but only to 
re-make and re-lose it in the twinkling 
of aneye. Their body is a locomotive, 
travelling at the rate of ten leagues an 
hour, Their thoughts are a high-pres- 
sure engine. Their life resembles a 
shooting-star, and death surprises them 
like an electric shock.’ I was walking 
in Prince’s-street to my lodgings, when 
my son overtook me. I heard a bound- 
ing step behind me, and, looking round, 
saw a countenance that I felt I ought 
to know, although I could not instantly 
recognize it ; but the very first accents 
of his voice removed all doubt. The 
first greetings over, I began to examine 
my w He was but eighteen when we 

arted. He was altered, of course, and 

ad become manly in figure and face— 
bronzed, older-looking, changed! I felt 
somewhat disappointed at not seeing 
exactly the same slim young creature 
that had left me three years before: 
but if had lost the boy, I had found 
the man; and so, after a second look at 
his garb-—and a look of amazement I 
fancy it was, for his toggery partook 
largely of the backwoods-man's style 
of costume—the past was dismissed 
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with something like a feeling of regret, 
and the present became all in all. The 
negligence of dress that these sons of 
the forest indulge in in this country, is 
somewhat appalling to a stranger. The 
face is adorned with a luxuriant growth 
of beard and moustache. The dress 
consists of a cabbage-tree hat, as large 
as an umbrella; a round cut-away 
jacket ; no waistcoat; a black glazed 
elt round the waist; white trowsers ; 
and frequently a stock-whip in the 
hand, almost as long as a South Ameri-- 
can lasso; while clouds of smoke un- 
ceasingly issue from the mouth. My 
son was not quite after this fashion; 
but, had I met him in the recesses of 
the bush, my first impulse would, I con- 
fess, have been to have looked to my 
pistols.” 


The distresses of the colony were 
then at their height—failure, and ex- 
pectations of failure, every where, 
men of acknowledged wealth being 
sadly inconvenienced for want of ready 
money. Many causes were contributing 
to this unhappy state of things. The 
terrible crash in America, the stagna- 
tion of trade in England, the heavy 
taxation on the colony to pay the 
emigrant bounty, the unproductive 
sales of land consequent on the price 
being raised from five shillings per 
acre to twelve, the increased rate of 
wages, the result of assisting the as- 
signment system, all tended to pro- 
duce the depression that now weighed 
upon the colony. The immediate con- 
sequence, however, was, that to the 
emigrant arriving now with a thou- 
sand pounds, cash in hands, there 
was a greater opening for success, 
than any time in the previous five 
years. 

It is now the 30th of August in our 
author’s diary—for the work is com- 
posed in the manner of daily jottings 
of events and impressions—and he 
experiences one of those fearful hurri- 
canes which in Australia are called 
“‘ Brickfielders.” This is neither more 
nor less than a storm, which rages 
with such violence, as to drive the 
dust and sand through every crevice 
of the dwelling and even of the cloth- 
ing, accompanied by a sense of suffo- 
cation most offensive and annoying. 
Vast plains of arid sand, great tracts 
of parched earth, give the dryness to 
this wind, which is its chief character- 
istic, but which, from habit, the co- 
lonists think little about. 


Q 
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He is now in the bush, and a wild 
life it is :— 


“* Here, at Connobolas, we rejoice in 
one table of homely manufacture, fixed 
to the earthen floor, with a long suit- 
able seat to match. A similar piece of 
upholstery, minus one leg, supports my 
desk and dressing-case; a stretcher 
(universally used in the bush) supplies 
the place of a bedstead ;—mine I have 
adorned magnificently with a curtain 
of musquito-gauze. The rafters are 
our roof and ceiling, and slabs of bark 
our serking and slates. Glass windows 
we do not patronise; shutters outside 
are our only screens. The walls are 
slabs of bark, closely fitted upon up- 
right slabs of wood; and the painting 
or papering are clean white sheets, 
nailed all round the room, to exclude 
in some degree the light and cold by 
night, and the sun by day. Two loaded 
guns stand, ever ready, in the corner ; 
and pistols are always below my pillow. 
In the space betwixt my apartment and 
that of James Simpson, is the couch of 
my sons, where, beside another stretcher, 
may be seen saddles, bridles, ropes, 
rice, tea, sugar, tools of all descriptions, 
gig gear, preserves, butter, cheese, 
spirits, et multa alia. As to James, he 
and his wife slumber upon a very primi- 
tive elevation above the floor, prepared 
by him in half an hour, and find rest 
and peaceful oblivion ‘as well as e’er 
they did at home.’ The cuisine is fur- 
nished with considerably fewer materials 
than would be held requisite at the 
Clarendon or Gresham's; but there is 
merit in management, and I never dined 
more comfortably in my life than among 
the mountains of Connobolas; nor has 
the fear of snakes (although the trail 
of one that must have been at least six 
feet long, and as thick as my arm, lay 
on our path to-day, betwixt the sta- 
tions), of blacks, or of bushrangers, 
yet cost me an hour’s rest. There was 
a person in this neighbourhood, fifteen 
or twenty miles distant, who forfeited 
this station and his licence, in conse- 
quae of having allowed bushrangers 
Tom those haunts to come about his 
house—harbouring them, as it is called; 
and it is not a fortnight ago since cer- 
tain gentlemen (!) made use of the en- 
closures around for the purpose of 
branding their neighbours’ cattle and 
calves with their own marks—a process 
earried on by the light of the moon, and 
a favourite pursuit in this colony. If 
my memory serves me, there is a motto 
on the borders of Scotland, ‘ Reparabit 
Cornua Phebe |’ 

** The nearest town is Bathurst, dis- 
tant from us about fifty miles; and 
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there, also, are the nearest magistrates’ 
bench, church, and physician. Our near- 
est post-office is at Boree or Peisleys, 
both of which places are fourteen miles 
distant, and the post is only once a 
week. At Boree, also, live our near- 
est friends. The shepherds’ huts are 
scattered around in every direction, but 
some miles from us, and quite out of 
reach in any case of emergency. 

*‘ Such is our present situation. Hi- 
therto we have not been disturbed by 
night or day. No door as yet prevents 
intrusion ; a piece of unbleached linen 
alone excludes man and beast! Indeed, 
a door of sheet iron would be of little 
avail against “the class of persons who 
sometimes demand admission from these 
mountains; and the linen portal is so 
much cooler, that we prefer it, as it 
acts like an Indian punka, We erected 
atent, but I could not breathe in it. 
In this country, as in the East, tents 
ought to be double, to exclude the sun. 
My two youths intend to try it; but I 
suspect that, what betwixt the cold by 
night and heat by day, they will be glad 
to flee to their storehouse again. Amidst 
all this exposure, which but lately would 
have appeared to me the life of a savage, 
with a blazing fire on the hearth in the 
ample chimney of bark slabs, we pass 
our evenings wonderfully well. Luke, 
as one of the watchers, sleeps under a 
few bark slabs, beside a large wood 
fire adjoining the sheepfolds, to keep off 
the native dogs. This is a duty rendered 
necessary by the frequent attempts 
made by these animals to get into the 
yards among the flocks. Throughout 
the bush it is the universal custom to 
fold all the flocks every night by sun- 
set, to avoid the ravages committed by 
these native dogs—a species of jackal, 
and not unlike the fox. They roam and 
prowl about in packs ; and if once suc- 
cessful in making their way into a yard, 
they kill and tear as many as they can 
reach, without being satisfied with what 
they can consume; their bite is very 
generally fatal.” 


Mr. Hood thus sums up his Austra- 
lian experiences :— 


‘**T have now seen enough of the state 
of affairs in this colony, and have heard 
sufficient of the situation and prospects 
of established settlers of all classes, to 
be persuaded of the very great diffi- 
culties which a young man commencing 
the life of a bushman will have to en- 
counter. The undertaking is a most 
serious one in every way; and ‘the 
pastoral people,’ as the Quarterly Re- 
view is pleased (to designate the gentle- 
men of the colony, require to be wide 
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awake to overcome the snares and ob- 
stacles, moral as well as physical, which 
beset their path, The people are really 
too clever for ordinary folks. It re- 
quires an able man to be an accom- 
plished rogue. It is like a game at 
chess. The dishonest bail you up till 
they take from you every pawn you 
possess ; and the ie (!) have always 
a move in reserve wherewith to over- 
reach you if they can. The amor pa- 
trie is strong among the ‘old hands,’ 
as the fathers of the colony are called; 
but then it shows itself merely in the 
wish to sell their shares of it at an 
enormous price! Independent of the 
visible rocks in their way, and the 
grasping character of many with whom 
the new settlers have to come in con- 
tact in their first establishing them- 
selves, they have likewise to contend 
with a total ignorance of the native 
customs, of the peculiarity of the cli- 
mate, and of the nature of the country, 
as well as with the impossibility of ob- 
taining stock, &c. at fair prices, from 
the want of public markets; in short, 
it almost seems as if ‘every man’s hand 
were against them,’ and they had rea- 
son to apprehend that ‘every one that 
finds them’ will sacrifice them. There 
is at present a feeling among many 
holders of stock which makes them 
rather cold and unfriendly to new 
settlers, as if they were rivals that 
would destroy them; and assuredly the 
times are favourable in some respects 
for those now arriving with capital. 
‘‘There are two descriptions of per- 
sons who are likely to do well in this 
country—men with considerable funds, 
and those with just enough to support 
them until they can procure a desirable 
situation as overseer of some absentee’s 
concerns. I do not speak of labourers, 
mechanics, or such asLauchlan Mackay : 
they will do well any where in Aus- 
tralia; but I allude to young men in 
the higher grades of life. Those who 
arrive here with £500 to £1,000 ought 
never to buy sheep: their capital is 
swallowed up at once by the expenses 
of a new station, and they never re- 
cover the outlay. The following table, 
which I shall proceed to give, will show 
how short a way such a sum would go 
in procuring even mere necessaries, and 
how inadequate it is to meet the extra 
expenses to which a beginner is liable 
on his first introduction to the bush, 
‘It is not the first outlay only of an 
establishment that is to be considered, 
but the expenses of the following year. 
Wages—which, by the way, have not 
fallen as they ought to have done in 
these times—and casualties are annual ; 
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and the wool will not pay these and 
other demands the first or even the 
second year; and the luckless settler 
who has laid out all his capital at first, 
finds himself, before he is fairly started, 
involved in debt, and generally irre- 
trievably so. I only know one case 
more hopeless ; and that is, where the 
newly-arrived settler, wishing to become 
at once a large holder of stoe , borrows 
beyond his capital, to accomplish this, 
at ten per cent. interest. This is ruin 
and misery on a greater scale, but not 
more certain. 

“The following table has been pre- 
pared, after very careful inquiry ;:— 

1,000 sheep may at pee be ” at 5s. 

each, ewes 

1 shepherd’s wages . ° ° ° 

1 hutkeeper’s wages . ° e . e 

1 bullock-driver’s wages 

Rations (provisions) for four persons, at £20 

A dray and team of bullocks . 

Two huts, and hurdles for sheep 

Plough, seeds, tools, mill, tarpauling, ‘ee. 

A horse, saddle and bridle 

Travelling in search of a station, and re- 

moving to it . ° : . 
Wear and tear 


Casualties from death of sheep and loss of 
bullocks 
Stockholder’s own extra expenses, beyond 
rations . 


» 
- 5 83 susseseut 


License and tax . 
Washing, shearing, and delivering wool first 
year, where the station is 200 miles from 
Sydney . 2 ® ° é ° 35 
Cow ° ° e 10 
Paddock for horses and bullocks . - 60 
Surplus for sundries—a heavy item here 140 


£1,000 

‘* With the most economical manage- 
ment, these are all required within the 
first twelve months of a settler’s resi- 
dence ; and I have omitted to particu- 
larise many minor expenses, which he 
will find will soon make up the £140 
allowed for sundries; nor ieee I sup- 
posed him to pay his runs, nor stated 
his loss of interest. It must also be 
borne in mind that the same wages are 
to be paid the second year, with the 
unavoidable addition of those of a se- 
cond shepherd: and all he has where- 
with to pay these wages and to meet 
the storekeeper’s bill and other de- 

mands, is the value of the wool of his 
one thousand sheep. Matters will pro- 
bably stand thus :— 

1,000 fleeces of 2$lbs., at 20d. per 
lb., in England; Is. 4d, in 
Sydney . 

Wages of two shepherds. ° £50 

Hutkeeper . - 20 

Bullock-driver 


° . 30 

Rations for five ° - 100 
Shearing and delivering wool 35 
- Db 


£s. 4. 
166 13 4 


Licence and tax 


250 
£83 6 8 


“In the foregoing statement, unfa- 
vourable as it may appear, I doubt not 


Deficit . . 
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the settler would accuse me of havin 
underrated his expenses and overstat 
his receipts ; but it is an approximation 
to the truth. As regards my charging 
the expenses of the shearing and de- 
livery of wool for two years, while I 
take credit for only one year's value of 
wool, [ do so because the expenses of 
the second year are incurred before the 
price of the wool of that year is re- 
ceived. I am aware that it is even too 
favourable a balance-sheet in other items 
—still the error is not great; and I 
eonceive the result proves that the pos- 
sessor of such a sum would do well to 
accept bank interest (seven per cent.) 
for it, and look to some other invest- 
ment than sheep. 

“One grand mistake is committed by 
almost all young men, and by others 
too ; and that is the desire to commence 
with an immense stock at once—some 
seven or eight thousand sheep, whether 
their funds be adequate or no ; in short, 
to buy beyond their capital, in hope of 
being able, by good fortune and the 
chapter of antl ents, to pay off their 
debts gradually. The phrase ‘a re- 
spectable commencement,’ has deluded 
many ; and the ill effects of this delu- 
sion are, at this very moment, cruelly 
proved by the experience of hundreds,” 


We are unable, within such limits 
as we have proposed to ourselves in 
this paper, to dwell longer on this 
most able and instructive volume—one 
which so admirably blends the amuse- 
ment of a personal narrative, with the 
information of an acute observer. Let 
us now, while recommending its at- 
tentive perusal by such of our readers 
as feel interest in the subject, turn 
our attention to the general state of 
our Australian possessions, their pre- 
sent condition, and future prospect. 

Few there are, and in Ireland parti- 
cularly, with whom our Australian 
settlements are not connected by a 
tie far nearer than a mere national 
relationship. Few, who have not 
hailed with pleasure, the gratifying 
intelligence of their prosperity—who 
have not, with the fond longings 
of hope, cherished each account that 
would cheat them into the belief, that 
their equally e depression had 
passed away. o acertain extent, we 
are happy to be able to confirm their 
expectations. That avast country, by 
nature so favoured, with facilities for 
commerce so great, and a balance of 
trade turning each year more in its 
favour, should have its resources and 
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prospects annihilated by the temporary 
injury of an unfavourable season, or 
mercantile crisis, is a supposition none, 
even its worst wisher, could for a 
moment entertain. But, that these 
happy results can be instantaneous, is 
impossible ; the injury is far too deep- 
seated, to admit of such a rapid cure 
as this. Time and dearly-bought ex- 
perience are the sole slates for 
ailments such as these. To use the 
language of the Australian Agricul- 
tural Company's agent, in his report 
for 1843, two-thirds of the property 
in the colony, 1 e. Sydney, must 
change hands ere a complete renova- 
tion can be hoped for, so deep-seated 
is the evil which misgovernment at 
home, over-speculation, and unfavour- 
able seasons in the country itself have 
combined to produce. But, it is not 
the characteristic of our country to sit 
down quietly, and lament over the 
past, but to put forth its strength 
with double energy for the future. 
A brief retrospect of the several 
histories of the belt of settlements 
which has encompassed fully two- 
thirds of the vast continent of New 
Holland, will at once show how much 
of their relative success is to be attri- 
buted to the effectiveness of the several 
systems pursued in obtaining a supply 
of labour, as well as furnish a com- 
plete contradiction to the belief, that 
to the disadvantages of climate alone 
their late disasters are to be attributed. 

Sydney, the first of the settlements 
established, was rendered completely 
independent of emigrant labour, by 
the number of convicts which were 
assigned as servants. The next settle- 
ment established was that at Swan 
River, and upon it the Colonial Office 
tried its “ ’prentice han’”—and, as 
might be expected from a first attempt, 
it proved a signal failure. It is quite 
clear that, in the sale of lands in the 
colonies, the transaction is not to be 
considered as one between the mother 
country and its subjects, in which case 
the interest of the latter, alone, might 
be consulted, but between the colony 
and individuals—and the higher the 
rice it obtains for its commodity, 
and, the larger will be the amount of 
labour it will be enabled to purchase 
with the proceeds thus obtained ; and 
though one colony may demand a 
higher price for its land, yet, the profits 
to the cultivator will ultimately be the 
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same, in consequence of the larger 
supply, and cheapness of labour. This 
consideration does not, of course, in- 
clude any comparative superiority of 
climate or position—as the large quan- 
tity of disposable lands in all these 
colonies has hitherto enabled the emi- 
grant to exercise a great freedom of 
choice, with respect to the command 
of water, so important a requisite, as 
has been proved by fatal experience. 
The fact of the entire western coast 
of Australia being unoccupied by Bri- 
tish settlements, and the great success 
of Sydney, which was beginning to 
start forward with ominous rapidity, 
induced the colonial government to 
turn their attention to the advantage 
and necessity of the establishment of 
British authority in that quarter. 

The estuary of the Swan River was 
the place chosen for the establishment 
of the new settlement, a situation 
which, as the entire of the western 
coast, its nature and practicabilities, 
were, at the time, unvisited and un- 
discovered, evinced the greatest dis- 
crimination. That noble river, wa- 
tering a vast extent of country with its 
numerous tributaries, affords at once 
a great facility for entensive irrigation, 
and navigable, as it is, for upwards of 
forty miles inland, by large vessels, a 
ready communication with the interior. 
Its climate, a happy combination of 
tropical and temperate, yields the fruits 
of both in abundance. Extensive plan- 
tations of the vine and the olive have 
been formed, and ere long, we may 
hope to see wine, olive oil, and dried 
fruits, among its principal articles of 
export, and rivalling, in our markets, 
the produce of the Levant; while its 
ates extent of coast, and unoccupied 
ands, hold out inducements to the 
settler, equal, if not superior to its 
hitherto more favoured rivals. Why, 
then, well may it be asked, have its 
imports and exports evinced a tendency 
toretrograde—its population continued 
stationary, in comparison with the 
other settlements—and the tide of emi- 

ation turned almost exclusively from 
its shores? Several causes have com- 
bined to produce these effects. The 
ill-judged regulations for its establish- 
ment have still continued to exercise 
most baneful influences upon it— 
amongst the principal of which is an 
extraordinary deficiency of capital. 
Sheriffs’ sales have lately taken place in 


Perth, its capital, at which highly eligi- 
ble-property was disposed of for one- 
third of its value—so few could com- 
mand the purchase of what would, no 
doubt, prove a most advantageous in- 
vestment. We could multiply instances, 
which would prove how great an addi- 
tional check this has been to all enter- 
prise, in particular, at a time when such 
general distress existed, as lately. At 
the period of its establishment, colo- 
nisation, instead of being, as now, 
reduced to a science, had still its first 
principles undiscovered ; while the re- 
lative capabilities and advantages of 
Australian, compared with other Bri- 
tish dominions, were unknown. A 
—— previous to its establishment, 

ad been made by several gentlemen, 
amongst whom was Mr. Peel, to the 
home government, for its colonisation ; 
of its details it is unnecessary to —s 
save that they influenced the colonial 
secretary in forming an erroneous 
estimate of the value of western Aus- 
tralia. Between Canadian lands, upon 
which their estimate of value was 
founded, and Australian, no analogy 
whatever can exist. Yet, such were 
the data upon which the Colonial 
Office proceeded, in the disposal of its 
lands. Individuals were to be induced 
by gifts of land held out to them, to 
make their way to the colony. On 
their arrival, they were to receive 
forty acres of land for each sum of 
three pounds they were prepared to 
invest in its improvement. Lands, 
upon which the appointed sum had not 
been expended, at the end of three 
years, were to pay an additional six- 
pence per acre—and, at the end of an 
additional four years, to revert to the 
crown. The impolitic system of ex- 
tensive grants of land, so unjust and 
injurious to a colony, as it is a virtual 
squandering of its wealth, was carried 
on here to a great extent. The 
lieutenant-governor obtained a grant 
of acres, 100,000— Mr. Peel, 200,000, 
with a power of increasing his grant 
to 400,000, by bringing out an addi- 
tional number—almost all of whom 
have since been conveyed thither. 
Many persons, but comparatively few 
of the labouring classes, took advan- 
tage of these favourable terms, and 
hastened to the colony before the time 
fixed had expired. All went well at 
first-—Freemantle, Perth, and Guild- 
ford soon sprang into existence, upon 
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the banks of its bountiful river, and 
at the most desirable situations—but 
the jobbing which such a system must 
engender, began to a fearful extent. 
There exists in all our Australian 
settlements a class of men, the land- 
jobbers, whose discouragement ought 
to form a primary object with every 
governor, should he essay a conscien- 
tious discharge of his duties. In many 
ways have their injurious effects been 
felt. Men who live by speculation, 
by forcing prices, and preying on the 
unwary, must not merely injure the 
fair and legitimate progress of trade, 
give a feverish and unnatural impulse 
to every branch slightly more profit- 
able than others, but must entice 
capital, by their occasionally brilliant 
successes, from the less rapid, because 
more securely profitable branches of 
industry. Yet, the regulations for the 
sale of lands have uniformly been such 
as to enable these gentlemen to amass 
a fortune, at the expense of the labo- 
rious emigrant. In this case, they 
managed to impose, by fictitious 
vouchers, on the governor of the new 
colony, and obtained grants of land 


infinitely beyond the capital they were 
prepared to invest. But the conditions 
for holding lands were stringent ; how 
to evade them became now the ques- 


tion. Mushroom houses were built, 
with as much exterior show as possible, 
and other deceptions practised upon 
the authorities. Thedemand for labour 
was so great, from the extent o. lands 
granted, and its supply so trifling, that 
its remuneration was completely at the 
disposal of the labouring class. This 
placed agriculture out of the question— 
secured a monopoly to the importer of 

rovisions, and drained the colony of 
its capital, for it possessed, as yet, no 
production to offer in exchange. Thus 
the settler, who arrived a time after, 
instead of abundance of land, well 
situated for communication with the 
sea, found upwards of 800,000 acres, 
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into the interior, already disposed of 
to jobbers—who refused to part with 
it, except at prices immensely beyond 
his means—stock, which could only be 
brought from Van Dieman’s Land, or 
Sydney—and labour, equally unob- 
tainable. 

Is it surprising that, under circum- 
stances such as these, the district 
should have gained an evil name, which 
now, and now only, it is beginning to 
prove was unmerited? The loss which 
the colony sustained by the ill-judged 
system pursued, may, in some degree, 
be thus estimated. The amount of 
land which was gained by individuals, 
either in the shape of gratuitous dis- 
tribution or the nearly equally objec- 
tionable form under which so much was 
taken by individuals to which they 
were not entitled, is upwards of 800,000 
acres. Even at the moderate calcula- 
tion of half the upset or selling price, 
under Lord Stanley’s act, the amount 
realized by the sale of this immense 
extent of country would be (exclusive 
of the additional prices which town- 
ship lands obtain) upwards of £400,000. 
This sum would have been amply suffi- 
cient for the conveyance of upwards 
of 30,000 labouring emigrants, alone 
more than its entire population of 
colony. This aid would have long 
since nurtured and developed the many 
sources of wealth which the colony 
possesses, and which the absence and 
exorbitant price of labour, even at the 
present moment, have compelled to 
continue unnoticed. The want of 
water, which has been severely felt at 
intervals, both upon the western 
and southern coasts, might also be 
obviated in a great measure, by taking 
advantage of what appears a special 
provision of a bounteous providence 
for the purpose, were it not that more 
immediate urgencies required the ap- 
plication of all the scanty means of 
their inhabitants.* In South Austra- 
lia, the more advantageous terms for 


* The conformation of the beds of the streams upon the southern and western 


coasts is quite peculiar to the country. 


They are uniformly a set of gullies of 
eat depth, and with banks completely precipitous. 


A very slight amount of 


abour and expense would raise dams across them, so as to enable the residents 
upon their banks to command an ample supply of water in the driest season. 

The narrative of Captain Stuart, the enterprising discoverer of the Murray, 
rivals that of Captain Gray, the explorer of North-Western Australia, in interest. 
After tracing for upwards of a hundred miles the streams of the Murrambidgee 
and Lachlan, he found them united in a splendid stream, flowing nearly due west- 
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the colony, in the exchange of its land 
for labour, and the more stringent re- 
gulations pursued in its disposal, have 
produced results comparatively satis- 
factory, despite of the disadvantageous 
position of its capital, Adelaide. The 
Swan River, and the beautiful “ Yarra 
Yarra,” place the inhabitants of the 
towns upon their banks completely 
beyond the want of water. The 
stream upon which Adelaideis founded, 
the Torrens—one but in name—falls 
far short of being the “ Jugis aque 
fons” so much required and prized in 
Australia. In the dry season, it nearly, 
if not entirely fails. This proved at 
first a heavy blow to that settlement. 
It may appear strange that Captain 
Hindmarsh, its first governor, should 
have chosen this situation in preference 
to the banks of the splendid Murray, 
which flows into the sea within a few 
miles of its site; but the dangerous 
rollers upon its bar would appear to be 
a fatal objection to this as a commercial 
situation. The regulations for the 
disposal of lands in South Australia, 
though in principle the same with those 
of Lord Stanley’s act, which forms 
the present system, differ from them, 
and advantageously so, in some minor 
details. The Swan River had read the 
Colonial Office a lesson they were not 
likely soon to forget. A more accurate 
knowledge of the exchangeable value 
of land, as well as the paramount ne- 
cessity of that exchange being con- 
ducted by government alone, and 
immediately effected ;—these have 
been the leading principles of all re- 
gulations subsequent to those at the 
Swan River. The act for the founda- 
tion and regulation of the settlement 
of South Australia authorized the 
appointment of commissioners, who 
were to determine the rules for the 
furtherance of these objects. The 
principal of these were, uniform ex- 
clusion of grants of land, which had 
been the means former governors 
elsewhere had employed for a disho- 
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nourable indulgence of favouritism or 
private interest; a general fixed mi- 
nimum price for lands, to be disposed 
of by public auction, or as much above 
it as public competition would bring ; 
the amount of the purchase money to 
be regulated by the relative expense of 
bringing out the number of labourers 
necessary for bringing the land into 
cultivation. Thus, as double the num- 
ber were considered necessary for 
agricultural lands, double the price 
was demanded for it; while, to suit 
the means of the smaller capitalist— 
an object which we regret to say has, 
under the present system, been lost 
sight of—lots of small extent were set 
up to be disposed of. 

To prevent the early expenses of its 
establishment falling upon the mother 
country, the commissioners were em- 
powered to raise a loan of £200,000, 
to be secured upon the resources of 
the colony. The fatal mistake which 
here, as well as at Auckland, proved 
at first so injurious, was carried to 
some extent. The intention of colo- 
nization and its leading object is, by 
the development of the resources of 
unpeopled countries, to provide an out- 
let for our surplus population. But 
to effect this, the attention of early 
settlers ought to be devoted imme- 
diately and exclusively to agriculture, 
and temptations to other speculations 
should as little as possible be thrown 
in their way. It is, no doubt, an ap- 
parently good test of the success of an 
early settlement to be enabled to pro- 
duce to the public at home a large 
account of capital invested in the pur- 
chase of lands, and the amount thus 
obtained must prove a powerful aid to 
its government in its proceedings ; yet 
were they to consider the actual loss 
of disposing of, at so early a period, 
what gains in a few years such a great 
increase in value—the injurious diver- 
sion of capital, and unhealthy promo- 
tion of speculation—the effects of these 
premature sales in all the Australian 





ward at the point where they entered it : it was upwards of a hundred yards wide, 
and down its stream, quite navigable for vessels of small tonnage, or steamers, they 
floated for thirty-two days, when they found it disembogue itself into a large lake, 


Alexandrina, upwards of fifty miles in length and forty in breadth. 


The place 


where it empties itself into the sea was, till lately, believed impassable ; but a pas- 
sage across its bar has been since discovered. Should this turn out to be practicable 
for large vessels, the entire of the country watered by these streams will be known, 
and will materially increase the wealth of the district. 
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colonies would have been avoided. 
Hitherto, the only object of governors 
has been to drain the settler’s pockets 
just at a period when capital is most re- 
quired, and to create a town which must 
always exist as a consequence from, 
not a commencement of, colonization ; 
as if the existence of a few huts in a 
country, the natural advantages of 
which are wholly neglected, would 
prove a temptation to any but those 
who were incapable of forming any 
judgment upon the subject, or prove 
the slightest index of real prosperity. 
These advantages were quite lost sight 
of for the temporary accommodation 
which a large sum, placed at the gover- 
nor’s disposal by the town-lands, would 
afford. Agriculture was for some time 
comparatively neglected, not from the 
same causes as at Swan River, for here 
the better regulations for the purchase 
and supply of labour rendered it more 
abundant, but for the construction of 
endless streets, occupants for which 
could only exist in the imaginations of 
their owners. Thus, as at the Swan, 
the colony was compelled to depend 
for its provisions upon Europe or 
India, and the luxuriantly fertile coun- 
try about it lay in uncultivated neglect. 
The number of houses at present in 
ruins—for which even ‘now, with its 
greatly increased population, occupants 
cannot be found—upwards of four 
hundred—proves what a waste of la- 
bour and capital was thus induced. 

With respect to Port Philip, the 
next and last independent settlement 
in Australia—for those of Australand 
and Moreton Bay are but dependencies 
of Western Australia and New South 
Wales—as its system was virtually the 
same with the present, and its history 
would be foreign to our subject, we 
can only refer our readers to a well- 
written and amusing little book, upon 
the history and capabilities of the co- 
lony, by Mr. Murray. 

Its existence was almost unknown 
to the government at Sydney, till its 
increase in wealth and population 
forced it upon their notice, and it started 
into existence with the resources and 
development of maturity. Messrs. 
Hovell and Hume, two of that enter- 
prising class which abound in our 
Australian colonies, had perceived the 
advantages which the occupation of 
the fertile plains in the well-watered 
south aaa be likely to cause to the 
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discoverers of what had been hitherto 
unattained—an overland passage across 
the intervening range of mountains. 
The details of their expedition are 
fraught with interest. Many were 
their privations, escapes, and disap- 
pointments : continually encountered 
by spurs of that fine chain of moun- 
tains which runs parallel to the coast 
to the north-west of Port Philip, they 
were compelled to plunge deeper and 
deeper into the pathless and almost 
untraversable forests of the interior. 
At length, they reached the Yarra 
Yarra, the beautiful river upon which 
Melbourne is situated. The accounts 
of the fertility and beauty of the region 
they had discovered, attracted the 
notice of the settlers in Van Diemen’s 
Land, which had already begun to feel 
the advantages which an extension of 
pasturage for their rapidly-increasing 
flocks would create. ‘They dispatched 
an agent to enter into an arrangement 
with the natives for the purchase and 
transfer of a district of the country. 
He obtained from them a sort of deed 
transferring 600,000 acres for a few 
blankets, beads, and other equally va- 
luable articles. This—as all transac- 
tions between the natives and indi- 
viduals, for which the consent of the 
authorities has not been previously 
gained, justly and uniformly have been 
—was declared void by the govern- 
ment at Sydney. A brief period of 
three years had elapsed, when the 
number of stock imported from Van 
Diemen’s Land, and driven by the en- 
terprising overlanders by the route of 
the first discoverers of the country 
from Sydney, and the rapidly increas- 
ing revenue and population, convinced 
Sir Richard Bourke, the intelligent 
governor at Sydney, that it was neces- 
sary to take some steps to legalize the 
occupation of the country as yet 
unauthorized, and to establish a go- 
vernment to control the reckless spi- 
rits which abound in all early settle- 
ments. He proceeded there in person 
in 1837, and superintended the sale of 
a portion of the town-lands. Their 
price, which has since risen considera- 
ly, proves how much Australia had 


advanced before Canada in public es- 
timation since the establishment of the 


Swan River settlement. There are 
distinctions made between town and 
country. At Adelaide, they averaged 
from £100 to £200 an acre; for the 
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same extent at Melbourne, £600 and 
upwards was oo bid. According 
to the principle we have laid down, the 
sale of town-lands ought here also to 
have been avoided; but only, after 
upwards of three years had elapsed— 
ears in which it had advanced more 
in proportion than any other settle- 
ment, when it numbered its revenue 
and its population by hundreds, and 
flocks by thousands—it had wrested 
from the executive at Sydney a go- 
vernment and the privileges of a sepa- 
rate colony, was it that this took place, 
and then but to a small extent. Yet 
even here speculation proved most in- 
jurious—a short time afterwards a 
single town acre was known to bring 
the almost incredible price of £10,000: 
the wildest Yankee speculator would 
never dream of a sum like this for an 
acre of barren woodland. Its pur- 
chaser must have deemed the emigra- 
tion of London from the shores of the 
Thames to those of the Yarra, as ex- 
tremely probable; or (what we fear 
was the more likely case of the two) 
he had, as many, still to learn tho 
fatal lesson of the folly of such insane 
speculation. Well, warned at least 
by the varying success of the several 
systems, we may fairly expect in Auck- 
land to behold a perfect example, one 
mutually beneficial to colonist and go- 
vernment, and bearing witness to its 
efficacy by its effects. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that if ever there 
was an example of total ignorance in 
essentials—the wealthy speculator en- 
riched and the poor impoverished— 
Auckland, the would-be capital of New 
Zealand, bears awaythe palm. The ex- 
cellent article in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica will furnish a most accurate de- 
tail of the process of colonization, and 
of the energetic and successful contests 
which our worthy missionaries main- 
tained with the superstition of the 
natives. No one can read the accounts 
which the Bishop of New Zealand 
gives of the general pare of con- 
version, and its marked effects upon 
the character of the people and the 
country, without gratification; and 
though some few missionaries have 
been tempted to engage in a disho- 
nourable pursuit of wealth, yet the 
majority have preserved their a 
character inviolate. The policy of the 
Whig government, characterized as it 
was elsewhere by vacillation and imbe- 
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cility, appears here to have amounted 
well nigh to infatuation. It will, 
doubtless, appear extraordinary, that 
these large, fertile, and beautiful 
islands, situated so favourably for com- 
manding the commerce of the Pacific 
and Polynesia, should have for upwards 
of sixty years continued comparatively 
unnoticed by England. Fortunately 
for us, other powers were equally apa- 
thetic. The possession of even one 
of the noble harbours as a rendezvous 
for privateers, would, in the event of 
a war, have proved destructive to our 
Australian commerce. At length 
they were forced upon the notice of 
our government at home by the enter- 
prise of a few merchants, and even 
they encountered a most determined 
opposition from the Colonial Secre- 
tary. 

New Zealand was, for many years, 
the “refugium peccatorum” for Aus- 
tralia. In addition to the intractability 
of the natives, the missionaries had to 
encounter the demoralizing effects of 
the great assemblage of runaway con- 
victs and refugee sailors which formed 
the European population of the island. 
From 1815, the date of the landing of 
Mr. Marsden, the first missionary, till 
1834, this state of things continued. 
Meanwhile, the labours of his succes- 
sors were beginning to produce their 
effects, the number of converts was 
rapidly increasing. Though the mas- 
sacres of the crews of Marion and 
Fourneux furnished no incentive to 
the unprotected settler, yet large pur- 
chases of lands were made by Euro- 
peans who had gone there for commer- 
cial purposes. About that period a 
rumour began to spread of the inten- 
tion of the British government to 
occupy the islands. The attention of 
capitalists at Sydney was turned at once 
to the possibility of making similar 
purchases, now that property was likel 
to obtain the protection of British 
authority. All this was known to the 
home government; nor could they 
have failed to be aware how injurious 
such purchases would prove to sub- 
sequent settlers by the disadvantages 
they would place them under, in buy- 
ing at necessarily a much higher price 
from the government, and the conse- 
quent necessity of taking immediate 
and decisive measures to check such 
proceedings, did they meditate an oc- 
cupation of the country. Yet nosuch 
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steps were taken; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that had they been, 
there would hardly have existed any 
necessity for that interminable land 
commission which has paralysed all 
sales in the colony, and the injustice of 
whose delays called forth lately from 
The Times, such a well-merited and 
indignant rebuke. In 1835, the pro- 
yosition of several gentlemen to esta- 
lish a colony in New Zealand had 
been refused the consent of the go- 
vernment. They subsequently made 
over their rights to the present New 
Zealand Company. Their first attempt, 
a bill for a provisional government of 
that country, met a negative in the 
Commons. All along, Lord John 
Russell appears to have Rhsured under 
the delusion that where British capital 
had been so largely embarked, and the 
tide of colonization had turned so 
strongly, the establishment of a mere 
consulate, or the cession of a small 
portion of native territory, would 
be sufficient. The principles by 
which he was guided are no doubt 
honourable to him as an individual. 
To wrest from the savage his birth- 
right is an act of foul injustice ; but 
where time and intercourse with civi- 
lized man have produced their never- 
failing effects, his subversion, reason 
and humanity require the interposition 
of the strong arm of authority for 
the prevention of his total extinction. 
The Colonial Secretary ought to have 
known that the time for inaction was 
past ; that his tacit sanction once given 
to the purchase of more than four- 
fifths of the islands, the British pub- 
lic would not permit him to sleep over 
this as other measures. But though 
the original motion was negatived 
through ministerial influence, yet a 
committee of the Lords was obtained, 


which collected a mass of valuable 
evidence, most useful in enabling sub- 
sequent governors to appreciate the 
native character. Meanwhile the com- 
pany, in no wise dispirited by the op- 
position they encountered, dispatched 
an agent to effect a purchase of lands. 
Colonel Wakefield, the person chosen— 
since governor of their principal set- 
tlement, Wellington—on his arrival, 
entered at once into an arrangement 
with the natives. Immediately on in- 
telligence of it reaching England, the 
company sent out four vessels with 
emigrants to Port Nicholson. So 
great was the interest created by these 
proceedings, and the many reports of 
the natural advantages of the country, 
no doubt exaggerated, that the Colo- 
nial Secretary perceived that it was 
necessary to send out some function- 
ary, if not to claim dominion over the 
islands, at least to exercise some check 
upon the numbers which appeared 
likely to flock thither. Accordingly, 
in the end of 1839, Captain Hobson 
was dispatched, shortly after the de- 
parture of the company’s settlers. The 
orders he received were well worthy 
of the “ mar-all” system of the late 
administration. He was not to com- 
mence his government by any assertion 
of authority ; his first act was to be 
the proclamation of the independence 
of the islands, and then to wheedle 
the chiefs into an admission of the 
rights of Britain if possible. The 
folly of such a course must be obvious. 
Not merely were the previous acts of 
authority of the government at Syd- 
ney thus marked as unlegalized vio- 
lences, but he could not justly punish 
for any illegal act or bloodshed com- 
mitted before by the chiefs, as Britain 
was without right or authority by her 
own admission.* 


* This denial of right of dominion in New Zealand, and the rumoured intelligence 
of French attempts to establish a footing in the islands, created a great sensation 
in London. A large meeting of mercantile men was held shortly after Captain 
Hobson’s departure, and a petition to the Commons, requesting them to give the 
subject an vad consideration, determined upon. It was introduced by Lord 
Elliott, who had thought the subject worthy of that labour on his part, which none 
of the then ministry deigned to bestow. This had also much influence in inducing 
them to look with favour upon the claims of the company, and inducing the grant 
of a charter, which took place shortly after. Two clear years had elapsed, from 
1838, the period when steps had been taken by the ministry for the appointment of 
a governor; meanwhile purchases of lands were taking place to a great extent. 
The amount of lands claimed is—in the northern island, by three hentired and fift 
individuals, 6,126,918 acres; the central island, 19,278,000 acres ; southern island, 
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In January, 1841, he arrived. So 
slowly went on the signing of the 
treaties, and so much underhand op- 
position did he encounter—amongst 
others, from the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries — that the impossibility of 
executing his orders became evident, 
and he re-asserted, what Lord Nor- 
manby had denied, her wmajesty’s 
authority, by proclamation, just in 
time to anticipate the arrival of the 
Ville de Paris, a French transport, 
despatched with emigrants, imme- 
diately upon the intelligence of the 
Colonial Secretary’s declaration that 
the islands were open to all nations. 
But Lord Normanby’s conduct in- 
volved another anomaly : all purchases 
of land from the natives were, till sanc- 
tioned by a commission to be appointed, 
declared void. Thus, though their 
absolute title to, and right of disposal 
of, their lands, had been just allowed 
by the proclamation, it was virtually 
negatived. No doubt the majority of 
these purchases were highly fraudulent, 
yet their owners were at least entitled 
to demand an immediate adjudication, 
instead of being kept in suspense for 
upwards of three years. By this act of 
justice, at once to individuals and the 
colony, no additional expense would 
have been incurred, and the great 
extent of land which now lies unoccu- 
pied and uncultivated, would have 
long since contributed to aid the re- 
sources of the colony. Were this, 
however, the only piece of misrule from 
which these islands have suffered, 
there would be small ground of com- 
parative complaint. Governor Hobson 
had at first determined upon selecting 
the beautiful Kororadika, or bevy of 
islands, as the site for the government 
capital, but he rightly deemed it not 
sufficiently central, and Auckland was 
deemed a better situation; none can 
present a more advantageous commer- 
cial position; but the complete mis- 
management in the disposal of its 
lands has more than neutralized its 
natural advantages. Its situation is 
nearly in the centre of the northern 
island, at the eastern side; its fine 
harbour, completely land-locked, at 
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the end of the Hauraki estuary, is 
connected with the western coast by 
a portage of half a mile, (and ere long 
a ship canal will, we have no doubt, 
divide, at this point, the northern 
island,) and receives the waters 
of the principal streams which flow 
through the northern valleys of the 
island. The survey of town allot- 
ments was begun, proceeded with 
slowly, and when every thing was 
ready, the time of sale was postponed, 
greatly to the inconvenience of the 
persons who had assembled there, and 
who had been compelled to live in 
tents during this period. 

Just the same scene was re-enacted 
here as in Western and Southern Aus- 
tralia. We quote Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
account of the transaction :— 


** A short time afterwards, April 16, 
1841, Auckland was put up for sale. 
The mania for becoming suddenly rich 
by town allotments spread like an epi- 
demic; some even of the highest go- 
vernment officers were infected with it, 
and nothing but land sales and land 
prices were talked of. At the first sale 
only one hundred and sixteen allotments 
were brought to the hammer, covering 
upwards of thirty-five acres. Five 
roods and seven perches had been chosen 
by government officers, who had the 
privilege, the rest was bought by per- 
sons who had time to resort thither 
from the Australian colonies after three 
months’ notice in the government ga- 
zette. The whole realized the sum of 
£21,499 9s.; and thus the government 
received a sum of money which could 
be brought forward as a sign of the 
prosperity of the colony. The truth 
how ever, was, the few land-jobbers 
raised the price so high, having boucht 
all the ground in the best situations 
not because they were convinced that 
the land had that value, but because 
they could sell it a few days afterwards 
peroetre out into diminutive pieces, to 
the new emigrants who daily arrive 
who required, cost what it might, eo 
of land to build their houses on. "By this 
the land-jobbers realized from 200 to 300 
percent. Asno land for cultivation was 


to be obtained, every one thought it best 
to speculate in +h th 
houses, with whic? the place soon be- 


came crowded, The auction in the first 


2,000. The greatest extent any individual will be allowed to hold is 2,500 acres. 
It may be judged, from the number of claims likely to be allowed to this extent, 
what a quantity of land is likely to be thrown into the market by individuals wish- 


ing to dispose of their superfluous grants. 
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place and the land jobbers in the second 
gradually drained the place of its ca- 
pital.” 


What a picture of mismanagement 
this, we fear, too faithful account lays 
open to us! How completely the 
government was overreached in this 
transaction will appear from this fact: 
Though much blame does appear to 
attach to Captain Hobson, yet he was 
not quite so culpably neglectful of the 
humbler class of settlers’ interests as 
may be imagined. Each building al- 
lotment was of great length and 
breadth. The two adjoining ones 
were purchased by the jobbers, and 
converted into a lane of eight or ten 
houses, running at right angles with 
the intended street. Thus Auckland 

resented a wretched labyrinth of 
anes, and the poor humble settler 
was driven from the field by this de- 
vice, and left completely at the mercy 
of the land-jobber. But was no en- 
couragement held out to agriculture ? 
The suburban allotments were pur- 
chased up by individuals who could 
not afford to buy building land in 
Auckland itself, at a price which 
placed the agriculturist’s competition 
out of the question. As for the coun- 
try, the farms were quite dispropor- 
tionate to the numbers anxious to be- 
come purchasers, and in general of an 
inferior kind of land, much of which re- 
quired to be previously cleared,and were 
yet set up for sale at treble the price 
demanded in Australia and by the New 
Zealand Company. They had been 
originally announced as to be disposed 
of for twelve shillings an acre—about 
their value, their inferior quality being 
taken into account. Buta short time 
before their sale, the colonial treasurer, 
with whom the power of fixing their 
value had been left, suddenly raised it 
to two or three pounds an acre; and 
at this price was the settler compelled 
to caidas his land. 

We have gone more at length into 
the history of New Zealand than our 
space well admits. We can only very 
briefly notice the proceedings of the 
New Zealand Company, ere we con- 
sider the present exigencies, demands, 
and situation of Australasia. Cer- 
tainly nothing can present a greater 
contrast than the prudence with which 
their arrangements were in general 
conceived and effected. The purchases 


which their agent had made from the 
natives on either side of Cook’s Straits 
were on the whole little short of a 
million of acres. No doubt the con- 
sideration given for this purchase was 
little higher than that for many of 
those belonging to individuals, and 
subsequently disallowed ; but for this 
apparent injustice, their subsequent 
treatment of the natives has amply 
atoned. Their title to the protec- 
tion and aid of government on these 
grounds, and the great comparative 
advantages of their mode of proce- 
dure, are ably set forth in the “ New 
Zealand Journal” of the 15th April. 
Four colonies have been founded by 
them since their first occupation ; 
each upon the same system—each with 
the same success. They had wisely 
chosen as the scene of their first ex- 
— the noble harbour of Wel- 
ington, Port Nicholson. Its com- 
manding position upon Cook’s Strait, 
through which all the intercolonial 
traffic of the islands with Australia 
and the east must pass, added to its 
prudent management, have placed it 
far at the head of the settlements in 
that quarter. To them belongs the 
honour of having put an end to the 
nefarious abuses which were conse- 
quent upon the former system of the 
disposal of lands. The plan which 
they have adopted is an effectual pre- 
ventive of jobbing. In their sales, 
to each hundred acres of country 
lands is attached one town acre; thus 
the resources of the country are effec- 
tually developed, and speculation in 
town-lands alone put an end to. The 
tenth of the lands disposed of has been 
reserved in all the settlements as pro- 
m4 for the natives. So rapid has 
een the rise of the company’s lands 
in the market, that the native reserves 
at Nelson, which sold at the first 
establishment of that settlement for 
£11,000, would readily bring in the 
London market at present upwards of 
£35,000. This plan might be adopted 
by government with the greatest ad- 
vantage to themselves and the natives. 
Indeed it is a surprise to all who are 
acquainted with the colony, they now 
stand in the position of retailers of 
lands, which they are compelled to 
purchase in the first instance from the 
natives. Independently of the folly of 
giving to the savage money or trinkets 
which are to him utterly valueless 
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and uniformly squandered with his 
usual improvidence, each year that 
passes must make a vast alteration in 
the value of land, and the consequent 
position of the government as pur- 
chasers. They can no longer expect 
to obtain from them lands for the same 
nominal rate as at present, and the 
consequence will be that either they 
must be content with a diminished 
scale of profits, and therefore a less 
amount available for the purposes of 
emigration and improvement, or must 
in proportion increase their upset price 
—already, as we will prove, ruinously 
high—while the company’s sales will 
continue the same, and thus the pre- 
sent disadvantages of the settler on 
government lands be further increased. 
Were the reserve system adopted, the 
entire of the waste lands might be 
disposed of, in such quantities as might 
appear advantageous, as the reserve 
would be an ample compensation, and 
the entire proceeds of sale might be 
applied in obtaining a supply of labour, 
even more urgently required here than 
in Australia. While the certainty of 
climate renders the remuneration more 
unfailing, yet the difficulties to be at 
first encountered in rendering its na- 
turally great resources available are 
infinitely greater. The surface of the 
country is completely different from 
that of Australia. Instead of the park- 
like savannahs or broad rich plains of 
waving verdure extending as far as the 
eye can reach, all is here flat swamp, 
fernbrake, or forest. Every foot of 
ground must be won from nature by 
the spade or the axe, yet this, and this 
only, is required to obtain a rich re- 
ward. 

The climate, with its great advan- 
tages of moisture, its volcanic and allu- 
vial soils, will, with a small outlay of 


* Every day appears to advance this commodity in public estimation. 
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labour and capital, furnish all Euro- 
pean produce in abundance ; and the 
supply of what is each day exciting 
greater and greater attention, and 
proves likely to form a valuable staple 
of commerce, the New Zealand flax, 
is almost inexhaustible. The exten- 
sive forests, mines, and fisheries will 
place her eventually among the first 
of our colonies. But hitherto these 
valuable sources of prosperity have 
not been neglected, for the colonists 
are fully aware of their importance— 
but are completely unavailable, in 
consequence of the scanty supplies 
of labour being devoted to building 
or raising provisions. Though there 
is reason to believe that rich veins of 
coal, iron, and copper exist in many 
parts of the northern island, yet but 
a single mine of the latter has hitherto 
been worked to any extent. Of all 
the valuable timber which abounds in 
its forests, but two species of the 
many have found their way into our 
dockyards—the Kauri and Pohutakea ; 
while hardly any of its flax, in com- 
parison with the immense quantities 
which rot upon its plains, has been 
availed of. The hopes originally en- 
tertained of employing natives, whose 
strength and intelligence would well 
qualify them for filling any situation 
as labourers, have turned out to be 
completely visionary. Though at first 
sufficiently willing to work; yet the 
fondness which the savage feels for a 
life of indolence, prevented their ser- 
vices being depended on for a single 
day ; and latterly their profits in rais- 
ing provisions for the several settle- 
ments have been greater than any 
wages they could receive. 
Meanwhile, the years 184I and 1842 
were witnessing a fearfal scene of com- 
mercial distress at Sydney. The 


As early 


as 1830, Mr. Donlan, an enterprising rope-spinner, subjected some prepared upon a 
plan of his own to the notice of the admiralty. What were their reasons for neglecting 
to secure the approved means he offered, it is impossible to understand. The tests 
to which it was submitted were amply sufficient to establish for it a high character ; 
its strength as hose for fire engines exceeded that of leather. It appears almost 
impervious to mildew; and its strength much surpasses that of the finest hemp. 
A piece of cloth of best riga hemp bore a strain of 561 pounds; one of the flax, 
inferior, 621 pounds; a piece of flax, —— with greater care, 834 pounds. It 
has been introduced into this country ; but in its native country it appears in greater 
luxuriance. Were cheap labour employed in its preparation, its price would be 
quite a nominal one. The principal shipments of it from New Zealand at present 
are to New York, where from its great strength and lightness, it is highly valued 
for whale lines. 
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number of bankruptcies, upwards of 
eight hundred, will furnish a slight 
idea of the crisis which took place. 
The amount of capital which had 
flowed from England for the several 
preceding years into that colony, and 
the competition which took place, had 
kept up the price of stock in the face 
of immensely increased numbers, and 
a diminution in the value of wool. 
There were few in Sydney who were 
not bitten with the spirit of specula- 
tion; yet any man of prudence might 
have foreseen what a disastrous result 
any change in this unnatural state of 
things could not fail to produce. Yet 
even the most clear-sighted could 
hardly have believed to what an extent 
the reaction would reach. The system 
of credit, the cause and the conse- 
anes of over-speculation, which but 
or a time supports the weak at the 
expense of the strong, only to render 
the ultimate ruin of both more irreme- 
diable, had involved the mercantile 
part of the community in the distresses 
of the agricultural. The sudden fall 
of stock caused by the drought of 1839 
and 1840 compelled the latter to 
draw largely upon the former. Tomeet 
these bills, a sale of goods became ne- 
cessary. This gradually revealed the 
glutted state of the market, completely 
over-stocked as it was with goods sent 
out to meet the bills, which formed 
the usual method of remittance to the 
colony. Money, however, must be 
obtained at any sacrifice ; forced sales 
at hourly-decreasing prices were made, 
till at length purchasers could hardly 
be found at any prices. Yet still the 
ground was parched, and the discon- 
tinuance of bounty emigration, tempo- 
rary however, left the colonist without 
the hope of obtaining the labour 
which was so urgently required. The 
contemporaneous extension of the in- 
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solvent act to the Australian settle- 
ments compelled the creditor to refuse 
to his debtor the slight delay which: 
might have sufficed for his extrication. 
Thus they struggled on, men who 
had looked forward in well grounded 
hope to their return home and oc- 
cupation of that position which the 
lack of money, that tyrant in this 
land of freedom, had denied them— 
saw their expectations blasted, without 
fault or remedy of theirs; and that 
the attempt to roll the stone up the 
mountain side was to be begun afresh. 
Though they have since exhibited 
some faint signs of amelioration, yet 
the injurious effects of their reverses 
have, and must continue. There ap- 
pears to exist a general opinion that 
some prompt step is due to these colo- 
nies by the home government—that 
even Lord Stanley’s act, the combina- 
tion of the past experience of all the 
settlements, does not meet, in several 
of its most important details, either 
the wishes or the advantages of the 
country itself or its colonists; and 
that neither in Australia or New Zea- 
land has its working been such as to ob- 
tain an equable supply of labour, or one 
at all proportioned to the greatly in- 
creasing demand, while it has had the 
effect of rather discouraging the in- 
vestment of capital in lands.* Many 
have been the panaceas which the in- 
cessant consideration of this, to them, 
all-important subject has suggested. 
Widely though they differ in their de- 
tails, yet all admit their great desiderata 
to be labour and capital. To the lack of 
these they attribute much of their past 
ill-fortune ; and should any of the 
measures proposed succeed in inducing 
a large investment of capital in colo- 
nial lands and securities, they confi- 
dently hope for a long and increasing 
career of prosperity. Ere we enter 


* It naturally for forms a very great subject of inquiry to what extent wool production 


ean be carrie 
danger of a glut. 


in Australia, and how far the supply can be increased, without 
The extent of land available for sheep farming in Australia is 
about 1,000,000 square miles, or about 640,000,000 acres. 


Allowing to each sheep 


five acres, this would give 128, 000,000 of sheep, at an average of 24 pounds each, or 
320,000,000 pounds, or above six times the entire importation of England from all 
countries. An immense quantity: were, however, the great stimulus to consump- 
tion, by increased cheapness of production, and the extensive improvements for 
which there is an opening in cloth machinery, taken into consideration, there is not 
so much to be feared. The cotton trade affords an extraordinary confirmation of 
this principle. England’s consumption in 1820 was 160,000,000 pounds ; in 1840, 


facility of production and of manufacture had increased to 600,000,000 with no great 
diminution in price. 
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into consideration of the. various ex- 
pedients proposed for effecting these 
objects, we shall give a brief, notice 
of the.reasons which lead us to concur 
with them in deeming these requisites 
to be so necessary, and that success 
in obtaining them will produce the 
expected results. 

The long continuance of peace, and 
the uninterrupted opportunities which 
it has afforded for the development of 
European energy and skill, have pro- 
duced not merely a formidable rivalry 
to our home manufacturing industry, 
but to our colonies in their principal 
articles of production. It has heen 
well remarked by the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” that in her grand staple 
Australia possesses a monopoly to a 
degree, from its climate, its boundless 
pasturage, and from the fact that, in 
the principal competitors which she 
now possesses, Spain and Saxony, 
once the rate of profits in these more 
densely-populated countries sinks be- 
low a certain level, the capital em- 
ployed in wool production will be di- 
verted into other and more profitable 
channels ; while in Australia it must 
continue the sole and principal source 
for the embarkation of capital; and 
as the cost to the producer will 
be much less, much smaller profits 
will suffice him. If then she obtain 
equal advantages in other respects 
with those countries, she has little 
to fear from their competition ; but 
these she has not. Not merely is 
the profit of the wool entirely ab- 
sorbed by the expenses of the labour 
required to bring it to market, and the 
losses of the flock-holder, from the in- 
sufficiency of that supply to protect 
their charge, but the wools of Ger- 
many and Spain bring at present—the 
former nearly a fourth, and the latter 
a fifth higher in our markets. Is it 
to any natural disadvantage of climate 
this is to be attributed? The best 
judges have uniformly attributed to 
Australia meets in this respect, 
over any other known country, with 
the exception of some portions of 
northern India and South America— 
both of which countries have hardly 
as yet entered into competion with 
her at all. To what cause is this 
ert disadvantage to be attributed ? 

olely to the rough and careless state 
in which it is sent to market, which 
renders it almost unfit for much of 


the finer kinds of manufacture’; and 
such is the scarcity of labour, that it 
is out of the producer’s power to 
remedy this evil, though he is well 
aware of the advantage which his 
foreign competiter thus obtains. Now, 
too, that the small protection, in the 
shape of a discriminating duty, which 
he formerly enjoyed has been re- 
moved, he is entitled to demand the 
speedy and attentive consideration of 
his wants. As to New Zealand, fortu- 
nate as she is also in possessing a staple 
peculiar to herself, and which must 
eventually turn the balance of trade in 
her favour, we have mentioned the 
greater necesity which exists for 
labour in that country. To this must 
be added the fact of her not possess- 
ing convict labour. To give an ex- 
changeable value to a country, the 
means of communication, roads, and 
bridges are necessary. All these are 
formed in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land by convict labour. 
Were the same number of labourers 
employed in the government settle- 
ments of New Zealand—and just as 
many are necessary—it would re- 
quire, at the present high price of 
labour, at least £100,000 a year, 
double the amount annually disposable 
for emigration. So much for their} .rin- 
cipal want. The principal inadequacies 
of the system are these. Though the 
bounty system, or the conveyance of 
emigrants by contractors has been 
fenced in with the most stringent pro- 
visions against fraud ; yet, not 
merely have these been evaded, and 
an inferior class of labour introduced, 
but, by its mismanagement, the colony 
has been plunged into heavy debt, and 
the orders for land, to the amount of 
twenty acres for each individual, thus 
brought out, given to the contractors 
in lieu of money, have been the means 
of seriously checking the sé ‘eral 
colonies, by the extent and injurious 
nature of the speculations whick they 
have caused. These are merely ob- 
jections to the working of the system, 
ones, too, which a little additional 
strictness will correct. But there are 
others to its very essence which de- 
mand an immediate investig»tion. 
These are the amount of the put chase 
money available for emigration pnr- 
poses. Twenty acres of land, or six- 
teen pounds, is the sum which is given 
as compensation for the conveyance of 
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each bounty emigrant. But it is pro- 
vided by the act that but one half of 
the surplus, after defraying all the ex- 
nses of surveying, road-making, and 
ringing lands to market, hadtite ap- 
pl to their purpose; the other half to 
devoted to defraying the expenses of 
the government. Thus the cultivator 
obtains but one half of the supply to 
which he is entitled. Of these emi- 
grants, half, by the act, are, or ought 
to be females. Thus he obtains in 
reality but one fourth, or a single la- 
bourer for eighty acres. Would any 
English farmer dream of attempting 
the cultivation of land with such an 
inadequate supply as this? But even 
here the matter does not rest. An- 
other competitor enters the field, the 
sheep-farmer, who contributes but the 
amount of his squatting license, sixteen 
pounds annually, to the labour fund, 
and can in consequence afford to give 
much higher wages. He besides, hav- 
ing already all his capital invested in 
stock, must have labour at any price, 
or the destruction of his flock will be 
the consequence. Nor is this an evil 
likely to diminish with time. The 
annual increase of the flocks, at least 
twenty-five per cent, must necessitate 
a proportionate demand ; nor is it at all 
oa under the present system, at 
east, that the land purchasers will ad- 
vance in the same ratio. There are 
two other impediments to the pur- 
chaser. In a country where credit is 
so universal, government is the sole 
ready-money dealer. A large deposit 
is-required from the purchaser ; the 
remainder to be paid shortly after- 
wards or forfeiture of the entire. 
Finally, the interest of the humbler 
class of emigrant farmers is almost 
completely lost sight of—a set of men 
whom it should form the policy of the 
mother country to encourage by every 
means in her power. It is the small 
farmer, who leaves his country to 
form a permanent settlement, and by 
honest industry to enable his family to 


* Lord Stanley's act for regulating sales of land in Australia contains these as 
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pursue the same course with advan- 
tage, who have, and will form the 
stamina of a new country, and the 
leading consumer of home manufac- 
tures ; while of the gentry who seek 
that country hardly one-tenth dream 
of making it but the stepping-stone to 
wealth, and a return home, and who 
gladly engage in those wild schemes 
of speculation which have proved so 
disastrous to individuals and the com- 
munity. Yet, though they are un- 
aided by any government provision 
for their passage or that of their 
families, and reach the distant land 
with capital greatly diminished in con- 
sequence, yet in the land sales their 
existence or wants appear to be com- 
pletely forgotten; and the lots which 
are set up are so large that it is out of 
their power to purchase. What is 
the consequence? Land he must 
have at any price. He is driven to 
the tender mercies of the land-jobber, 
who mulcts him to whatever amount 
he pleases. Nor let it be forgotten 
that every penny of profit these land- 
sharks realize is money lost to the 
colony*—lost by scandalous and un- 
just carelessness. On the other hand, 
Southern Australia, the only settle- 
ment in which due regard was paid to 
the wants or the advantages of this 
class, is fast becoming a large export- 
ing colony of agricultural produce. 
These are all decided evils—all 
tending to diminish the amount of 
land sales. It must be obvious that 
some plan which would enable the 
purchaser to pay for his land out of 
its profits, while it gives to the go- 
vernment some due security for 
the performance of his contract, 
would much facilitate this object. 
The amount of labour introduced 
within the last two years into Sydney 
and Port Philip has been upwards of 
23,000, at an expense of £328,000 ; 
yet of this great number there were 
at the end of 1843 scarcely any left 
unemployed. This may give some 





its leading provisions. The upset price of country land £1 per acre; all land to 
be set up to public competition. The divisions of land to be threefold, according 
to its proximity to a town—town, suburban, and country allotments, The upset 
prices of the former to be £100 and £15 per acre respectively. The last to be dis- 
sed of at private sale, if not sold by auction, and at a price not less than the 
ighest bid. Twenty per cent. of the purchase money to be paid as a deposit ; the 


remainder within two months, or the lands to be forfeited. 
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idea of the annual wants of these 
colonies. 

At an influential meeting held at 
Sydney in the autumn of 1843, the 
Bishop of Australia stated the great 
amount of stock, nearly six millions, 
in Australia, would necessitate (com- 
puting their annual increase to be 
what we have stated) the intro- 
duction of a number of labourers 
who, with their families, would 
amount to 14,000 annually—that in 
the present condition of the colony 
a loan was the only means by which 
this could be effected, and that some 
plan which would combine the follow- 
ing requisites, was necessary: to obtain 
a regular supply of labour, without 
stripping themselves of their capital ; 
to make the graziers purchasers, and 
thus give them a vested interest, and 
an inducement to continue in the 
colony ; to give the purchaser an inte- 
rest superior to that of the squatter— 
not, in effecting this, to dispose of the 
government lands at an under value— 
and to render the occupier contented. 
That all these might be combined, if 
the purchase money paid in instal- 
ments would provide for the interest 
of any loan, and leave a surplus to 
defray the principal; and that, he 
imagined, these ends might be com- 
bined by a division of all the waste 
lands into stations sufficient for 6,000 
sheep; that for these an annual 
license of £10 should be paid; but, 
as an inducement to purchase, leases 
should be given for fourteen years, 
upon a deposit of £20 per cent, the 
remainder to be paid in fourteen in- 
stalments ; and security for a certain 
amount to be expended upon improve- 
ments to be given. We trust sincerely 
that, now that a colonial assembly has 
been granted to New South Wales, 
some happy medium advantageous to all 


nothing can be better than the one we 
have mentioned ; it gives a vested in- 
terest to the purchaser sufficient to 
induce him to expend his capital upon 
its improvement, while it renders it 
his advantage to be punctual in his 
payments. Of the second great lack 
of Australia, capital, we need only 
appeal to her past history as a con- 
vineing proof of what a fatal effect it 
has exercised upon her destinies. 
Few countries open a greater field for 
speculation—few have the strength of 
mind to resist the temptations of en- 
gaging in the many which apparentl 

promise a rich return, though wit 

capital quite inadequate. Hence, the 
ruinous system of credit so general. 
Would we could impress on the minds 
of the English public with what 
safety they may at once enrich them- 
selves, and aid their countrymen. 
Will not the fifty millions already 
embezzled by our continental neigh- 
bours, convince them of the folly of 
continuing to lend money to nations 
who possess neither the honour nor 
the means to repay them? Here isa 
goodly list of banks, where the divi- 
dends of all have been large and 
certain.* The establishment of an 
additional one in each colony would 
be attended with certain profit, inde- 
pendently of the fact of their possessing 
the additional advantage of the aid 
and impartiality of British law, 
instead of being left to the tender 
mercies of “ repudiators” or “ Santa 
Annas.” We have mentioned the 
general success of the New Zealand 
Company’s settlements. There are, 
however, one or two points (let us 
not be understood as impeaching 
them of intentional unfair dealing) 
which form an apparently just ground 
of complaint against them, and which, 
if they desire to retain public confi- 


parties will be devised. Certainly dence,oughtto meet prompt alteration. 


* The general rate of interest on unexceptionable securities in the recent settle- 
ments has been from 15 to 20 per cent; but the rates of money there, and par- 
ticularly during the late distress, were enormous. A London Jew might blush for 
the rapacity shown on several occasions by his Christian brethren. The principal 
banks are—The Australian, established in 1835—shares, 15,000 of £40 each, now 
at £30 eee £8 per cent—assured fund, £100,000; Union Bank, 
dividend, 10 per cent; Bank of New South Wales, 14 per cent dividend ; Bank of 
Australia, 10} per cent dividend. These two latter confine themselves exclusively 
to discounting bills, at 10 per cent, and the latter to the extent of £14,000; yet 
the produce of their management and honour of their debtors has been such, that 
they have not lost a penny. Van Diemen’s Land, six banks; their dividends 
average from 6 to 8 per cent. Port Philip bank, 10 per cent. 
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Under their present system, the pur- 
chaser of lands from them has no ade- 
quate acknowledgment for his money 
—no guarantee but their honour for 
the due performance of their contract. 
No doubt few, if any, have been 
sufferers; yet might it not prove a 
strong inducement to many whose 
hesitation at leaving all ties of home 
is strengthened by this uncertainty to 
embark their capital in purchasing 
from them? The settler who is led 
to believe, from the prospectuses issued 
by them, that all the lands to be sold 
are tolerably close to settlements, finds 
it necessary, if he be desirous of ob- 
taining any lands fit for cultivation, 
to proceed a hundred miles up the 
country. The clearest information 
should be afforded to purchasers of 
the localities of all the lands open for 
selection, if they would wish to put 
a stop to the many complaints which 
are made upon this ground. But ere 
we can require fair dealing at the 
hands of the company, they must them- 
selves obtain it from government. 
Their tardy recognition and the charter 
by which their rights, as a body, were 
admitted by Lord John Russell, has 
been mentioned. The condition upon 
which they were to obtain their lands 
was submission to the award of an ar- 
bitrator to be appointed by him, to 
decide upon the extent of lands to 
which they were entitled from their 
purchases made from the natives. He 
pronounced thei at least entitled to 
upwards of 500,000 acres, and to have 
good grounds of claim to 400,000 more. 
Their right to the former was, the 
instant his decision was pronounced, 
virtually established without doubt ; 
but to give their charter validity, the 
ratification of the governor was ne- 
cessary. This was delayed, without 
the assignment of any reason, from 
May, 1840, till August, 1841, when 
Captain Hobson arrived at Welling- 
ton. Even admitting Lord Norman- 
by's orders, given as they were in total 
ignorance of every thing connected 
with the island, to have been feasible, 
and the fictitious and perplexing claims 
of his lordship’s “numerous and inof- 
fensive” people just, certainly the rights 
of the company, whose purchases were 
publicly made and witnessed, when con- 
firmed, should have been afforded every 
aid and facility. But exactly the re- 
verse is the case, their tardily adinitte | 
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rights did not receive final confirmation 
till more than a year after the award ; 
and what then was the nature of that 
sanction? It is true all Kuropean 
claims to lands included within the 
charter given to the company, were 
annulled by this grant, yet those of 
the natives were not, and an intermi- 
nable field of litigation opened by 
this unjust proceeding. Had the 
ruin, not merely of the company, but 
of all those who had purchased from 
it under the guarantee of its charter, 
been the object of the New Zealand 
government, no better means could 
have been devised. The English 
claimants of company’s lands at once 
put forward natives to assert rights 
from which they were themselves pre- 
cluded. No one who does not tho- 
roughly understand the native customs 
with respect to occupation of lands, 
can appreciate the difficulties likely to 
arise. The generality of purchases 
were made from the tribes or natives in 
actual possession. But by the custom 
of the country, the occupation of a 
district by a conquered tribe is tole- 
rated by their conquerors, and when 
the former have disposed of their 
lands, the latter can be brought for- 
ward to deny their right of disposal. 
This has been the system pursued ; 
and where the boundaries of tribes as 
well as their periods of occupation are 
so completely unknown, it may easily 
be conjectured the extent of fraud 
which has thus been afforded an open- 
ing. 

But Mr. Commissioner Spain has 
since even advertised for European 
claims, quite regardless of the charter 
or its terms of confirmation. Yet these 
were not the only bad effects of this 
step. The principal was the attrac- 
tion of the notorious savage Raupero 
to Wellington. The opportunity for 
extorting money from the settlers or 
the company was too tempting to be 
resisted. He proceeded thither ; and 
there this notorious swindler and mur- 
derer continued unarrested for a length 
of time. At length Mr. Thompson, 
one of the twenty-two Europeans who 
fell in the attempt, attempted to seize 
him. The whole of the cirewnstances 
have been su recently before the pub- 
lic, that it is unnecessary to restate 
them at length, suffice it to say, that a 
most perplexing set of difficulties 
awaits Captain Fitzroy’s arrival.— 
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The final decision of the land claims, 
and the threatened disputes between 
the natives and Europeans, require the 
most judicious management, not mere- 
ly at Wellington, where the prestige 
of European invincibility has been 
destroyed, but at Auckland, where a 
proclamation has been issued by the 
acting governor, Shortland, to say 
the least of it, most injudiciously 
warning all, both natives and Europe- 
ans, of lands, the title to which had 
not been determined by government. 
This is flying completely in the teeth 
of Lord Normanby’s proclamation, 
confirming the right of natives to land 
of which they were in possession. 
They are not a people to be trifled 
with—infinitely the most gallant of 
the aborigines which people the various 
portions of the British empire; deter- 
mined, cruel, and well armed to a 
man. If there be not pursued a firm 
and undeviating, mild, but just policy, 
the Clondy Bay massacre will, we 
fear, but form the first of a series of 
bloodshed, which (though it will, no 
doubt, injure our settlers severely) 
must end in their own extermination. 
We are glad to perceive that a fine 
frigate has been ordered from Bom- 
bay to New Zealand, to cruise off 
Wellington. The colonists on Cook's 
Straits, though 12,000, yet separated 
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as they are by mountain valleys, may 
be cut off in detail. The smuggling, 
which was increasing to a great ex- 
tent, will thus also be checked. How 
Captain Fitzroy will manage to divide 
himself, so as to decide upon the many 
knotty points which will require his at- 
tention in different places, we know not. 
That the principal settlements in the 
island should be distant, virtually far. 
ther, from the seat of government than 
from Sydney, is to be attributed to the 
mismanagement of Lord John Russell, 
who ought, instead of attempting to 
check the progress uf the company, 
have directed its advance, so as to be 
of use to the country. We hope Lord 
Stanley will not attempt to transfer 
any portion of the colonists to Auck- 
land. Cook’s Straits are much the 
most natural place for the first set- 
tlement, from their more ready com- 
munication with Sydney. If the long- 
threatened passage across the isthmus 
of Panama be effected, then, and then 
only, may Auckland expect to outstrip 
its more successful rivals. Its natural 
advantages are fully equal to theirs, 
yet its colonization can only now be 
regarded as commencing, since, we 
think our readers cannot fail in agree- 
ing with us, that it has been more’ 
injured than advanced by the measures 
of Captain Hobson. 
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“ Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schenobates, medicus, magus’’—— 


POPE'S BUST, GRAVE, AND GARDEN. 


In 1841, the poet’s garden at Twic- 
kenham was to be pulled down, and 
the materials sold. The caretaker, at 
the time I visited it, had removed the 
leaden bust of Pope, which had adorned 
the grotto, into the hall of the villa 
for safety. The proportions are so 
small, that I supposed the bust a mi- 
niature likeness, until 1 was able to 
rove it not to be so, in a way which 
have shown in a former “ Chip.” 


JUVENAL, 


All that remained of the original 
villa at that time was a wall, in which 
were the traces of two built-up win- 
dows. This wall skirts the road, 
under which the little paltry grotto is 
tunnelled, into a small pleasure-ground 
at the opposite side—when I saw it, 
as much capable of giving pleasure, as 
he who formed it was of receiving it. 
It was a miserable wilderness, with a 
few trees decaying, and many nettles 
flourishing. ut Pope has formed 
more than pleasure-grounds, and there 
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the branches yet wave luxuriantly, 
and the nettles that stung him during 
life have died off. His real willow 
has been long down. The root was 
stubbed up, and laid in the grotto, 
and a piece of it which I procured is 
little more than dust. But there are 
beautiful and flourishing descendants 
all about ; some looking in at the win- 
dows, as if in search of their first 
ter, others bending over the 
hames, looking as though they had 
retired from their companions, and 
gone to weep over that emblem of 
transitoriness. It is said that that 
old weeping willow, part of the stump 
of which t have, was the first ever 
planted in England. A basket of figs 
was sent from Smyrna by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague to Pope, who, 
having observed after a time that the 
twigs of the basket began to bud, 
planted one of them, which became the 
parent stock of the Salix Babylonica, 
or weeping willow, in England. 


—_ 
BARTH AND HER SONS. 


The millions who bestow most la- 
bour on their mother earth—who cul- 
tivate and enrich her—aro precisely 
they to whom she doles out with least 
bounteous hand the blessings they call 
forth on her: whilst the proud and 
pampered few, who almost blush to 
own their terrestrial parentage, who 
scorn to walk on her, or soil their 
hands with her, are they on whom she 
lavishes her choicest treasures. Even 
in death, the contradiction survives. 
Her step-children lay themselves in 
her bosom, whilst the favourites arch 
her, and floor her out, lest they 
should be contaminated by even a last 
embrace. 


DUGALD STEWART—IMPOTENT CON- 
CLUSION, 


The “ Philosophical Essays” of this 
deep thinker, are certainly heavy read- 
ing. He is so distrustful of himself 
and suspicious of his reader, that he 
neste substantiates positions by 
eternal reference to his own previous 
or intended arguments, or those of 
others ; thus clogging his style, and in- 
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terrupting the current of the reader's 
mind, which, if attentive, bears in me- 
mory most of what he quotes, and seeks 
not to forestall what he is coming to. My 
disappointment was extreme when I 
found that the introduction (which, 
by the way, forms nearly half the 
work), abstruse and metaphysical as it 
is, going deep into the science of mind, 
and carrying a weight of metal which 
appears designed for some important 
service, ushers us into a disquisition 
upon beauty, chiefly illustrated by land- 
scape-gardening ! It is like entering 
a citizen's villa through rows of colos- 
sal sphinxes. 


A BIBLIOMANIAC,. 


The quaint erudition of Dr. Dibdin 
appears more in the “ a Com- 
panion,” than in his more celebrated 
work, “ Bibliomania.” It is not easy, 
at a first glance, to see that the worthy 
doctor is carrying forward his main 
object—that of giving information in 
a business-like way—all through . his 
bursts of pedantic enthusiasm, and 
digressive gambollings. In one place, 
he is affording the “curious and des- 
perate” purchaser of original editions 
of Shakspeare a catalogical summary 
of those works. 

“I am about to make mention of 
THIRTY copies (described in a man- 
ner more or less circumstantial,) 
of the first folio of 1623: but for 
this description I am principally in- 
debted to my friend Mr. Amyot, 
who hath a marvellous love of the 
Shakspeare Hunt, and who, himself, 
enjoys the supreme felicity of possess- 
ing two copies of this recherché folio: 
but then, again, this felicity is dashed 
with the infelicity of having neither of 
them perfect! It is a bold, and per- 
haps a fearful thing, to class the copies 
of the several owners according to 
their supposed merits: but I will ven- 
ture upon the following arrangement 
with those copies which I have seen. 

* Crass tHe First—The copy in 
the Cracherode Collection, and those in 
the collections of the Right Hon. 
J. Grenville and Daniel Moore, Esq. 
These have size, condition, and the 

muine properties of a true copy. 

hey are thirteen inches in height, 
eight and a half in width, have the 
true portrait and title-page, with the 
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— verses in the centre of the 
eaf facing the title-page. (Here the 
verses are given.) They have no 
spurious leaves, foisted in from other 
editions ; and are ‘ sound to the back- 
bone,’ in other words, to the end of 
the volume. See the niceties and 
difficulties of this subject! Mr. 
Moore has had his large, sound, and 
genuine copy these thirty years, and is 
supremely happy in its possession—it 
is a fire to warm him without the aid 
of Newcastle coals. Mr. Grenville 
informs me, that an ancestor of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne had a copy 
of the first folio Shakspeare uncut! 
It was lying on the table in that con- 
dition when, in a luckless moment, a 
stationer (in the neighbourhood of 
Wynnstay) came in. The book was 
given to him to be bound, and orr 
went, not only the edges, but half of 
the margins!!! O unprecedented act 
of bibliopegistic barbarity! No won- 
der, on my mentioning this anecdote 
to Charles Lewis, that his teeth were 
set on edge, and he gave an involuntary 
inward groan !” 

On the Vulgaria of Horman, and 
Les Ecclaircissements de la langue 
Francoise of Palsgrave, the worthy 
doctor has the following note; “Upon 
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what an agitated sea of doubt, diffi- 
culty, and trouble, am I embarking, in 
giving a sketch only of a few of the 
rarer pieces in this department of 
early English philology! My slender 
skiff must keep close to the shore; 
for I will neither hazard i¢ nor its 
pilot by rashly venturing into ‘the 
deep expanse. Shall Caxton lead the 
way,” &c. 

An imaginary “young man,” and 
an imaginary “old man,” are under 
his guidance in the purchase of books— 
he occasionally represses or stimulates 
each of these with the sagacity of a 
veteran huntsman. Of some copies 
of certain editions of Gower's Con- 
fessio Amantis, he says: “ Such book- 
gems are the very Birds of Paradise 
of their species. Catch them, enthu- 
siastic and liberally-minded ‘young 
man ’—catch them whenever they come 
across your path. ‘Gather the rose- 
buds while you may !’” But he throws 
in a word of caution: “The young 
Bibliomaniac’s sensibilities must be 
neither tortured nor trifled with.” To 
the old he exclaims on another occa- 
sion: “ Out sword, and at them, my 
‘old man!’ ‘Go where glory waits 
thee,’ at the moderate cost of £4 
16s. 6d!” 


THE CRISIS-EXCITEMENT—SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


None of our readers, we apprehend, 
will dispute, many no doubt have an- 
ticipated us in observing, the very 
striking similitude which can be dis- 
covered between the conduct of William 
III. during the debates in convention, 
on the settlement of a government for 
England, and the recent proceedings 
of Sir Robert Peel. The circum- 
stances in which these two eminent 
personages were placed, have, perhaps, 
more similarity than might at the first 
glance appear, and the spirit in which 
each great man met and overcame the 
difficulties of his position was, it would 
seem, of the same lofty and unbending 
character. Each regarded himself as 


a deliverer of the country, and each, 
cherishing no feeble sense of his own 
independence and honour, was frank 
enough to declare, that if he concerned 
himself in the government of the land 
he had saved, it must be on terms of his 
own dictation. “ There are figures, 
look you, in all things.” William said, 
“he came over upon invitation to save 
the nation ; that he had now brought 
together a free and true representative 
of the kingdom, and left it therefore 
to them to do what they thought best 
for the good of it; and when things 
were once well settled, he should 

well satisfied to return to Holland.”* 
He should be well satisfied to return 


* Harris's Life of William IIL. p. 168. 
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to Holland! At the same time he 
would content himself to remain in 
England—on his own terms, however. 
“ Some,” he said, “ were for putting 
the government into the hands of a 
regent ; he would say nothing against 
it, if it was thought the best means for 
settling their affairs, only he thought 
it necessary to tell them, he would not 
be their regent. Others were 
for putting the princess singly on the 
throne, and that he should reign by 
her courtesy. He said no man could 
esteem a woman more than he did the 
princess ; but he was so made, that he 
could not think of holding any thing 
by apron-strings, nor would he think 
it reasonable to have any share of the 
government unless it was put in his 
person, and that for term of life. If 
they thought fit to settle it otherwise, 
he would not oppose them in it, but 
he would go back to Holland and 
meddle no more in their affairs.”* 
Such was the style in which William 
reasoned and remonstrated ; the his- 
torian writes, that his ‘“ discourse 
helped not a little to bring the debates 
at Westminster to a speedy determi- 
nation.”¢{ We hold it unnecessary to 
point out to our readers the apt cor- 
respondence between the discourses 
pronounced by the monarch of glorious 
memory, and the minister who, in his 
unexampled success, “ presens divus 
habebitur ;” or to show by any elabo- 
rate proof that the declarations of 
King William were not more prevailing 
than those of Sir Robert Peel. The 
historian of our time, with equal truth 
as King William's biographer, may 
say, that “ this discourse helped not a 
little to bring the debates at West- 
minster to a speedy determination.” 
There are some who regard this en- 
forced conclusion as a commencement 
rather than an ending, and who ask 
when is the termination to termi- 
nate? Will the House of Commons 
continue in its obedience to the minis- 
ter? Will the minister become more 
deferential towards the House of 
Commons? Are both parliament and 
leader fulfilling a mission preparatory 
to a state of things in which the right 
and power of the people, or the throne, 
or church, or of people, throne, 
and church, shall have an ampler ac- 


* Harris’s Life of William III. p. 168. 
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knowledgment and exercise? Such 
questions present themselves to many 
minds. Answers to them, in the shape 
of a despotism or a democracy, anarchy 
or arbitrary power, are discernible in 
the distance; but discernible with pre- 
tensions so nearly equal to be realized 
in actual event, that few men living 
could hazard a plausible conjecture as 
to the result which ought to be anti- 
cipated. 

We seriously believe that the result 
would not have tarried long, had the 
recent breach between Sir Robert 
Peel and his party widened into sepa- 
ration ; and it is also our persuasion, 
the result would be the worse for being 
rashly accelerated. Weare, therefore, 
it is scarcely necessary to add, among 
those who are well pleased that the 
dreaded disrupture of the conservative 
party did not take place. We remem- 
ber the consequences which followed 
rapidly on the divisions caused by the 
measure of 1829. For a period of 
time, long as the siege of Troy, a 
powerful part of Great Britain suf- 
fered for the error they committed in 
displacing the ministry that had de- 
ceived or at least disappointed them. 
For ten dreary years they laboured 
manfully to repair the evil effects of 
their one great trespass. It would 
have been very calamitous had they, 
untaught by an experience so dearly 
purchased, repeated the error of 1830, 
and exposed their country to a renewal 
of its destructive consequences, 

We were, therefore, among those to 
whom the humiliation endured by the 
House of Commons, if humiliation it 
were, in twice rescinding the votes 
they had passed, seemed better than 
either a dissolution of parliament or a 
displacement of the ministry, We 
would not willingly invite the disorder 
attendant on a general election, or risk 
the fearful experiment of a change of 
ministry. We are not insensible to 
the injury which parliament may do 
itself in public estimation by such pro- 
ceedings as it has recently been con- 
cerned in; but whatever their conse- 
quences may be, we think that the 
evils likely to follow from the appoint- 
ment of a new ministry, or to precede 
the assembling of a new parliament, 
were still more to be dreaded. Some 


t Ibid, p. 169. 
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may think that we are not qualified to 
judge righteously between the two 
classes of evils to which we have ad- 
verted—between the dishonour of the 
House of Commons, and peril to the 
interests of the empire. Some may 
think that we can derive a species of 
half malicious satisfaction at seeing 
the reformed House of Commons, not 
only the organ but the creature of po- 
pular will, stooping to degradations 
never known in the times of Gatton 
and old Sarum. They do us injustice 
who think so. Neither we nor those 
who differ from us can be unobservant 
of the fact, that the subserviency of 
the parliaments, chosen by the free 
voice of the people, to the views of 
parties or the behests of leaders, has 
been more manifest and less creditable 
than in days when the constituency 
was more select ; but we can form our 
judgments independently of such con- 
siderations, and in saying that we hold 
it better for the country to see its 
House of Commons mortified than its 
conservative ministry displaced, we 
are wholly uninfluenced by any dis- 
respect for the present constitution of 
our parliament. The people should 
deal lightly with its errors, its way- 
wardnesses, and its back-slidings, re- 
garding it as in its non-age, and giving 
it time to mature; for us it may be 
permitted to indulge in a little self- 
congratulation that the reformed House 
of Commons repeated for good the 
submission which it learned under the 
late ministry for evil, and humbled it- 
self rather than place the country in 
a position of extreme difficulty and 
danger. 

But, we may be told all this is pure 
assumption. We may be questioned 
as to our reasons for imagining that 
the submissiveness of parliament has 
had the effect of averting or postpon- 
ing danger—nay, it may be demanded 
of us to assign any rational ground 
for believing that the danger has not 
been magnified, and brought nearer 
by that very obsequiousness, on which 
we rashly bestow the praise of wisdom. 
That questions to this effect have 
been proposed, cannot be denied, nor 
is it our purpose to evade them; on 
the contrary, we shall endeavour to 
give them an ample and a candid 
examination. 

There are some reflecting and well- 
intentioned men, who insist that the 
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concessions by which parliament re- 
cently averted a crisis, were inexpe- 
dient—and who predict that their con- 
sequences will be disastrous. These 
prophets of evil do not scruple to 
affirm that the concessions were pre» 
judicial to the interests of the country, 
both because they lessened the - 
liament in public estimation, and be- 
cause they aggrandized a minister, in 
whom it is dangerous to trust. They 
say that no cause can be safely con- 
fided to the patronage of Sir Robert 
Peel ; that there is no cause which he 
will maintain, if the popular voice em- 
phatically declare against it ; and that, 
by avowing his anticipations of proba- 
ble defeat, he provokes, or rather 
invites aggression—and thus ensures, 
so far as encouragement to adver- 
saries can ensure, the overthrow of 
the interests entrusted to his keeping. 
They say that all changes which are 
demanded by the Whigs, will, little 
by little, be yielded under the govern- 
ment of Conservatives like those who 
now hold the seals of office; that such 
concession will be merely matter of 
time and terms; and that the differ- 
ence between Whig-Radical innova- 
tion and Tory surrender may be onl 

this—that the latter will be too late 
to prevent the revolution, which the 
former would have rendered less ruin- 
ous, by anticipating, and, in some sort, 
directing it. Prophets, of this class, 
describe the actual government of 
Great Britain as a despotism, and 
anticipate, among the changes it must 
speedily undergo, the worst evils of 
anarchy and popular violence, They 
say there is such a thing as an absolute 
minister, as well as an absolute sove- 
reign—and that, whenever a minister 
affects the impartiality which might be 
graceful in a monarch, and still more, 
when a minister holds his place, of 
carries his measures, by a balaneing of 
parties, in which he opposes and con- 
ciliates, with equal indifferenee, adver- 
saries and supporters—there is mere 
danger to the liberties of the people, 
and the interests of the nation, than 
when a sovereign usurps an absolute, 
as well as an irresponsible, authority. 
Such, they say, is the ascendaney at 
which Sir Robert Peel is now visibly 
aiming, and every discreditable con- 
cession of the House of Commons is 
arung in the ladder by which he is 
climbing to the heights of power. No 
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wonder that they who entertain such 
ideas, and who cherish such apprehen- 
sions, should murmur at concessions, 
in which they think the Commons of 
England have made themselves vile in 
the assembly where they are repre- 
sented. 

There is something in this descrip- 
tion which we are not disposed to 
contest. The government of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel is a species of despotism— 
but, it is a despotism of a very pecu- 
liar character—one in which the great 
element of permanence is its willing- 
ness to be decomposed. The prime 
minister holds his authority securely, 
because he holds it lightly. Were he 
to clutch it with a dead-man's grasp, 
there is a living energy in Great 
Britain that would rend it from him; 
but he is known to be a man, in whom 
even ambition is the servant, not the 
master—whose faculties, at least, are 
not spell-bound by the charms of 
office—and opponents will be, there- 
fore, cautious, and often timid, in their 
assaults upon him—because, among 
the probable issues of the contest, one 
is, that he might lay down his autho- 
rity, at a moment when they dare not, 
with the smallest hope of success, take 
it up. In harmony with this peculiarity 
in the Peel despotism, there is another 
of not meaner importance—namely, 
that the interests, the personal inte- 
rests, of the present ministers are the 
same with those of the empire they 
govern. It is their interest that the 
country shall be prosperous, peaceful, 
rich in the blessings of order and 
security—it is their interest that the 
friends of the constitution and law 
shall be strong: in this community of 
interest between the government and 
the country, there is a guarantee that 
authority shall not be abused to the 

ple’s detriment. Such a despotism 
is not, perhaps, at the —— day, 
much to be dreaded. The powers it 

ives will be exercised under protect- 
ing influences ; and it will cease to be, 
or will change hands, whenever acom- 
petitor, worthier — the compet, 
challenges possession of it. No suc 
competitor has yet appeared: during 
the absence of such a rival—and no 
longer—we think it good for the nation 
to endure the despotism of Sir Robert 
Peel, rather than fall under the rule 
of one, whose necessities or whose 


qualities would urge him to pay a 
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higher price for power, and whose 
temptations to abuse power would be 
stronger. 

This we say without feeling any 
such admiration of the present minis- 
try or the premier, as would cause 
us to deny that there may be defects 
or inconsistencies in their policy. This 
we say, because we have no such feel- 
ing of indignation against ministers as 
would drive us madly into a rash alli- 
ance with politicians whom we believe 
to be still less trust-worthy. We re- 
member having once had the honour 
done us of being resorted to for coun- 
sel by one, whose good opinion we 
felt to be a high compliment. He 
was young, but rich in the wealth 
which genius liberally bestows. We 
had, at least our young friend gave us 
credit for, that species of acquisition 
which is the competency of those to 
whom experience serves as a species 
of bank for small savings. Our friend 
said, “I think of taking a step which 
will prove, in all probability, preju- 
dicial to my worldly interests, but by 
which I may render much service to a 
cause in which all good men should be 
zealous. How think you—what is my 
duty?” ‘Your first duty,” we re- 
plied, “after having implored the aid 
without which no wise man will de- 
liberate, is to obtain a clear and dis- 
tinct view of the question on which 
you are to determine. The injury 
which may accrue to your worldly 
prospects, from the choice you have 
thought of making, is obvious enough. 
Are the opportunities of public good 
by which this evil is to be compensated 
equally visible? Do not rest satisfied 
with a vague notion that you may ac- 
quire the power of being useful ; but 
search and see what precise occasions 
of usefulness are likely to offer them- 
selves in the career into which you 
are about to enter, and compare them 
soberly with the price you pay for 
them, and with the opportunities to 
do good, which you are sure to find 
in that course of life where prudence 
and patriotism will be reconciled.” 

e would act in the spirit of this 
advice, were we to decide between the 
conservatives at issue on the question 
of retaining or rejecting the ministry 
who now hold office. Let any good 
be shown to us in the adventurous 
policy of those who would go into 
opposition—any good commensurate 
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with the amount of danger. Let it 
be shown to us not formless, distant, 
precarious, but clearly distinguish- 
able, and capable of being permanently 
realized, and we shall give the propo- 
sition to overthrow the government of 
Sir Robert Peel all the attention which 
it would then merit. But, as it is 
now laid before us, having nothing of 
certainty but the evil and danger to 
be incurred, and no encouragement to 
encounter such a risk, except a con- 
fused and unaccredited promise of some 
great probable good,—we cannot give 
it serious entertainment. We dare not 
plunge our country into difficulties, in 
an unauthorized presumption that some 
great man will arise to be its deliverer, 
any more than we would cast ourselves 
down upon unknown perils, in a hope 
that angels would come to sustain us. 

Nor should it be charged upon us, 
as timidity or craven alarm, that we 
are thus unenterprising. We have 
looked through the conservative ranks 
in the two houses of parliament, and 
looked in vain for any body of states- 
men by whom we would replace the 
present occupants of official station. 
We have read the debates in Lords 
and Commons with reasonable dili- 
gence, and examined with more than 
ordinary care the arguments on the one 
side and the other, whenever ministers 
and their usual allies came into colli- 
sion, and our minds were not biassed 
by the perusal into a preference for 
the dissentient conservatives. We have 
reflected upon the subjects on which 
conservatives have dissented from their 
leader, and the reflection has satisfied 
us thoroughly, that such mal-contents 
are not of the stuff that desirable suc- 
cessors for Sir Robert Peel should be 
made of. Majorities against the minis- 
ter, on a contested clause in the Fac- 
tory Bill and on the sugar duties ; on 
the Dissenters’ Chapels bill a minority, 
and on the momentous question of 
scriptural education in Ireland, a mi- 
nority so small that it shrinks from 
the exhibition of its weakness on a 
division : how could we yield ourselves 
as instruments to the parliamentary 
tactics of men who would refuse to 
help us ina matter of so solemn im- 
portance as this ? 

And here, we must pause for a mo- 
ment to bestow a passing thought on 
these two specimens of the policy 
which parliament as well as the minis- 
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ters have so unequivocally adopted as 
their own. The one seems to us a 
measure by which, in order to give an 
advantage to Socinianism, muniments 
of property, heretofore held inviola- 
ble, were broken down; the other, a 
scheme to furnish Romanism with a 
strong argument, by enacting the dis- 
paragement of Scripture. It does not 
lessen our disapprobation of these un- 
happy measures to find that they are 
recommended by pretexts which we 
feel to be at variance with their cha- 
racter and spirit. That one of them 
should be advocated on the ground of 
asserting rights of property, and the 
other described as a concession to the 
rights of conscience, does not lessen 
our disesteem of measures by which 
conscience and property are outraged ; 
but, on the contrary, fills us with ap- 
prehensions of worse evil to come, by 
disclosing the extent to which prin- 
ciples of reasoning and morals are 
misapplied or misunderstood. An un- 
wise or an unjust vote of parliament 
is, or may be, an isolated evil; but 
the affirmation of an unsound princi- 
ple, or the unrighteous application of 
a principle which is true, may be the 
prolific parent of unnumbered evils, 
and may shake the public confidence 
in all Jegislation. Advocates of the 
Dissenters’ Chapel Bill have set forth, 
among the benefits they expect it 
to impart, that, henceforth, testators 
will use more precise language in 
defining the uses to which their le- 
gacies should be applied. But, we 
might ask, of what avail will it be, 
that the language of testamentary dis- 
positions is clear and distinct, if future 
parliaments may deal with testaments 
made at this day as recent legislation 
has dealt with the legacies bequeathed 
in times gone by ? 

To us the question decided in the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill presents itself 
under an aspect, in which all the rights 
of property appear on that side to 
which the parliamentary decision is 
adverse. A. B., we will suppose, 
was desirous to make an endowment 
for a form of religious worship which 
he held to be edifying and scriptural, 
and was desirous of guarding against 
the application of his legacy either to 
the uses of the church establishment, 
on the one part, or to those of So- 
cinianism on the other. He was him- 
a Trinitarian, but not a member of 
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the Established Church ; and on con- 
sultation with his legal adviser, he 
made a will, in which he bequeathed 
certain properties in trust for the en- 
dowment of the place of worship he 
frequented, or for the support of godly 
ministers in dissent from the Church 
of England. He was not desirous of 
limiting or defining very straightly the 
application of his bequest. Let the 
dangers of prelatic discipline on the 
one hand, and the evils of Socinian 
doctrine on the other, be avoided, and 
his design was carried into effect. He 
wished to leave the congregation free 
to choose a minister whose views were 
conformable to their wishes, provided 
that he was not objectionable on either 
of the grounds on which he would 
withhold his approbation or support, 
In pursuance of these instructions the 
will was made. An especial proviso 
guarded against the church; the laws 
of the land, which pronounced So- 
cinianism incapable of receiving an en- 
dowment, provided the other security, 
and left the testator free to indulge 
his inclination in the latitude of his 
testamentary dispositions. In his com- 
prehensive mind he can tolerate a 
great variety of sects, and can thus 
allow much freedom of choice to the 
congregation he would wish to benefit. 
They may have for their ministers, 
Calvinists or Arminians; they may 
agree in their discipline or worship 
with Baptists or Methodists, Indepen- 
dents or Presbyterians; they may se- 
lect for themselves among the thou- 
sand and one sectarian denominations, 
and still retain the property demised 
for their use; but if they bow to the 
yoke of prelacy, or swerve into So- 
cinianism, their title is voided, the 
law pronouncing the penalty of for- 
feiture, in one case, the terms of the 
will disqualifying, in the other. The 
per ose of the testator is answered. 

ither the national resources or some 
charitable use will receive the benefit 
of which the lapsed congregation has 
deprived itself. 

In process of time, a minister is 
elected by the favoured congregation, 
whose religious opinions become un- 
settled, and whose altered views change 
the character of his religious minis- 
tration. The forms of worship used 
in the place afford no_ protection 
against such a change. ‘There is no 
liturgy, no recital of a creed, to ap- 
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ply a standard by whieh the sermon 
is to be judged. Pulpit and reading- 
desk are one ; prayer and lecture alike 
are at the minister's mercy ; and, 
keeping both in harmony by little and 
little, he makes of both his own crea- 
tures, the offspring and representative 
of his altered opinions. At length, 
by some of those incidents and occur- 
rences ordered to produce memorable 
results, this congregation awakes, and 
finds, as the world did of old, that it 
has become Arian. Does it, on making 
the discovery, renounce its right to 
the legacy which it has misappropri- 
ated? Does it, although not generous 
or just enough to make a voluntary 
offer of surrender, quietly resign itself 
to the necessity of relinquishing, when 
called on so to do, a property to which 
it has forfeited all title? Does it per- 
sist in retaining the possessions it has 
forfeited? And does it find in the 
subtleties of law some artful device by 
which its unjust occupancy ean be de- 
fended? Nos law will afford it 
no countenance or support. Law pro- 
nounces that the testator’s intention 
must be held sacred—law protects the 
memorials of the dead, and determines 
that property bequeathed for purposes 
of Trinitarian worship, cannot legally 
be retained on a title derived from 
such a devise by Socinians. Such is 
the judgment of the law. Is the mat- 
ter at issue set at rest? No: legis- 
lation has yet its office to perform, 
and it exerts itself to overthrow the 
muniments by which British law pro- 
tected property, and it perpetrates 
this aggression under the pretence of 
making property secure. 

It is searcely necessary to observe, 
that our reasoning will not apply to 
any case in which property has been 
bequeathed since the year 1813. In 
that year, Socinians and Arians be- 
came entitled to create and receive 
endowments for their schemes of wor- 
ship; and accordingly, any testator, 
who since that date wished to protect 
a bequest from coming into their pos- 
session, had warning that they must 
be excluded by the terms of his will. 
When an “act was passed to relieve 
persons infringing the doctrine of the 
Hely Trinity from certain penalties,” 
it became the duty of all who would 
grant endowments to declare their 
intentions, if they would withhold them 
from Soecinians; and we would not 
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infer from an omission in the trust 
deed, that any particular class of Pro- 
testant dissenters were disabled by it, 
or were to be disabled, if the intention 
of the testator or donor were to pre- 
vail. We merely argue that a will 
made previously to the passing of this 
act, must be interpreted according to 
the tenor of the laws in force at the 
time. This is a point which, indeed, 
we need not argue, as the law of the 
country has already judicially deter- 
mined upon it. 

In favour of the late effort of legis- 
lature against Jaw, there were two 
opinions pronounced, on which we 
would bestow a passing notice. One, 
that of Sir Thomas Wylde, who 
thought that the enactment of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill would have a 
salutary effect in rendering donors 
henceforth more careful in the lan- 
guage of their deeds of gift or be- 
quest ; another, that of Mr. Macaulay, 
who thought that very possibly the 
new bill might be only a means of 
carrying into effect the real design of 
many a testator, who knowing that 
the undefined forms of dissenting wor- 
ship afforded facilities for progress 
and change, anticipated favourably, 
the occurrence of even such changes 
as have taken place, and so constructed 
his deed as to make provision for them. 
Upon the dictum of Sir Thomas 
Wylde we would say, that if there 
were to be no future act of legisla- 
tion devised in the same spirit as this 
which he eulogises, we could under- 
stand the wisdom of his comment ; 
but taking into remembrance that the 
bill he advocated cannot “ trammel 
up the consequences” which may fol- 
low upon its enactment, or prevent 
legislators in time to come from as- 
suming a power such as is now as- 
sumed, we are disposed to agree with 
Mr. Colquhoun, rather than with the 
advocate for the bill, in thinking that 
the caution likely to be taught by it 
will be that which warns not to give, 
rather than that which would suggest 
the propriety of defining very strictly 
the intentions of the donor. Let it 
be remembered that the bill which is 
to teach this caution is a bill by which 
the intentions of testators are set at 
nought. Those who resisted its enact- 
ment had no wish to interfere with 
endowments where those intentions 
were doubtful. They would have 
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them proved by evidence which the 
law pronounced adequate—the exist- 
ence of disabling statutes when the 
endowment was given—the religious 
belief of the donor. If there were 
not satisfactory proof that the donor 
was a Trinitarian, an intention adverse 
to Socinianism would not be surmised. 
If the endowment were made subse- 
quently to the removal of penalties 
against impugners of the Holy Trinity, 
the evidence of a design to exclude 
Socinians from the benefit of a bequest 
would no longer be matter of just in- 
ference from the known religious 
opinions of a donor who had not 
expressly excluded them. But when 
legislation assumes to itself a right 
to violate the will of the dead— 
that will being in accordance with 
religion and law, and being ascertained 
by evidence which cannot be resisted, 
a warning is given, not to be guarded in 
language, because no language can 
make the intentions of a testator 
clearer, than those which are now to 
be set aside—but a warning not to 
indulge in charitable intentions, be- 
cause the legislature will no longer 
hold such intentions sacred. “ Fare- 
well trade and commerce, where acts 
of parliament shall be made to destroy 
securities that were good when made.” 
This was the language of an address to 
James II. presented by Chief Justice 
Keating, against the design of repealing 
the act of settlement. We may para- 
phrase it, and say, “ Farewell dona- 
tions and legacies for religious uses, 
when acts of parliament can be made 
to set aside the known and lawful 
intentions of testators.” But, accord- 
ing to Mr. Macaulay, the act of which 
we complain may only carry into effect 
the testator’s design. Dissent is pro- 
gressive—and the liberal soul of the 
man who bequeathed property to 
“ Protestant Dissenters,” made pro- 
vision for the contingencies of a ten- 
dency to change. Agreed: but, how 
far did he contemplate change as per- 
missible? The natural answer is—so 
far as law permitted. Modes of faith 
and worship the dissenting Trinitarian 
held in a certain sense indifferent, so 
long as one great doctrine was retained. 
So long the law permitted the endow- 
ment of Dissenters. In the liberality 
of the supposed testator'’s mind, it was 
determined, that persons of all modes 
of faith, except one, should partici- 
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pate in his bounty—and, the sect 
which alone was excluded from all 
participation in the bequest, is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Macaulay's interpre- 
tion, to have, exclusively, the enjoy- 
ment of it.* 

There may be cases, in which con- 
gregations would suffer injustice from 
a rigid enforcement of the principle 
for which we contend. But these are 
cases, for which, we agree with Mr. 
Colquhoun, provision could be made, 
without the adoption of such a mea- 
sure as we complain of—a measure, 
in which the rules of law and justice, 
the muniments of property, were in- 
fringed, with no object that we can 
discover, except that of saving par- 
liament some trouble—or else, that of 
paying a compliment to Socinianism. 
The proceedings upon it are graced 
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we mean the conduct of our bishops 
in parliament. They could have no 
indirect purpose to serve—no unwor- 
thy end to accomplish, for themselves, 
or their church. They could have 
only the ends of justice in view—and 
their withdrawal from an act, in which 
they would be seen not to participate, 
although it seemed to have at the 
moment less influence than it ought— 
was serviceable to the great interests 
they wished to uphold; it caused their 
principles to be seen to advantage in 
their act, and was, probably, not with- 
out its effect, in inducing those changes 
in the bill, by which the inherent evil 
of it may be mitigated. 

The other ministerial measure, of 
which we complain, is that which has, 
not secularised, but Romanised, na- 
tional education in Ireland. Seventy 


by one incident of melancholy pride— thousand pounds of the public money 


* The clause to which this reasoning applies underwent some alteration in tho 
House of Commons. The following passage from a speech delivered by the Bishop 
of London, on Monday, July 15th, would seem to show that the change can scarcely 
be termed an improvement :— 

** Tho second clause of the bill involved a principle, which he held contrary to all 
those maxims of law and equity on which charitable trusts had hitherto been admi- 
nistered by the most eminent and learned judges who for centuries had adorned the 
wool-sack and the bench. As that clause went down from their lordship’s house, 
it enacted, that the usage of the last twenty-five years should be conclusive evi- 
dence of the intention of the founder. This on the face of it was found so unrea- 
sonable, that it was found necessary in the House of Commons to alter it. In 
some cases it would act unjustly, in all, most absurdly and inequitably. As the 
clause now stood, he was very far from thinking there had been any improvement 
in it. He would rather the bill had been allowed to go forth in its original absurdity, 
that twenty-five years’ usage should be conclusive evidence as to what the founder 
intended, than that the legislature should now step in and declare, that, after 
a usage of twenty-five years, ‘such doctrines may properly be taught in such 
houses.’ To say that, where it could be proved by historical evidence and other 
extensive facts, that the founder intended certain vital and essential doctrines should 
be preached, the legislature should step in and declare, that doctrines of a com- 

letely opposite character, impugning and denying those doctrines, ‘may properly 

taught in such chapels,’ would be a most mischievous exercise of power. . . . 
He knew the interpretation that might be given to the word ‘properly,’ that the 
doctrine might be taught without subjecting persons to prosecution ; but the com- 
mon sense of the country would understand ‘properly’ in a different sense. But 
as to the actual position in which parties would stand under this bill, let him suppose 
the case of a Unitarian minister, having for more than twenty-five years taught the 
doctrines peculiar to that denomination, if, at the expiration of that period, he saw 
reason to alter his opinions, and many of his congregation were disposed to go 
along with him and take their stand on the orthodox doctrine, if a claim were set 
up by some of the Unitarian trustees for the continued use of the chapel by minis- 
ters of their persuasion, the minister would not be prepared to prove that the 
orthodox doctrines had been preached for the preceding twenty-five years, and if 
the case came before a court of equity, when he commenced preaching Trinitarian 
doctrines, he would be ousted from his chapel.”— Times, Tuesday, July 16. 

That is to say, as soon as a minister in such circumstances reverted to the inten- 
tion of the founder, he must forfeit the endowment. If he continued after twenty- 
five years to preach doctrines which the founder condemned, he could not be re- 
moved—he disentitles himself to the grant or the bequest as soon as he preaches 
the very doctrines for the promulgation of which they had been devised. 
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are to be bestowed upon a system 
which declares Roman Catholic cate- 
chisms, and God’s holy Scriptures 
equally admissible, or alike to be ex- 
cluded from the schools—and public 
aid is altogether denied to that system 
which asserts for the word of God, as 
his word, an authority of which it 
declares no human composition to be 
worthy. We think this preference 
evil—we think the principle whicl: 
would justify it wrong. If the state 
directly, or through responsible agents, 
make any declaration respecting the 
use of the holy Scriptures, it should 
be a declaration commendatory of 
them. If it endow schools in which 
they are not to be read, it should 
enjoin the reading of them in others. 
If it endow schools, in which the 
patrons are free to prohibit Scripture, 
it should leave patrons also free to 
introduce them—and this, without in- 
sisting that where the truth is thus 
presented to the young mind, an alloy 
of superstition or falsehood must be 
admissibleas a suitable adjunct. Surely 
there is something at which the heart 
revolts, in the thought that England, 
which pronounces the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome to be damnable and 
idolatrous, shall endow a system of 
education, which enjoins that the 
divine word, the word of life and 
light shall never penetrate a school, 
into which there shall not be admitted 
with equal freedom, the misleading 
influences of the Romish superstition. 
We could acknowledge a consistency 
in establishing a system of education 
purely secular for Ireland—and such, 
we contend, would be the system which 
refused to recognise the principle of 
either a Catholic, or a Roman Catholic 
church—which refused, at the request 
of the one, to enjoin—or of the other, 
to prohibit, Scripture—and which 
holding itself apart from both, refused 
to sanction the introduction, by either, 
of its peculiarities into the schools it 
endows. Wecould understand, what- 
ever we might think of it, the affir- 
mation of the Romanist principle, 
(which levels Scripture to the rank of 
human authority, and holds the tradi- 
tions and councils of equal authority 
with the Bible,) in one set of schools— 
while the Catholic principle of assert- 
ing for the divine word a divine autho- 
rity, is maintained in another ; but we 
cannot contemplate a system like that 


which is now preferred, otherwise than 
as an expression of preference for the 
principle of Romanism, and as a repe- 
tition of those heavy blows and sore 
discouragements by which it was once 
avowed, Protestantism in Ireland had 
been smitten—smitten by the hand that 
should have guarded it from harm. 
His patronage of the national system 
in its present objectionable form, taken 
in connection with the refusal to make 
a grant in aid of scriptural education, 
we candidly admit, appears to us a seri- 
ous, if not a fatal error, in the policy 
adopted by Sir Robert Peel—an error 
which appears to us, on any ordinary 
hypothesis, wholly inexplicable. 

But, while we complain of, and 
condemn this very grave error, or (if 
it could be regarded as a well-devised 
and consistent movement in the scheme 
by which the Premier purposes to 
govern) this great impiety—shall we, 
in our indignation against it, set our- 
selves against the minister, and seek 
his overthrow? Shali we regard him, 
or his associates in the ministry, so 
wholly answerable for the wrong—that 
all its penalties are to be visited upon 
them? We could not think thus, 
unless we saw that parliament and 
ministers were at issue on the subject ; 
and we cannot reflect upon the discus- 
sions which have taken place in the 
House of Commons on the subject of 
education, or upon the expressive 
silences in which votes for its endow- 
ment have been many times recorded, 
without feeling a persuasion, that, 
were we to displace Sir Robert Peel 
from power, in consequence of the 
—— he has extended to the 
Romanist principle of education, our 
condition would be in no degree im- 
proved by his removal. There would 
remain in parliament, a strong majo- 
rity opposed to the scriptural prin- 
ciple, and the minister who succeeded 
him whom we laboured to remove, 
would speak the sentiments of that 
majority. 

The truth is, we are not to wonder 
at, however much lament, the line of 
conduct pursued by the prime minister 
on this very momentous question. Let 
any unprejudiced man read the debates 
to which it has furnished occasion in 
the House of Commons, and ask him- 
self the question—has the cause of 
scriptural education been well de- 
fended? He cannot satisfy himself by 
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returning an affirmative reply. No. 
It is difficult to imagine a subject more 
insignificant than that of education 
in Ireland, were we to judge of its 
importance by a reference to the dis- 
cussion of its merits in parliament. 
We are writing on July 15th—parlia- 
wnent, in all human probability, will 
close its session before, or shortly after 
the month has ended, and the question 
of Irish education has not yet occupied 
one hour of the many which have 
elapsed since the house assembled in 
February. In the last session, there 
was a kind of extempore discussion, 
in which many statements were put 
forward in defence of the national 
system—adventurous enough to pro- 
duce an effect upon the hearers—and, 
incorrect enough, to demand an expo- 
sure and refutation, which was not 
given to them. It is probable, that 
the experiment of such a defence may 
not be hazarded again—but we have 
no hope that there will be a discussion 
of the great question on a scale com- 
mensurate, or nearly so, to its impor- 
tance. -No—we have now little better 
hope, than that, on the night when a 
sum of seventy thousand pounds is 
voted to endow a system, whose prin- 
ciple implies a disparagement of Scrip- 
ture, two or three speeches will be let 
off which, whatever their merits, will 
have about the same effect on the 
house, or the country, as the report 
of the musketry which soldiers dis- 
charge over a comrade’s newly-closed 
grave. 

Do we impute this as matter of 
blame to those members of either 
house, whom we would regard as advo- 
cates of the cause of scriptural edu- 
cation? Not to them only. We all, 
who profess to love that cause, are 
alike negligent of our duty. Why 
should we blame our representatives 
for their silence, if we are guilty of a 
similar, or of a worse neglect? Where 
are our petitions? Do they load the 
tables of the houses of Lords and 
Commons? Do they furnish argu- 
ments by their statements, and show, 
in the earnestness of their prayers, 
that our hearts are in the cause which 
wecall upon the legislature to befriend? 
Let us not blame Conservative mem- 
bers, or a Conservative minister, for 
omission, or neglect, if we set both 
the example by our own indifference. 


In truth, until that great body in 
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our church, who hold themselves aloof 
from the national system, are agreed 
among themselves as to the scheme by 
which they would replace it, it is vain 
to look for the success which is seldom 
vouchsafed, except as a reward to unity 
of action, as well as singleness of pur- 
pose. At this moment, we are bound 
to confess, unity of design, or of action, 
seems little to be hoped for. Where 
should we look for it, when we read 
the recommendation of an able, and a 
pious minister in the church, in which 
he avows his own disapprobation of 
the national system, and asks his bre- 
thren in the ministry to support it— 
when he justifies this seemingly in- 
consistent advice, on the plea that he, 
for his own part, does not approve of 
united education—and that, inasmuch 
as they are satisfied to have children 
educated together, provided all read 
the Bible—that, therefore, they should 
be satisfied to favour a system of united 
instruction, in which all did not read 
the Bible. How distant must be the 
prospect of that unity of sentiment 
and purpose which we desire—when a 
pious and enlightened minister can 
recite the rules of the National Board, 
and ask what more should we look 
for! What more should we look for, 
than permission to read a disparaged 
Bible? What more do we look for, 
than a permission, which tolerates the 
admission of the holy Scriptures—not 
because they have, in a sense in which 
it can be said of no other books, God 
for their author—but, because the 
National Board has declared the 
reading of them, as well as that of 
Roman Catholic catechisms and 
“ standards |” “a religious exercise ?” 
What more can a patron ask than 
permission to instruct Protestants in 
this insulted book—a permission pur- 
chased by giving in his adhesion to a 
system which affords equal facilities 
for parading all that is most danger- 
ous in Romanism—a system that either 
makes patrons agents to exclude from 
the knowledge of saving truth all except 
those whose parents or guardians ap- 
prove of the instruction, or else, which 
admits and encourages a spirit of 
proselytism to make even National 
Schools a place where its activity may 
be exercised? What could patrons 
ask more? We presume not to say 
whether our demands would be con- 


sidered more or less. They are dif. 
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ferent. They are these: we would 
ask of the National Board to rescind 
their vicious regulation respecting the 
use of Scripture; we would ask of 
the National Board to enforce their 
original rule respecting religious in- 
struction, so far as it has respect to 
the peculiarities of every creed or 
party ; we would ask of them to affirm 
a rule of which the common sense of 
mankind will approve, that, during the 
hours of united education, peculiar 
religious instruction be not given; we 
would ask of them to leave it to the 
common sense and to the good feeling 
of those who shall be patrons of the 
schools, what regulation they will de- 
vise with respect to the reading of 
Scripture. And in our turn, we 
would ask, what less than this should the 
National Board concede ? What more 
than this could Romanism decently 
contend for? What more could Ro- 
manism demand than that she should 
have assistance granted to schools in 
which the dreaded Scriptures need 
not be read? If she demand more, 
if she require the prohibition or the 
abasement of Scripture, is she not 
making manifest the spirit of the per- 
secutor? Here, then, are our de- 
mands: first, that Scripture should 
not be prohibited (we do not ask to 
have it enjoined); second, that pecu- 
liar religious instruction be not per- 
mitted during the hours of united in- 
struction. If these demands were 
granted, and the National Board en- 
larged, so as that Protestants could 
repose the same confidence in it which 
it has earned from Roman Catholics, 
the “ what more can a patron ask ?” 
might be language of merited reproof. 
While there remains so much to ask, 
we can only regret that one whom we 
love and respect should taunt us with 
such a question. 

We shall not enter into further con, 
sideration of the arguments recently 
put forth in defence of the National 
System. They seem to us, all of 
them, to evade the real difficulty of 
the case, and to manifest that easiness 
as to principle and earnestness about 
matters of detail, which we regard as 
characteristic of a prevailing party. 
They abstain, too, from an encounter 
with the strength of the case against 
the National Board; taking no notice 
of suggestions and propositions such 
as we have put forth in this article— 


propositions which, although not yet 
formally discussed in parliament, have 
engaged the attention of many, by 
whom parliament ought to be, and 
may in due course of time be, strongly 
influenced. We shall offer no further 
comment on arguments which over- 
look or pass them by. Our hostility, 
we may observe, to the National Sys- 
tem was never grounded on objections 
like those to which the arguments of 
its recently avowed champions are ap- 
plicable. We objected to the rule it 
originally promulgated, that the Scrip- 
tures were to be excluded. We ob- 
jected to the altered rule which gave 
permission to instruct Protestant chil- 
dren in the Bible, on the condition 
that Roman Catholic children, what- 
ever their wishes might be, should be 
excluded from such instruction, unless 
their parents or guardians expressed a 
wish that they should partake of it. We 
object now to what we account a very 
culpable confusion of the rules set 
forth by the National Board on this 
momentous subject ; and we object to 
the rule which arrogates for the worst 
catechism—the falsest, the most un 
charitable, of the swarms in use in the 
Church of Rome—the same privilege 
as is conceded to the word of God. 
It is because of these, and such as 
these, rules, we withhold our adhesion 
from the National Board; and we un- 
equivocally declare, that we would not 
refuse assistance from it, purely be- 
cause it did not enforce in its schools 
the reading of Scripture. 

We now return to our subject from 
a digression which we hope was not 
irrelevant. It suggests, we persuade 
ourselves, reasons why we are unwill- 
ing to risk the consequences of a 
ministerial revolution. The points 
at issue between Sir Robert Peel and 
his conservative supporters, on which 
they number majorities against him, 
are those on which, so far as they are 
matters of finance, we hold the Right 
Hon. Baronet’s authority in higher es- 
teem than that of his opponents. The 
matters of principle, in which authority 
cannot influence us, and in which we 
think ministers wrong, are questions 
in which strong majorities support 
them. As to the factory bill, whether 
ten hours or twelve should be the 
allotted time of labour, we think it 
was a question which Christian prin- 
ciple should have settled, without 
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legislation—a question for the church 
rather than the house of parliament. 
As to the sugar duties, we hold that 
the minister who is to provide for the 
enormous outlay of Great Britain, is 
entitled to much consideration and 
forbearance. On the other questions 
of pure principle, we think he ought 
to have been opposed. We think, if 
principle and its power were tho- 
roughly understood, he would have 
met with a determined opposition ; and 
until we see in the proceedings of the 
conservative party, proofs that prin- 
ciple is duly appreciated, and see those 
proofs exhibited in their reasons and 
by their votes, we shall not think it 
safe to remove the minister from his 
post. 

But while we are thus unwilling to 
take upon us, rashly, a very fearful 
responsibility, we would be equally, or 
still more, averse to countenance any 
minister or party in wrong-doing. 
Nor do we ask such abstinence of our 
conservative friends in parliament. 
Let them oppose with reasons good, 
temperately and resolutely declared, 
every measure of importance they dis- 
sent from. Let them propound before 
the house and the nation every measure 
which they have convinced themselves 
is worthy of adoption, and let them 
give it the most effective advocacy in 
their power. In this course of duty 
will be found honour to themselves, 
safety to the nation. In the exercises 
and discipline of such a course of 
duty, the mental resources of many 
an unknown man will be developed, 
and his abilities for public life per- 
fected. By such a course of duty the 
moral power which principle exercises 
will be ascertained, and will be found 
to be real—the insignificance of party 
distinctions will be made manifest— 
the desire to promote God’s honour 
and the people’s good, in the main- 
tenance of true principle and in the 
carrying into effect practical schemes 
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of usefulness, will prevail over the 
spirit of faction. ‘There will be a 
rallying ery, which will gather single- 
hearted men from the ranks of Tory, 
and Radical, and Whig, to unite in 
the cause of righteousness and bene- 
volence. Such a body will soon be 
instructed to devise “ remedies for the 
perils of the nation.” 

We believe the times to be favour- 
able to the formation of such a party ; 
we believe the ascendancy of Sir 
Robert Peel favourable to the safe 
construction of it. He is the imper- 
sonation of the present age; its feel- 
ings, its wants, its apprehensions, its 
intelligible instincts, have in him a 
habitation—‘find in him a watchful 
guardian. The yearnings of the age, 
after something better yet to be, those 
imperfectly defined and yet deeply- 
felt longings in which the soul of the 
generation asks, who will show us any 
good ?—this idealism of the age, the 
minister cannot admit among the ele- 
ments of his political calculations. It 
has its organs in human society—it 
is felt in an ernobling influence in the 
conferences of wise men, in the writ- 
ings of imaginative men, in the daily 
walk of the pious. Its voice is to be 
heard erying aloud in many a Chris- 
tian pulpit; and there are occasions 
in which it is courageous enough to 
utter strange accents in a parliamen- 
tary debate. When its accents have 
ceased to be strange, when its lan- 
guage has become thoroughly under- 
stood, and is spoken with freedom and 
facility, there will be many a true con- 
servative in the legislature, on whom, 
were he to occupy the highest place, 
his country would place a rational 
dependence. Until there are some 
such, we could not risk the loss of 
such a minister as Sir Robert Peel. 
When some such have appeared, Sir 

bert Peel may render the most effi- 
ciént and cordial support to the high 
principles they advocate. 





